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town, N. Y., in 1855, THERON AGE 
has grown to its present stature as the 
output of iron and stgébyand_ of vall 


their widely ramifying products has 


grown. es 
The development has been a typically 
American one, in which THE IRON 
AGE and its thousands of friends have 
a right to take pride. 


Never have the publishers forgotten 
that the prestige of their paper is due 
quite as much to the splendid con- 
stituency that has read it and had faith 
in it through all its 71 years as to those 
directly responsible for its conduct. 


Its editors have had no small concep- 
tion of the part they should bear in 
building up the great industries it 
represents. But always they have said 
| that what THE IRON 
AGE has accomplished 
has been to a large ex- 
tent a reflex of the 
character and the 
genius of the men who 
have built their lives 
into those industries. 


Much the same idea is in the minds of 
those whose habit is to think of THE 
IRON AGE as an Institution. 
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i ntimate Word 


From a small beginning Mildte 





=For years it has_been identified in the 
public: though? with the commanding 
position of the metal trades in our 
industrial life. It has never so striven 
to justify that. opinion as in the years 
siteesthe World War. Its editorial 
pages have -been never more com- 
mended;“its outlay for editorial fea- 
tures has been never so great, and the 
proofs of its influence within and with- 
out its special fields never so con- 
vincing. 


Its editorial independence is an honor- 
able tradition, as is its impartial han- 
dling of market questions involving 
sellers and producers on the one hand, 
and on the other hand buyers and 
manufacturing consumers. 


If comment on this last statement is 
asked for, let it be found in the mil- 
lions of tons of iron and steel that have 
been bought and sold on THE IRON 
AGE’S quotations. 


From its first press day in the little 
print shop at Middletown, THE IRON 
AGE’S one aim has been to serve to its 
full power, without bias or favor, the 
whole army of American makers and 
users of the world’s basic metals. 


The confidence it has had in return 
has been a challenge to greater effort 
and a constant spur to enthusiasm and 
enterprise. 


THE IRON AGE 


Etat, 


Ryerson Stock List— 
Guide to all Steel Products 


N this annual issue we would like to show 
all of the hundred and one steel and allied 


products carried in stock for immediate ship- 
ment. 

As this is quite impossible we urge you to 
use the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 

If by chance you do not have a copy, write 
at once, 
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New High Peak in American Steel 


A Year of Unexpected Expansion, With Downward 
Trend at Its Close—Prices Unusually Steady— 
Large Outputs to Get Costs Down 


q In 1926 the American steel industry far exceeded itself, producing over 
47,000,000 gross tons of steel ingots, against a previous high record of 44,140,- 


000 tons in 1925. 


@ To an extent without precedent steel companies pushed their plants for 
large outputs. In view of its enormous cost, new construction was kept down 
and efficiency of present plant constantly raised. 


@ With this pressure everywhere for high tonnage to reduce cost, steel sup- 


ply was more than ample. 


The stability of prices through the year was re- 


markable, in view of what even one aggressive seller might have done. 


€ Tue Iron AGE composite price for finished steel (seven leading products) 
was highest at 2.453c. both at the beginning and the end of the year. The low 
was 2403c. in May. The year’s average, 2.439c., was 0.026c. per lb. or 52c. 


per net ton below that of 1925. 


© The hard situation of merchant blast furnaces in 1925 was made harder 


last year, partly because of increased imports. 


Total pig iron output was 


about 39,500,000 tons; in 1925 it was 36,700,566 tons. 





S it enters 1927 the steel trade looks for con- 
tinued large-scale activity, though its expec- 
tations are not so high-pitched as at the beginning 
of 1926. Two years of record-breaking production 
are behind it. Nineteen twenty-five was a 22 per 
cent greater year than 1924, and 1926 piled 3,000,- 
000 tons of steel ingots (a 7 per cent increase) on 
top of the 44,000,000 tons of 1925. Profits in 1926, 
in view of the unprecedented volume of business, 
exceeded those for 1925. Only through larger ton- 
nage was this possible, as the price average was 
slightly less than in 1925. 

Both 1925 and 1924 ended with the production 
curve ascending. Since October, 1926, the trend 
has been moderately downward. 

One year ago the high rate at which buyers 
took shipments from the mills in December was a 
matter of comment. In the December just ended 
the movement of steel into consumption has been 
somewhat less than that of November and the car- 
rying over of the December rate into January is 


more likely than such an increase as was seen in 
January of last year. 


A Conservative View of 1927 

These differences in year-end conditions are 
noted, not as giving a definite basis for forecast- 
ing 1927 as a steel year, but as a reflex of the more 
conservative attitude of both producers and con- 
sumers, due largely to recent signs of slackening in 
new construction and the building of automobiles. 

In all the business forecasts of the past week 
there has been recognition of the slight slowing of 
the pace already noticed in some industries, and of 
the probability that in volume 1927 will be some- 
what less of a year than 1926. But almost without 
exception there is the accompanying opinion that 
no important recession is likely. Steel manufac- 
turers were willing to believe a year ago that the 
great wave of new construction might lose some of 
its crest in 1926, with no serious hurt to their in- 
dustry. They have the same thought now about 
1927; and their expectations of the automobile in- 
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dustry are not so high as at this time a year ago. 
But railroad consumption is likely to be more this 
year than in either 1926 or 1925. These three key 
lines took 57 per cent of the rolled steel of last 
year; and from present indications all will give a good 
account of themselves in the year just ahead. 


A Year of High Efficiency 


As indicated in the italicized paragraphs at the 
head of this article, the peak reached last year in pro- 
duction and consumption of steel showed none of the 
phases of a boom, though not very many years back 
any such expansion of the industry would have been 
so called. The outstanding feature of the year was 
the cumulative effect of the production economies that 
were started in 1924 and that began to function so 
well in 1925. In other words, throughout the steel in- 
dustry there was the same sort of efficiency that the 
railroads have been applying with such good results. 

This was the steel industry’s response to a grow- 
ing agitation by its leaders for a better merchandis- 
ing of its product. Many of them admitted that ef- 
forts to reduce production costs had been more suc- 
cessful than efforts to get better prices in the market. 
In its front cover message of Jan. 7, 1926, THE IRON 
AGE said: : 

“In 1925 our steel companies gained high plant ef- 
ficiency. Will they have enough vision and restraint 
to make 1926 memorable in like degree as a year of 
enlightened selling?” 

At times in the past year it has seemed that sellers 
of steel have shown more willingness to refuse busi- 
ness that did not yield a profit. Buyers of rolled 
products have agreed that they would be helped in 
their efforts to get a fair profit on their own products 
if the steel industry could improve its selling prac- 
tice. Bolt and nut manufacturers in particular have 
been active propagandists for better selling of steel 
as an aid in stabilizing the products of consuming 
industries. 

On the whole, the agitation for more successful 
salesmanship in steel has been bearing fruit. With 
an outpouring of 3,000,000 tons more of steel last year 
than in 1925 some stabilizing influences have evidently 
been at work, seeing that the average of the prices 
of.seven leading finished products was only 50c. a ton 
less than in 1925. But for the better marketing, such 
financial results as the leading steel companies achieved 
last year would have required even a greater advance 
beyond the operating efficiencies of 1925. 


Unusual Fuel Features 


Both the anthracite strike, which ran for six weeks 
after 1926 came in, and the British coal strike, which 
began on May 1 and did not end until Nov. 30, had their 
repercussions in the American iron trade. Time was 
when such a fuel situation as last year’s would have 
thrown both pig iron and steel markets into confusion, 
but our integrated steel industry of today is little af- 
fected by what happens in merchant fuel. 

The anthracite strike produced unusual prices for 
soft coal and coke for use in house heating, as high as 
$13 and $14 a ton being paid. Some large steel com- 
panies kept the advance from going farther by increas- 
ing their coke output and marketing a goodly tonnage 
in domestic sizes. These companies maintained a fixed 
price on such coke for household use and very com- 
mendably regulated the wholesalers’ price to retailers. 
Merchant pig iron producers in some cases banked their 
furnaces and sold their coke in the market, making a 
far better profit than pig iron could yield. 

Large exports of American coal were made during 
the British coal strike, and in October there was spec- 
tacular activity in coal in the Pittsburgh district, as 
high as $4 being paid. Spot furnace coke sold at $4.50 
at ovens, and there was the possibility that pig iron 
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prices would be affected. The situation changed rap- 
idly, however, in early November, when the collapse of 
the British strike was seen, and in the end the flurry 
in coal exports was not a factor in the pig iron market. 


Output Curve Showed Much Less Fluctuation Than 
Usual 


The 1926 curve of steel ingot output by months, 
as given on page 3, is in contrast with those for the 
seven years preceding, in that the fluctuations are 
less pronounced. The high point in production, as in 
1924 and 1925, was reached in March, when there was 
a 92.5 per cent operation based on 56,000,000 tons a 
year as the country’s theoretical capacity. What was 
widely commented on in the industry was the absence 
of the deep dip in the production curve which has com- 
monly come in the summer months, and which was es- 
pecially pronounced in 1921 and 1924. 

The year’s gteel ingot output is estimated at 47,- 
000,000 gross tons and that of steel castings at 1,250,- 
000 tons (against 1,252,786 tons in 1925), making the 
total of ingots and steel castings about 48,250,000 tons, 
compared with 45,360,000 tons in 1925. 

Below are given for comparison the outputs of pig 
iron and steel ingots, with total ingots and steel cast- 
ings in 1926 and the preceding 10 years, covering the 
high-production war years and those following: 


‘VOUT LNLEAEHOOERSNORSONNASUDED LENE DT ENDELELHONENALTENDEDOEEGLOQAOHUEEDUGEEALINOCONEGEROHOAQTLGOESULOUECECIES 1) (LOUSEUAREEDENED I TUTUDAREUOREEEUTAROOES OES BEUEDEEROD 


Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron, Steel Ingots, and Castings, 

Gross Tons Gross Tons Gross Tons 
Ne ie wale 39,434,797 41,401,917 42,773,680 
1917. ..+. 88,621,216 43,619,200 45,060,607 
1918........ 39,054,644 43,051,022 44,462,432 
REDS iG acdc aie 31,015,364 33,694,795 34,671,232 
1920 36,925,987 40,881,392 42,132,934 
ca hh boos ais 16,688,126 19,224,084 19,783,797 
BE Ss atk nese wh 27,219,904 34,568,418 35,602,926 
lo) ee 43,485,665 44,943,696 
ORS... cccas Bee 36,811,157 37,931,939 
1925. .... 86,700,566 44,140,738 45,393,524 
sas viGsee 39,500,000 47,000,000 4 
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The variations in the average daily rate of steel 
ingot production, month by month in 1926, as shown in 
the statistics of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
were as follows: 


Daily Daily 
Months Production, Months Production, 
1926 Gross Tons 1926 Gross Tons 
Pe? coco aae 159,633 Dr chevaveenne 140,425 
WOOROORET occcecse 158,407 Ne a an ld 154,022 
eee 166,236 September ...... 151,180 
De +1. 6ehanene 158,613 is tht E Lin 157,406 
OO a re 151.744 November ....... 143,158 
RS Ne re ee ee 144,256 December ....... 


PIG IRON OUTPUT NEXT TO HIGHEST 


Last year’s pig iron production was probably next 
to the highest on record, which was 40,361,146 gross 
tons in 1923. We estimate the 1926 production (includ- 
ing charcoal iron, of which statistics are not collected 
monthly) at 39,500,000 tons, which is not much above 
the 39,434,797 tons of 1916. In 1925 the country made 
36,700,566 tons, so that the increase last year was 
about 2,800,000 tons. 

In the table below are given the number and capac- 
ity of furnaces in blast at the beginning of each month. 
The largest number was 237 on May 1, with a daily 
capacity of 115,150 tons, and the smallest, 213, on Dec. 
1 and Sept. 1: 


Daily Daily 
No. Capacity, No. Capacity, 
1926 in Blast Gross Tons 1926 in Blast Gross Tons 
Jan. 1.: 33 107,560 July 1.. 220 106,140 
Feb. 1.. 224 104,065 Aug. Ss ee 103,245 
March 1.. 226 104,800 Sept. 1.. 213 102,085 
April 1.. 23e 114,000 Oct. . 105,480 
May 1.. 237 115,150 Nov. i.e oo 108,760 
June 1.. 228 110,600 Dec. 1.. 213 105,850 


Both Exports and Imports Increase 


Much better progress was made in 1926 than for 
several years in placing American iron and steel in 
foreign markets. While in 1925 our exports were de- 
creasing, 1926 made a better showing than any year 
since 1921. Figures for 11 months indicate a total for 
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the year of approximately 2,150,000 tons, against 1,762,- 
572 tons for 1925 and 1,807,157 tons for 1924. Month 
by month from 1921 through November, 1926, the fig- 
ures are shown in the table. In the first 11 months of 
the year our rail exports were 168,000 tons, a gain of 
21,000 upon those for the like period of 1925; steel 
bars were 127,000 tons, a gain of 25,000 tons; galvan- 
ized sheets were 162,000 tons, a gain of 14,000 tons; tin 
plate was 219,000 tons, a gain of 71,000 tons. Some of 
the gains, particularly tin plate, were due to the crip- 
pling of British steel production by the coal strike. 
While exports have thus shown a gain well over 20 
per cent from last year, imports have increased at 
about the same rate, reaching a total higher than that 
for any previous calendar year since 1903. For 11 
months the aggregate was 1,035,531 tons, indicating a 
probable total for the year of 1,125,000 tons. This com- 
pares with total imports in 1925 of 943,085 tons and for 
1924 of 556,814 tons. Due to Europe’s depreciated cur- 
rencies, low labor costs, and the gradual restoration of 
her steel industry, our imports have been at a consid- 
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to $400,000,000, against a total in 1925 of $385,000,000 
and $317,000,000 in 1924. Gains last year were largely 
in agricultural implements, mining, quarrying and oil- 
well machinery, and elevating equipment. Imports of 
machinery during the year will show a total of about 
$17,300,000, or 50 per cent more than in 1925. 


Sources of Our Imports 


Germany sent us in the first 11 months of 1926 
about 250,000 tons of iron and steel products. Belgium 
came second, with nearly 213,000 tons, while United 
Kingdom and France were close together at about 123,- 
000 tons each. Imports from Great Britain after May 
averaged only about one-third the rate of the first five 
months. Almost 60 per cent of the German tonnage 
consisted of pig iron, while practically 75 per cent of 
imports from the United Kingdom was pig iron. In 
the case of France, pig iron was less than one-fourth 
the total, and with Belgium less than 4 per cent. 

India, shipping us 81,578 tons of pig iron, was in 
third position in that commodity, behind Germany and 
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Ingots and Pig Iron in 120 
the Past Nine Years. 
The general parallel- 
ism has been less 
marked in the past 
year. The curves are 
based on the monthly 
ingot figures of the 
American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the 
monthly pig iron fig- 
ures of THE IRON 
AGE. Both curves 
tended downward in 
the closing months of 
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erably higher rate since 1924 than has been seen in 
many years. 


Where the Chief Exports Went 


As in other years, Canada was the largest buyer of 
steel from the United States, taking more than 39 per 
cent of our total shipments, against nearly 40 per cent 
in 1925. Japan, which long has ranked second in pur- 
chases of our products, took about 11.5 per cent last 
year, after having fallen to third position in 1925. 
In the six years following the war Japan took much 
more, the average being nearly 27 per cent of our 
total exports. But Japan now has sheet mills, and the 
sheet item was rather large in our total before. Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Colombia, Great Britain, Venezuela, Chile, 
Argentina, Philippine Islands and Brazil follow, in that 
order, in their proportion of our exports in 1926. 

Japan took one-sixth of our rail exports in 1926, 
one-fifth of our tin plate and one-half of our black 
sheets. Canada took four-fifths of our steel plate ship- 
ments, one-fourth of our galvanized sheets, two-fifths 
of our black steel sheets, three-fifths of our steel bars, 
one-fifth of our tin plate, nearly one-sixth of our rails, 
more than one-third of our wire, and about three- 
fourths of our structural shapes. Both Brazil and 
Cuba bought heavily of steel rails. 

Rolled and finished steel in the year just past ac- 
counted for about 84 per cent of our total exports. 
In the case of imports, rolled and finished steel were 
36 per cent of the total. More than 41 per cent was 
pig iron. Scrap accounted for 8 per cent, ferroalloys 
for nearly 5 per cent and cast iron pipe for 7 per cent. 

Machinery exports for the year will aggregate close 
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United Kingdom. Netherlands came fourth, with about 
65,000 tons. Total pig iron imports in 11 months of 
1926 (430,819 tons) came within 3 per cent of the 
year’s total for 1925, and the movement was double 
that of 1924, 

Cast iron pipe imports in 11 months were 71,779 
tons, against a 12-month total of 51,215 tons in the 
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United States Exports of Iron and Steel, Gross Tons 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan 547,394 160,920 123,190 247,942 141,77 174,585 
Feb. 393,328 133,975 133,902 164,820 102,299 157,187 
Mar. 230,635 208,843 163,920 123,618 155,384 169,438 
Apr. 162,592 198,830 177,471 131.276 155,375 194,449 
May 142,551 230,062 203,389 154,136 150,612 173,418 
June 119,081 212,295 171,183 163,770 136,847 159,506 
July $6,523 157,169 168,558 137,481 139,861 194,717 
Aug. 75,827 145,640 161,426 134,628 188,465 171,588 
Sept. 5,169 129,475 172,499 135,979 136,791 182,071 
Oct. 106,582 132,924 152,511 157,071 141,817 172,070 
Nov. 122,290 127,782- 186,956 123,577 171,134 219,830 
Dec 134,415 150,170 177,844 128,865 142,209 





2,213,042 1,988,085 1,992,849 1,803,163 1,762,571 2.150,000° 


*Estimated. 
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preceding year, and 46,900 tons in 1924. France led in 
all three years, sending about 68 per cent of the total 
in 1926, 83 per cent in 1925, and nearly 49 per cent in 
1924, in which year Belgium sent practically the same 
tonnage as France. Belgium was second in each year. 

Other considerable items of imports included 111,000 
tons of structural shapes in 11 months, mostly from 
Belgium; 98,000 tons of steel bars, again more than 
half from Belgium; and 62,000 tons of rails, in which 
Belgium’s share was the largest. Germany increased 
in structural shapes from 3100 tons to nearly 20,000 











tons, in steel bars from 3100 tons to nearly 15,000 tons, 
and in steel rails from 4300 tons to nearly 23,000 tons. 


Changes in Consumption from 1925 


It is not easy to make an exact appraisal of the 
flow of steel into the various lines of consumption in a 
given year. Yet THE IRON AGE has been able to get 
more complete data for 1926 than have yet been given 
since the first adequate presentation of steel distribu- 
tion was made in these columns, in our issue of Jan. 
4, 1923. 

The columnar showing for 1926 on page 6 is prob- 
ably the best picture thus far presented at the begin- 
ning of any year, of what the steel industry did in the 
twelve-month preceding. 

It is common to consider railroad equipment, new 
construction and automobile demand as determining 
the place of any year as a user of steel. As in 1925 
all three made large drafts upon the steel industry last 
year. Yet 1926 would not have been distinctly the peak 
year had it not been marked by a wholly unprecedented 
demand for oil and gas line pipe, by expansion in the 
use of sheets for a great variety of purposes, and by 
a record output of the canning industry which made a 
corresponding record in tin plate, not only in tonnage 
but in percentage of the finished steel total. 

UNPRECEDENTED PIPE CONSUMPTION 

It was a remarkable year for the manufacturers of 
tubular products. But it is estimated that the past 
few years have brought an increase of about 30 per 
cent in productive capacity, so that there were idle 
mills at all times through the year. There was a fur- 
ther advance in 1926 toward seamless tubes to replace 
welded pipe, and more seamless capacity is under con- 
struction or planned. With the advance of the art the 
cost of seamless tubes will be brought down, and while 
13 in. is ordinarily the limit of size today, larger diam- 
eters will shortly be available. 

Probably no single year has been marked by so 
many large contracts for line pipe. These include 200 
miles of 8-in. for Magnolia Pipe Line, 100 miles of 4-in. 
for Continental Oil Co., 165 miles of 22-in. for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 100 miles of 8-in. for 
Humble Oil Co., 200 miles of 8-in. for Roxana Petro- 
leum Co., 100 miles of 12%-in. for Lone Star Gas, 10 
miles of 16-in. for Upham Gas Co., 300 miles of 10-in. 
repeat order for National Andean Corporation, 200 
miles of 8-in. for Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 160 miles of 
22-in. for Philadelphia Co. and the more recent 800- 
mile order of Gulf, Humble and Magnolia companies 
for 10-in. and 12-in. pipe. Here is a total of 2425 
miles. 

CAR ORDERS LESS THAN IN 1925 


No year since 1913 has seen such a large demand 
from the railroads for track and track fastenings. In 
standard section rails the 1926 output was about 2,950,- 
000 tons, against 2,621,000 tons in 1925. 

Freight cars ordered in 1926 for steam railroad use 
totaled 51,805; in addition to which railroad companies 
built close to 10,000 cars in their own shops. Other 
types such as logging cars, ore cars, etc., not included 
in car builders’ estimates, bring the total of all cars 
ordered to about 67,000. This compares with 78,000 
ordered in 1925 and 135,000 in 1924. During last year 
79,000 cars were built and delivered by car companies, 
while in the previous year 94,000 were delivered and 
104,000 in 1924. 

Only 1301 locomotives were ordered for domestic 
service, this being the smallest number in 12 years with 
the exception of 1925 and the subnormal years 1919 
and 1921. Locomotive shops built and shipped 1585 
engines. 

The year was notably active in point of construc- 
tion of new railroad mileage, new lines exceeding 1000 
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miles for the first time since 1916. A similar program 
of extension is contemplated for this year. 

As an automobile year the detailed statements else- 
where show that 1926 exceeded 1925, though by no con- 
siderable margin. An estimate of cars and trucks for 
the United States is 4,293,000, as against 4,175,000 in 
1925. 

Steadiness in Prices 

The price curve for finished steel had fewer fluctua- 
tions last year than in 1925, both producers and con- 
sumers having made a better adjustment to the buy- 
ing-for-consumption regime. Also, there was nothing 
corresponding to the general effort of the industry to 
get on higher ground that came just after the election 
of 1924. On plates, shapes and bars the evenness of 
the year’s market was conspicuous. While several at- 
tempts were made to put bars and shapes at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, as a minimum, there was so much entering of 
tonnage at 1.90c. previous to the announcements of 
advances, that the latter was for the most part the pre- 
vailing price of the year to larger buyers. 


NEW PRICE SCHEME IN SHEETS 

As in 1925, there was evidence of highly competitive 
conditions in the sheet industry, but an important de- 
velopment last year was the adoption on Sept. 1 of a 
new gage base, No. 24 being substituted for No. 28. 
Gage differentials were also changed, being increased 
on gages lighter than No. 24 and reduced on those 
heavier. The intent of the change was to bring market 
prices for the different gages into better alinement with 
mill costs. The old differentials, it was held, lent them- 
selves to the naming of low prices on the heavier gages, 
by manufacturers who did not make the full range of 
gages, and then the low prices had a way of transfer- 
ring themselves to the lighter gages. 

It does not yet appear to what extent the sheet pro- 
ducers have gained by the new base and new differen- 
tials, though it is conceded that the new regime is an 
improvement which should prove equitable to all con- 
cerned. There was heavy covering in all gages before 
the change became effective, so that the $2 a ton ad- 
vance made in October (designed to put No. 24 gage at 
3.10c. instead of 3c. per lb.) has not yet affected many 
buyers. 

In the strip steel market there were evidences 
throughout the year of the abundant capacity for pro- 
duction, efforts at stabilization being only temporarily 
successful. Cold rolled strip mills operated throughout 
the year under sharply competitive conditions. 


PIG IRON AND FINISHED STEEL IN CONTRAST 


The diagram (opposite page) of THE IRON AGE com- 
posite prices for finished steel and pig iren shows an 
even more marked difference in the course of the two 
than was seen in 1925. The fluctuations in finished 
steel made little departure from the horizontal and no 
year since the war has shown so small a swing. Pig 
iron was highest at the beginning of the year at $21.79. 
The decline following January continued into fall, 
August and September registering low at $19.46. The 
fuel situation, due to large coal exports during the 
British strike caused an advance to as high as $20.13 
in November, with a decline later to $19.88 in the final 
week of the year. 


Better Earnings Than in 1925 


Profits of most of the large steel companies were 
considerably better than in 1925, but as indicated above 
this was due rather to the larger output and greater 
success in reducing unit cost than to betterment in the 
average of all prices. The year was made notable in 
Steel Corporation annals by the action of the directors 
on Dec. 16 in asking the stockholders to vote a 40 per 
cent common stock dividend at the annual meeting in 
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April. Some such distribution of stock by capitaliza- 
tion of a part of the $521,863,000 of undivided sur- 
plus (as of Dec. 31, 1925) has long been discussed. 
The action just taken does not mean that 1926 was so 
rich a year as to warrant a stock dividend, nor that 
1927 has such prosperity in store that the present is a 
good time to make an extra distribution. It rather 
signifies the belief of the directors that the action is 
justified, at this time, after 25 years of building up a 
surplus, by the “property conditions and earning ca- 
pacity of the corporation.” 

Lest public opinion may err as to the profits of the 
steel industry as a whole it should be recorded again 
that the Steel Corporation’s ownership of ore and other 
railroads and of a large lake fleet, its production of 
cement and various other by-products give it $3 or $4 a 
ton larger earnings than are possible to various of its 
competitors. 
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Net profits of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for 
the first nine months of 1926 totaled $11,994,093, as 
compared with $10,419,897 earned in the same months 
of 1925, being more than twice the earnings of the 
same period in 1924. Variations between the quarters 
were less than $400,000. 

In the first three quarters of the year the Inland 
Steel Co. earned $5,034,519, as compared with $3,448,- 
619 in the first nine months of 1925. The largest gains 
were shown in the second and third quarters, which 
together showed a larger profit than was realized in 
the three quarters of the preceding year. 


Another Difficult Year in Pig Iron 


Pig iron developments last year repeated and ac- 
centuated those of 1925. There was high production, 
a low level of prices—the lowest, in fact, in ten years 
—and keen competition. This was most severe in the 
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Years in THE IRON 
AGE Composite 
Prices of Pig Iron and 
Finished Steel. The 
rolled steel composite 
is the average of mar- 
ket prices of steel bars, 
beams, tank plates, 
plain wire, open-hearth 
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steel rails, black pipe 
and black sheets. The 
stability of finished 





steel prices in com- 





parison with those of 








pig iron is emphasized 
in the curves for the 
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past three years, and 
is more marked in 1926 
than in any other year 
represented. Since the 
peak of the first quar- 
ter in 1923, the trend 








of both lines has been 





downward. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNS $5 ON COMMON STOCK 
IN THIRD QUARTER 

Earnings of the Steel Corporation during the first 
nine months of 1926 were more than $22,500,000 in 
excess of the figure for the corresponding period of 
1925, and the year’s total may prove to be 20 per cent 
higher than that of 1925. Earnings for the last three 
years by quarters were as follows: 


Quarter 1926 1925 1924 

Pe capanee $45,061,285 $39,882,992 $50,075,445 
Second ...... 47,814,105 40,624,220 41,381,039 
ME - Geode 52,626,826 42,400,419 30,718,415 
DEE AGaiest 4), tenbaece 42,630,840 30,939,912 


The amount available for common stock dividends 
during the first quarter was $3.89 per share; for the 
second quarter, $4.20, and for the third quarter, $5. 
The total for the three quarters, $13.09, compares with 
$9.44 for the first nine months of last year. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation earnings for the first 
three quarters of 1926 were well in excess of those in 
the preceding year. The three quarters showed respec- 
tively $5,865,850, $5,348,023 and $4,550,978, or a total 
of $15,764,851 against only $13,858,196 for all the four 
quarters of 1925. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. earned approximate- 
ly $1,250,000 more in the first three quarters of last 
year than in the same period of 1925—a total of $3,- 
755,548 against $2,499,326. The company resumed 
dividend payments on its common stock at a 4 per cent 
rate, after having passed them continuously since 1921. 
Profits available for dividends on common stock dur- 
ing the first nine months were at the rate of $11.66 
per share on the 300,000 shares outstanding. 
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East because of increased imports and the completion 
of two modern merchant blast furnaces in that dis- 
trict. 

With December estimated, the pig iron output for 
the year was about 39,500,000 gross tons, the largest 
in the history of the industry apart from 1923, when 
40,361,146 tons was produced. 

Pig iron prices were the lowest since 1916, THE 
IRON AGE composite price for the year averaging 
$20.42 against $20.58 in 1925 and $20.90 in 1924. A 
five-year average, 1922 to 1926 inclusive, was $22.45, 
or $2.03 above that for 1926. 

The very large production goes far toward explain- 
ing the low prices throughout the year. Consumption 
was also at a high rate, but there was at all times a 
surplus of iron which gave the buyer the advantage. 


EASTERN COMPETITION ESPECIALLY SEVERE 


In the East the competitive situation was aggra- 
vated, as in the year before, by large imports. The 
total brought in, with December estimated, was about 
450,000 gross tons, much of this coming to Atlantic 
Coast ports, thereby restricting sales by domestic fur- 
naces in the Eastern territory. 

Completion of two new merchant blast furnaces in 
the East, one at Troy, N. Y., and the other at Everett, 
Mass., made available nearly 1000 tons additional iron 
daily for the Eastern market, particularly New En- 
gland, and made a sharply competitive situation be- 
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What Steel Was Made and Where 


A ee 6.5 per cent more finished 
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steel was shipped from Ameri- 
can mills last year than in 
1925. The approximate showing is 
34,782,000 gross tons, against 32,660,- 
000 tons for the preceding year. Out- 
= standing are the large production of 
foe swoepesee e eerie vo agente] rails and pipe and the expansion in 
bea Sue eit - demand from the oil industry. Not 
since 1913 have purchases of heavy 
rails been so large, and a new record 
by a wide margin is indicated in the 
output of pipe. Developments in oil 
and mining appear to have taken 25 
per cent more steel than in 1925. 

The estimates on production are 
based on returns from rolled steel 
makers that account for 32,425,000 
tons, or over 93 per cent of the year’s 
total—a percentage that is especially 
noteworthy, first, as affording another 
proof of the high spirit of cooperation 
of the steel industry in contributing 
confidential information for the com- 
mon cause, and second, as providing 
a dependable set of figures for calcu- 
lating the amounts of the different 
forms of steel made by the unrepre- 
sented 6.7 per cent of the country’s 
active producers. For 1925 corre- 
sponding figures covered 85% per 
cent. 

A similarly better showing was 
made for the detailed classification of 
the shipments of steel to the main 
channels of consumption. Against 
such distribution figures for 65% per 
cent of the output of 1925, the statis- 
tics for last year’s movements were 
supplied for no less than 73.3 per 
cent. These 25,519,000 gross tons are 
reported in detail in the table on 
pages 8 and 9. 

It is from this table that the per- 
centage figures for the consumption 
by industries has been figured, as 
shown in diagram on page 7. It re- 
quired an allocation of the tonnage 
shipped originally to jobbers and 
warehouses. This redistribution was 
determined by the help of a question- 
naire sent to jobbers and by some ac- 
quaintance with the trade of jobbers 
in various communities. The 73.3 per 
cent of the output covered is not nec- 
essarily representative of the remain- 
ing 26.7 per cent. For example, some 
of the companies supplying figures to 
THE IRON AGE are predominantly pur- 
veyors to the railroads. Also, they 
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Record Production in Rolled Steel—6.5 
Per Cent More Than in 1925—Chief 
Increases in Steel Rails and Pipe—Loss 
in Wire 


It Went in Nineteen Twenty-six 


supply a relatively large percentage of 
the consumption of the automotive in- 
dustry. Thus, when estimates are 
made for the whole country, the rela- 
tive railroad showing is reduced from 
that indicated in the table, and simi- 
larly the importance of building and 
construction is enhanced. 

The table shows 22% per cent for 
the railroads, but this rises to 23% 
when the steel distributed through 
warehouses is reallocated. Building 
is barely 18% per cent in the table, 
but when given its share of jobber 
tonnage, particularly pipe, it rises to 
over 19 per cent. Further, exporting 
was a small factor with the non- 
reporting companies, and was about 
5% per cent for all the country rather 
than the 6% per cent which the l1,- 
597,000 tons of the table amount to. 

An estimate of distribution for the 
whole output has been made but it is 
believed the table here given, carry- 
ing figures as supplied by the makers, 
will serve. Suffice it to say that 100 
per cent allocation would give the rail- 
roads less than 22 per cent, buildings 
19 per cent, automobiles under 14 per 
cent, oil and mining no less than 12 
per cent, and so on. 

The accompanying table gives the 
estimated amounts of steel produced 
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Estimated Production in 1926 
Gross Tons 
EN on aie 5 da he tee 2,949,000 
SE ER 6 diva cack dw kd wus 180,000 
Track accessories ......... 1,076,000 
Gc sein tha tensa chase 3,833,000 
Structural shapes ........ 3,572,000 
Ee 6,721,000 oe? oot oe) 
Strip, hoops, bands........ 1,836,000 ‘hes WR gs 3 Bivens 
TER ofc ainarcesneces 1,874,000 =e, eed ss 
RD deideetPebsveeeesnwen 4,683,000 
Pipe and tubes ....cccccces 4,129,000 
Wire DEORE wicccecccccse 2,678,000 
All other products......... 1,251,000 ; ‘ hee : 
OM stakes 34,782,000 Ones re Beets 2 ot Bee 
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last year. Allowance was made for 
companies not reporting, and for the 
steel converted from billets, slabs, 
sheet bars, wire rods and skelp sold 
by the principal makers to companies 
operating rolling mills and not neces- 
sarily making their own steel. 





Again Two-Thirds of the Steel Was 

Absorbed by Railroads, Construction 

Work, Automobiles and Oil and Min- 
ing Developments 
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Forms of Steel Different Industries Took in 
Up to Total for Eac 


Track Ac- 


1926, Showing Percentages Making 
h Industry 


Pipes Hoops, 
Tin Wire and Bands, All 


Rails cessories Plates Shapes Bars Sheets Plate Products Tubes Strips Other 


Automotive (inc. trucks, etc) es : 5 1 43 24 ne 3 ne 15 9 
Railroad (inc. cars and locomotives) 42 13.5 15.5 9 9 2.5 1 1 ‘i 6.5 
Agriculture “a = 6 1.5 22 8.5 45 1 4 12 
Buildings, bridges and other con- 

struction (not railroad) ra 11 40 17 7 5.5 14 2.5 3 
Shipbuilding . — sa 53 21 15 1 1 9 
Food containers. . ‘ as tees & ia ce 2 9.5 76 2 4.5 6 
Machinery (elec., textile, machine 

tools, etc.)..... ; oi a 9.5 8.5 55 8 a 5 : 2 12 
Oil, gas, water, mining 5.5 a 23 5.5 6 5 1.5 3 47.5 1 2 
Exports ...... 10 2 9 9 8 14 19 6 12 1 10 
Miscellaneous 8 4 18 21 5.5 14 7 7 15.5 
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Bars? | Pipe [Perea [other ors 
Sheets 24 Strips 1§ \Other forms /8 


Plates 23 \ Other forms295 


Shapes 40 


2 


Bars 43 
Ba, 
2. 


Rar/s 42 Plates /5.5 
Pipe 475 
ae wha Other forms 45 
Tin Plate 76 ae 24 | 
Wire 45 OF 33 
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RAILROAD*BUILDING “AUTOMOTIVE: OIL > + EXPORT> FOOD + AGRICULTURE 
GASANDMINING CONTAINERS 


Consumption by Important Industries. 
For example: Of railroad purchases, 9 
per cent were bars, 15.5 per cent plates, 
42 per cent rails, etc. 
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~ 
2 Distribution of Rolled Steel in 1926, According to Shipments of 
~ 
‘. Amount of Each Form Taken, in Thousands 
§ 
S Heavy Light Track Ac- Structural 
Rails Rails cessories Plates Shapes Bars 

. Railroads (incl. frog, car and loco. co's.) 2,462.2 0.8 790.7 906.4 513.2 532.3 
S Fabricators and bldg. contractors..... 1.4 8 1 589.6 1,669.1 674.0 
a} Auto, and parts mfrs........... stone 176.8 37.7 1,526.4 

Oi], gas and water co’s.......... 7.2 rae 460.8 89.9 75.4 
9) Mining and lumber co’s........ 18.8 87.1 11.4 18.6 11.8 30.5 
x Agricultural equipment.......... 5 eat A 44.7 11.8 171.1 
& Metal containers......... os aa eek 21.3 1.4 5.6 
VF PCR OL ELECT CETTE , ee re aaa 118.0 46.5 33.3 
Wy Machinery and hand tools........... 1.1 1.4 1 70.8 61.1 401.2 
> Jobbers and warehouses........... 25.6 5.5 11.9 153.3 337.7 497.6 
.v a ee 188.5 6.8 24.5 146.7 154.0 136.7 
S Miscellaneous ............. 17.8 5.3 11.5 271.0 129.8 582.1 
© heal caked 5 
g RN cosscuctewka aes 2,715.9 114.9 850.3 2,976.0 3,064.0 4,666.2 
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One interesting showing is the large amount of 
steel distributed through warehouses, including steel 
company warehouses and those of the private jobbing 
trade. The table for the 73.3 per cent of the output 
gives a ratio of 11.8 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
returns from steel companies making 26,501,800 gross 
tons disposed of 3,122,600 tons of steel through ware- 
houses. The percentage is lower for the whole steel 
industry, as some companies make little or no use of 
distributers. Pipe is, of course, the largest item jobbed. 
Of 2,424,800 tons for which detailed figures are avail- 
able, 998,600 tons went through the hands of distrib- 
uters, or 41 per cent. 

Referring again to the absorption of steel by con- 
suming industries, it is to be noted that the railroads, 
the building and construction industry, automobiles and 
oil, water, gas and mining developments took two- 
thirds of all the steel, as was the case the year previous 
for these same four avenues of consumption. The fact 
that they retained their percentage in the face of the 
substantially larger total steel output last year is due 
to an increased demand by the oil industry of apparent- 
ly 25 per cent. Agriculture, the food packers and mak- 
ers of machinery, each took about the same amount of 
steel when the jobber tonnage is distributed among 
them. Shipbuilding somewhat exceeded its usual 1 per 
cent and exports amounted to about 5% per cent, as 
stated. 

As to forms of steel, the heavy demand for rails 
has been the factor holding railroad steel consumption 
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What Percentage of Each Form of Steel Was Distributed in 1926 Among the Industries 


Buildings 

Auto- Rail- Agricul- and 

motive roads ture Const'n 
Wa < «.ethe 6 & dhumkinem eos <a 87 
Track accessories ‘ — 94.5 oi 
Plates ..... : Jia ke 6.5 30 2 21 
I i oe otk ooo es ee 2 18 1 59 
Ne a Se ak nl 30 11.5 9.5 17 
NE i cice s.5'achdova ee ee Be 34 6 3.5 10 
ee ee : os 
Wire products.......... 7.5 4.5 25.5 14.5 
Pipes and tubes........ J 1.5 as 37.5 
Hoops, bands, strips.... 50 2 4 10 
Me Mb enwakd cn nacks 2 41 2 13.5 


Oil, Gas, 
Ship- Food and Water 
build- Other Ma- and Miscel- 
ing Containers chinery Mining Exports laneous 
5% 616 1 
hs es 1.5 2.5 1.5 
1.5 1 3 17 4 11 
2.5 3 4 4.5 6 
1 10 2.5 2 16.5 
5 3 4.5 5.5 30 
64 3 18 15 
1.5 6 3.5 t 32 
. 44 5 12 
5 2 2 1 24 
1.5 1 6.5 5 14 13.5 
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27 Companies Producing Over 73 Per Cent of the Year’s Output 


of Gross Tons, by Different Industries 


Hoops, Bands, Tin Pipeand Wire AllOther Billets 
Strips Plate Sheets Tubes Products Finished and Slabs Tin Bars Rods Skelp 


13.8 oes 138.1 33.7 
$6.8 ve 179.2 18.2 
513.7 ecee 841. au. 
14.4 95. 914. 
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998.6 473. 
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1,058.8 1,317.5 2,676.4 2,424.8 1,787.7 
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close to the level of 1925, the 23% per cent of the 
larger total output last year for all railroad takings 
being equal to the 25 per cent of 1925. The output 
of pipe was phenomenal, for which sustained building 
operations and the oil industry expansion were chiefly 
responsible. Substantially the only item showing a 
falling off was wire products, which declined 6 per cent 
from the 1925 output. 

The table on the top of page 8 gives the relative 
amounts of different forms of steel taken by a given 
industry. A corresponding table, page 9, tells how 
each form is distributed among the industries. Dia- 
grams accompany the tables. Rails comprised 42 
per cent of the shipments to railroads, against 29% 
per cent in 1925. Shapes again amounted to 40 per 
cent of the consumption of the building industry. The 
bar percentage of the automotive industry was 43 per 
cent last year. 


As to products, the table and diagram on page 9 
show to what extent, so to speak, the automotive in- 
dustry is of chief importance in bars and sheets, the 
railroads to makers of rails and plates, and the oil and 
building industries to pipe makers and so on. Agri- 
culture is shown to take one-quarter of the wire, build- 
ings practically 60 per cent of the structural shapes 
and so on. 

An unusually large amount of information has been 
received in respect to the production and distribution 
of alloy steel, but a special study of these data will be 
left for a later issue of THE IRON AGE. 
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How the Different Forms of Steel 
Were Distributed in 1926. Of bars, 30 


per cent went to automobile makers, 17 
to buildings, ete. 





Lessened Activity in 1927 






Is Dr. Haney’s Forecast 


Gradual Downward Readjustment Expected, Without 
Any Danger of a Crisis—Pig Iron Curtailment 
Foreshadowed—Much Progress in 1926 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 
Director, New YorRK UNIVERSITY BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Summary 


1. The year 1926 was one of high vol- 
ume of business, irregularly sustained at a 
level averaging nearly 5 per cent over the 
1925 volume. 


2. The failure of industry to show the 
usual autumnal upturn indicates a declining 
trend at the year end, and several maladjust- 


CCORDING to most ways of figuring its industrial 

A character, the year 1926 was slightly better than 

I had anticipated. It is about as accurate as 

can be to say that, measured in physical volume, the 

total business of the year was about 5 per cent larger 
than the total for 1925. 

The fact remains, however, that the year just closed 
has been characterized by much irregularity as between 
different sections of the country, different industries, 
and different companies within the same industry. 
And I think that the most notable fact has been the 
prosperity of the “leading companies,” while other 
companies have fallen further behind. Moreover, the 
total for the year does not tell the entire story and, 
while the business trend was in general decidedly up- 
ward during 1925, the trend during 1926 was at most 
but an irregular sidewise one. Most basic manufactur- 
ing industries show a downward trend toward the end 
of the year, when a year ago they were on the upgrade. 


Downward Trend as Year Ends 


HIS situation is illustrated in the first chart, ex- 

cept that the abnormal coal production of October 
and November makes the business cycle curve seem to 
rise near the end. Pig iron output, too, was over- 
expanded in the same months. 

Production in basic industries (Fig. 2) shows a 
double top, reaching similar levels in the spring and 





INDEX NUMBERS 


ments require correction. On the whole, the 
outlook for 1927 is not so good as it was for 
1926. 

3. The usual indications of a business 
crisis, however, have not yet appeared—any 
downward readjustment will probably be 
gradual and orderly. 

4. Curtailment of pig iron output is 
forecast. 


in the fall, with a considerable period of recession in 
between. The second peak is due largely to the exces- 
sive production of bituminous coal and petroleum. 
Even so, it will be noted that the curve does not rise 
so high as at the peak of 1923. 

Agriculture has shown an irregular and not very 
satisfactory condition. Winter wheat sections have 
done well and the dairy industry has helped farmers 
quite generally. But spring wheat, corn and cotton 
sections developed an unsatisfactory condition as the 
year progressed, and on the whole live stock sections 
have not done very well. In a good many sections the 
process of liquidating inflated land values has been 
continued throughout the year. This reflects the re- 
duction in the price of basic agricultural products, 
which has steadily carried the purchasing power of the 
farm dollar to lower levels (see Fig. 5). 


Recovery During Summer Months 


ANUFACTURING industry has been very irreg- 
ular, on the average declining until June, re- 
covering until October, and then receding during the 
remainder of the year. Our imports rather faithfully 
reflect the activity of manufacturing industry, being 
largely of materials, and the foregoing generalization 
is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
Mining, including petroleum production, has been 
active throughout the year, with a general upward 
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Fig. 1—Business in 1926 Was Well Sustained at a Level Less Than 5 Per Cent Above 1925, as Shown by the 
Cycle Curve. 
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Meanwhile, pig iron production fluctuated at a level about 8% per cent higher 
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trend. A high level of production existed at the close 
of the year, notably in bituminous coal, copper and oil, 
which commodities weakened in price. 

The freight traffic of the railroads shows an irreg- 
ular and slightly upward trend through November, 
chiefly on account of the heavy volume of coal toward 
the end of the year. On the whole it has been a good 
year for carriers but, with the decline in coal traffic, 
which has already begun, and with the backward con- 
ditions in the South and certain Western sections, the 
upward trend has already been checked. The favorable 
showing as to railroad earnings has been due partly 
to economy of operation and to the good supply and 
condition of equipment, the last factor explaining in 
part the small volume of steel taken by the carriers 
during the year. On the whole it seems that the rail- 
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ber. To some extent the lower levels toward the end 
of the year were due to the steady decline in commod- 
ity prices, which went on almost without interruption, 
except that an abnormal run-up in coal prices affected 
the October and November indexes. Dec. 1 prices 
averaged about 11.3 per cent lower than in 1925. 

Money rates gradually worked higher until near 
the end of the year, when there was a little easier 
trend. At the end, commercial paper was about the 
Same as a year ago. 


Business in 1926 Was Large, Though Irregular 


CONCLUDE that 1926 was a year of large but 
irregularly sustained volume of business. On the 
whole, industry and business were above normal. There 
was over-production in many lines at the beginning 


Real Gains During Last Year 


UCH real progress was made during 1926. 


mention the following: 


Among the more significant points I would 


(1) The building shortage was entirely filled and rentals were materially reduced, on 


the average. 


(2) Textile raw material prices, which have been abnormally high for several years, were 
materially reduced, thus preparing the way for greater prosperity in that basic industry and 


for lower costs of living. 


(3) There was gradual improvement in several backward industries, such as sugar, leather, 


and cotton and wool textiles. 


(4) Progress was made toward farm liquidation and toward a readjustment of American 
farming to post-war conditions, though this is still incomplete. 


(5) European industrial recovery made considerable strides, notably in Germany and Italy. 
(6) Great progress was made toward a general return to a gold basis and toward a stabili- 


zation of currencies in the leading nations. 


(The foregoing improvements have been and 


will be attended by disturbed conditions, both in the countries directly affected and in the 
United States as a competitor, but ultimately will benefit all.) 


crisis. 


(7) Commodity price levels in this country have been readjusted downward without any 
As currencies are put on a gold basis and the volume of trade expands (while gold 


production is limited) the broad trend of commodity prices should be downward during the 


next decade. 


A considerable element of inflation still exists. 


That price levels could be 


readjusted so materially without causing a serious business setback is a notable achieve- 


ment. 


(8) Efficiency in production, including trans portation, has been greatly increased, which has 
enabled efficient concerns to show profits even at materially lower prices for their products. 


roads have about reached the limit of earnings for the 
present and a somewhat less favorable showing is 
probable in the first half of 1927. 


Retail Trade More Active Than Wholesale 


ETAIL trade has been in extraordinarily large 

volume throughout the year, as appears in Fig. 
2. It has not, however, shown the upward trend that 
existed in 1925 and in the fall months has given indi- 
cations of tapering off, the year ending with sales at 
about the same level as at the end of 1925. Some re- 
cent reduction in factory payrolls and a steady decline 
of farm purchasing power make it probable that the 
peak of retail trade has been reached. 

Wholesale trade (Fig. 2) has been irregular and 
has made no gain through the year. Sales of finished 
steel expanded until October, when the volume fell off 
sharply and a further decline was recorded in Novem- 
ber, the losses being most notable in the case of sheets. 
As a result, the total fell behind the 1925 record. 

The whole business situation is well illustrated by 
the volume of bank debits, which reached a peak in 
March and, after a severe setback, developed a secon- 
dary peak in the fall, only to decline sharply through 
November and then recover part of the loss in Decem- 





of the year, which was temporarily corrected in the 
summer, only to be renewed under the stimulus of the 
autumn season. Even so, the autumn business failed 
to come up to the spring peak in many lines, making 
due allowance for seasonal conditions. In fact, one 
of the most significant points for the business fore- 
caster is the failure of the more significant indexes to 
show the usual seasonal expansion in the critical fall 
months. It may be said that, in general, 1926 differed 
from the immediately preceding years in its failure to 
show the pronounced upward trend at the end which 
they had manifested. 


Situation Not So Auspicious Now 


Were oo conditions at the beginning of 
1927 do not in all cases compare favorably with 
those that existed at the beginning of 1926. The gen- 
eral downtrend in the industrial output that is now in 
evidence may be mentioned first. Again, the lower 
level of commodity prices (see Fig. 4) tends to make 
profit margins narrower. Competition is even keener 
than a year ago, and the whole situation finds expres- 
sion in the larger number of business failures. The 
outstanding unfavorable point is the relatively low 
level which now prevails in farm purchasing power. 
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In spite of large crops, the prices received by the 
farmer have fallen so sharply that the total value of 
the chief crops is much less than last year. Not only 
this, but agricultural products have declined much more 
in price than have non-agricultural products (see Fig. 
5), with the result that the farmer’s dollar will not 
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Fig. 2—Retail Trade, While at a High Level, Showed a Tendency to Taper Off Toward the End of 1926. 
Wholesale trade was very irregular, with a slightly declining trend; production in basic industries made little 
if any net gain, but was in good adjustment with trade 


making due allowance for the merely seasonal changes, 
and were at least 11 per cent under the level of a year 
ago. 

Automobile production fell off with extraordinary 
sharpness in October and November and present indi- 
cations are that the December volume will fall to the 


Fig. 3—Automobile 
Production, Aside 
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go so far as it did a year ago. 
cotton. 

Another notable difference lies in the fact that two 
of the chief props of the prosperity of recent years 
have shown signs of weakening. I refer to building 
activity and the automobile industry (see Fig. 3). 
Toward the end of the year there was some little re- 
covery in building contracts, but contemplated con- 
struction and building permits continued to decline, 


This is notably true of 
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lowest level, considering the season, that has been 
reached since June, 1924. These conditions have been 
clearly reflected in the steel industry through declining 
sales of sheets and structural steel. 


Too Much Pig Iron Made 


NOTHER unfavorable condition at the end of 1926 
is what seems to be fairly called an excessive pro- 
duction of pig iron. As shown in the first chart, the 
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Fig. 4—Commodity Prices Sagged All Year, Though Some Stability Was Shown in the Autumn. Iron and steel 
prices were more stable, declining less than the average 
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pig iron output, adjusted to eliminate merely seasonal 
conditions, increased in October and November and my 
studies show that it is abnormally large in comparison 
with the steel ingot output. This condition usually 
means that a readjustment will be required. It did not 
exist a year ago. At the same time, unfilled orders 
for steel are lower than last year and have failed to 
show as much gain at the year-end as is usual. 

One of the most significant recent developments has 
been the downward trend in the employment and earn- 
ings of factory labor. The total payrolls of the manu- 
facturers reporting to the Federal Government were 
about 3 per cent smaller in November than in October. 


Fig. 5—The Purchasing 
Power of the Farm Dol- 
lar Fell During 1926. Ag- 
ricultural products in No- 
vember were relatively at 
only 80 per cent of non- 
agricultural prices (on a 
pre-war basis), against 87 
per cent a year ago. In 
spite of large crops, the 
farmers’ gross income was 
not so large as last year 


1921 1922 


EXPORTS 








This trend cannot go far without curtailing the pur- 
chasing power of labor, upon which the large volume 
of retail trade during the year has rested. Students 
of industrial trends will watch the December and Jan- 
uary returns with extraordinary interest and further 
declines, if they occur, will be conclusive evidence of a 
considerable recession. 

The usual indications of a major business crisis, 
however, have not appeared, or at least only partially 
and in a mild form. Money rates have been fairly 
easy, with none of the stringency that attends the de- 
velopment of a condition in which general forced liqui- 
dation is required. A spirit of caution has generally 
prevailed and, whatever the reason, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing has continued in evidence. Mercantile inventories 
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have on the whole been very light. There has been 
little complaint of the inefficiency of labor and the out- 
put per employee has been large and fairly steady. 
General over-production cannot be demonstrated to 
exist and I estimate that the total value of the com- 
modities produced from month to month has recently 


not been much out of line with the purchasing power 
of consumers. 


Some Unfavorable Symptoms Present 


EVERTHELESS, the careful student of the situ- 
ation will find several maladjustments and some 
of the unfavorable symptoms which often arise prior 
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Fig. 6— During 
the Last Two 
Years, Exports 
Have Been Rela- 
tively Low Com- 
pared With Im- 
ports. Gold ex- 
ports have at 
least equaled gold 
imports 
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to business recessions. As already noted, the prices of 
farm products are rather seriously out of line with 
prices of manufactured products. Building materials 
and clothing are still abnormally high and this tends 
to prevent a normal alinement of the nation’s indus- 
tries. Again the total inventories of manufactured 
goods in first hands are abnormally large. To some 
extent this is doubtless due to the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying and is offset by the small mercantile in- 
ventories, but to some extent it represents over-produc- 
tion in certain basic industries, among which may be 
mentioned copper, cotton, petroleum, silk, lard, auto- 
mobiles, building, corn and pig iron. 
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Waterways Handle More Steel 


lron and Steel Plants Seek Escape from Localization by 
Shipping on Rivers and Great Lakes 


ATERWAYS—a means of escape from locali- 

zation! This conception of the possibilities in 

water transportation is coming to the fore in 
the iron and steel industry at a time when the eco- 
nomical distribution of its products is its most baf- 
fling problem. 

In the face of steady gains in operating efficiency in 
recent years, producers have been burdened with heavy 
handicaps in marketing their products. In contrast 
with conditions before the war, rail distances, in terms 
of freight rates, have been greatly lengthened. For the 
steel mills, disadvantages in freight rates were trans- 
formed into formidable trade barriers when, with the 
abandonment of Pittsburgh Plus, basing points sprung 
up in producing centers outside of Pittsburgh, notably 
at Chicago and Birmingham. With this revolutionary 
change in selling practice, mills in the Pittsburgh and 
contiguous districts that had an established trade in 
the Middle West, Northwest, South or Southwest were 
confronted with the prospect of losing most of that 
business. Chicago district mills, on the other hand, 
although largely freed from competition in their nat- 
ural market, suffered because of another post-war shift 
of trade currents, i. e., the diversion of transcontinental 
traffic through the Panama Canal. This change made 
the Pacific Coast an economic appendage of the Eastern 
seaboard and Europe and took away from Chicago dis- 
trict producers the flourishing Coast trade that they 
formerly enjoyed. Even the rapidly growing Birming- 
ham district has been beset with new trade obstacles, 
the most notable of which has been foreign competition 
in Texas, one of the largest of its adjacent markets. 
The vessel rate on steel from Antwerp or Liverpool to 
Galveston is only about $3 per ton, which, with duty 
added, is lower than railroad freight rates from Amer- 
ican mills. 


Revival of Water Shipments Began in 1921 


All of these factors are circumscribing influences, 
but American business, so long accustomed to rapid 
growth, is impatient of economic restraints and has 
sought a way out. 

The revival of water shipments of steel came in the 
fall of 1921, when the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion inaugurated regular river shipments of its prod- 
ucts. This was virtually coincident with the establish- 
ment of Chicago base prices on plates, shapes and bars. 
River shipments from Pittsburgh have increased stead- 


The Illustration at the Top of the Page Shows a Tow of 


8500 Tons of Miscellaneous Steel Products Passing Through 
a Lock at Louisville. The barge in the left foreground shows 
the method of covering a cargo to protect it from moisture. 
Shipments of tin plate and wire are handled in this manner. 


ily since that time, and more recently there has been a 
notable growth of water shipments from the Birming- 
ham district and an expansion of steel traffic on the 
Great Lakes. 

Water movements of pig iron, scrap and cast iron 
pipe have also been on the increase. On the Eastern 
seaboard, where foreign competition in pig iron has 
been keen, there has been a growing use of waterways 
by domestic blast furnaces. Cast iron pipe makers, un- 
der the same competitive compulsion, are turning to the 
water not only for the delivery of their product to 
Eastern, Gulf and Pacific coast points, but for the in- 
bound shipment of raw materials. 


Progress Made in Water Transportation 


For many years the iron and steel industry has 
seen the economy of the water shipment of ore on the 
Great Lakes. With the benefit of that experience it has 
faced the necessity of developing water transportation 
of steel with confidence and intelligence. On the Ohio 
River, mills have made heavy investments in tow boats, 
barges and fully equipped docks. On the Great Lakes, 
boats with self-loading equipment have been put into 
service. At the same time private enterprise, the Gov- 
ernment and municipalities have responded to the grow- 
ing demand for carrying equipment and docks. The 
Inland Waterways Corporation, a Government-con- 
trolled company, is successfully operating a barge ser- 
vice on the Warrior and Mississippi rivers. 

The revival of interest in water transportation has 
given a new impetus to waterway improvements. The 
complete canalization of the Ohio River is only two 
years away. Work is under way on the Great Lakes- 
to-Gulf link, which will give Chicago a 9-ft. channel to 
the Mississippi River, and the deepening of the Mis- 
souri River between St. Louis and Kansas City is mak- 
ing steady progress. 

Total shipments of steel, pig iron and scrap on the 
Great Lakes in 1926 are estimated at between 400,000 
and 450,000 tons. In the Pittsburgh district shipments 
of steel on the Ohio River for the first 11 months of 
1926 totaled 295,316 net tons, according to estimates 
by United States Engineer’s office at Pittsburgh. These 
figures only include movements as far as Lock No. 11, 
located at Wellsburg, W. Va., just below Steubenville, 
Ohio, and north of Wheeling, W. Va. Shipments from 
lower river points such as Wheeling, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and Marietta, Ohio, are not covered in the 
estimates, which are made by the lock-keepers under 
the jurisdiction of the Pittsburgh office. Destinations 
are not asked as the boats pass through the locks, and 
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consequently there is no way of telling how much of 
the Ohio River freight from Pittsburgh goes to Mis- 
sissippi River points. Once a year shippers are asked 
to give actual figures of shipments made during a 12- 
month period. 

On the Mississippi River division of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, shipments of iron and steel 
in the first nine months of 1926 totaled 57,952 tons, as 
against 64,329 tons for all of last year. On the Warrior 
River division, shipments up to Sept. 30, 1926, aggre- 
gated 65,784 tons, compared with 76,562 tons for the 
entire year 1925. 


What Pittsburgh District Plants Have Done 


Use of the inland waterways by Pittsburgh district 
steel companies for the movement of their products to 
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The St. Louis Municipal 

Pier Is of Massive Con- 

struction. At the left a 

locomotive crane is shown 

unloading a barge with 

pipe during a period of 
high water 
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consuming districts is not exactly a new venture, since 
the American Steel & Wire Co., before its absorption 
by the Steel Corporation 26 years ago, used this means 
of getting a stock of nails, wire and fencing materials 
to its Memphis warehouse. But such shipments in 
those days were possible only during the periods of high 
river stages, and only during half of each year was the 
water deep enough to permit the passage of a barge 
drawing as much as 9 ft. 

It remained for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration to inaugurate regular river shipments of steel 
products in 1921. In the following year the Steel Cor- 
poration adopted the plan, consolidating the river ac- 
tivities of those of its subsidiaries that had maintained 
barges and towboats for the movement of coal and steel 
in and about the Pittsburgh district and placing them 
under the direction of the Carnegie Steel Co. It was 
not long afterward that the Pittsburgh Steel Co. saw 
the advantage of using the rivers, and the next com- 
pany to join the movement was the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. The Weirton Steel Co. recently completed 
a dock for handling river shipments of coal and before 
the end of this year will have completed an addition to 
it that will permit it to make shipments of steel by the 
river routes. For a time the Kelly Axe & Tool Co., 
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Charleston, W. Va., through an affiliated company, the 
W. C. Kelly Barge Line, brought its steel from Pitts- 
burgh to its plant via the Ohio and Kanawha rivers 
and had plans for the building of an assembling and 
shipping dock at Glassport, Pa., on the Monongahela 
River, as well as for a considerable enlargement of its 
river fleet. The company, however, last year turned 
over its towboat and six barges to the Mississippi-War- 
rior Service (Inland Waterways Corporation), and has 
been depending on a privately operated barge line be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Charleston, while its plans for 
greater use of the rivers are in abeyance. The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. also uses the privately owned barge 
line, the Inland Waterways Co., with headquarters in 
Louisville, in making river shipments. The Carnegie 
Steel Co., the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and 
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At the Right Is Shown the 
Unloading of Pipe When 
the River Stage Is Low 
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the Wheeling Steel Corporation are the companies that 
maintain their own towboats and barges, but with the 
completion of the locks and dams in the lower Ohio 
River from Evansville, Ind., to Cairo, IIL, it is probable 
that other steel companies on or within easy access to 
the rivers will have their own river equipment. 

River shipments were begun in an effort to break 
through a cordon of high railroad freight rates that 
made it difficult for Pittsburgh district and Valley steel 
manufacturers to reach the desirable markets of the 
South and Southwest in competition with mills more 
advantageously located. Actual experience in barging, 
however, caused producers to revise their ideas regard- 
ing the possibilities in water shipments. Except in 
the case of a few isolated customers willing to take 
large tonnages of material at one time, river shipments 
are primarily for stock. The general policy of buy- 
ers is to purchase in relatively small amounts for early 
delivery, and barge shipments are hardly fast enough 
to meet such demands. While the movement down- 
river from Pittsburgh to Memphis has been made as 
quickly as in nine days, that was during a period when 
the water was at flood stage and it was not necessary 
to go through the locks. The ordinary time is longer, 
and steel that is wanted by a specified time still goes 
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by rail. Pipe, wire products, standard sizes of bars 
and shapes, cold-finished steel bars, sheets and other 
products usually to be found in steel warehouses are 
moving by river to go into stock. Warehouses that for- 
merly were used as transfer points for rail shipments 
to interior destinations now have the status of supply 
depots to serve the territories adjacent to them. The 
advantage of such centers of distribution becomes ap- 
parent when it is realized that pipe is the most im- 
portant commodity from the standpoint of demand in 
the Southwest and when drilling or a pipe line is sched- 
uled, the oil companies cannot wait. On the other hand, 
some barge shipments go directly to the consumer. One 
Pittsburgh company has sent tin plate down the river 
to a New Orleans ean factory, but tin plate usually 
moves from the mills well in advance of its cutting and 
there is rarely a pressing time element in its delivery. 
Likewise cotton ties, being of standard design, can be 
made up and shipped well ahead of their use. A Pitts- 
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and 2000 barges for the carrying of coal, steel, sand 
and other bulk freight. The experiences of the past 
five years in river shipments have charted the course 
of the Pittsburgh district steel companies. They know 
what river shipments cost and whether there is a real 
saving over all-rail shipments. Shipping by river has 
not all been at a saving, because, in spite of shipments 
as long as 30 years ago, the efforts since 1921 have 
been of a pioneering character and pioneers usually 
pay the bills for those who benefit from their initia- 
tive. It costs money to maintain crews at a down-river 
point when the river depth is not sufficient for the 
boats to be floated back to the home base, to say 
nothing of the overhead of the barges rendered idle by 
insufficient river stages. It costs money when a tow 
of barges has grounded in shallow water and has to 
be hauled off. These are some of the pioneering expe- 
riences of those companies which have made shipments 
beyond the zones of the locks and dams into waters that 
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Loading Structural Steel Calls for Good Planning Because of the Bulky and Irregular Character of the Mate- 
rial. These barge loads went from Pittsburgh to the Jones & Laughlin warehouse and terminal at Memphis 
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burgh maker of cotton ties, in fact, shipped all of its 
output by river in 1926. 

Railroad congestion was another reason for the de- 
velopment of river transportation by Pittsburgh dis- 
trict mills. When they found in river barges a remedy 
for congestions of coal shipments on the railroads, it 
was natural that they should turn to the rivers not only 
to get their steel to distant points cheaply, but to 
escape delays incident to car-choked railroad lines, 
which occasioned so many complaints on the part of 
consumers five or six years ago. By taking some of 
the load off the railroads the mills enabled the latter 
to function more easily. By placing a stock at some 
convenient distributing point they gave the railroads a 
haul from river terminals to inland destinations and 
at the same time insured prompter delivery to con- 
sumers. The river service has never been urged as a 
competitor of the railroads, but rather as a necessary 
supplement to rail facilities. It has helped the rail- 
roads in two ways: It lightened their loads when they 
were trying to develop efficiency, and it stimulated the 
railroad managements to greater effort, because, if 
river service became too extensive, it could not fail to 
affect railroad revenues. 

In the Pittsburgh harbor there are now 85 towboats 
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are navigable only in flood stages. They also endured the 
lack of dock facilities at many points where shipments 
might be landed much more conveniently to ultimate 
destination than where the unloading had to be made. 
But their efforts have not been in vain, as municipali- 
ties along the rivers have seen the benefits and docks 
have been and are being built. Moreover, in two years 
there will be a constant stage of water in the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to its junction with the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation maintains 
a terminal and warehouse at Memphis and a warehouse 
in Cincinnati. The Wheeling Steel Corporation has a 
warehouse at Memphis. Others delivering steel at that 
port use the municipal terminal and warehouse. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. maintains a warehouse at St 
Louis; others going there use the public facilities. Mem 
phis is as far as Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
goes regularly with barge shipments, usually turning 
its loaded barges over to the Mississippi-Warrior Ser- 
vice at that point for deliveries at lower Mississippi 
River destinations. This company has made shipments 
direct to St. Louis, but found that too much time was 
lost in making the turn on the Mississippi; consequent- 
ly, it is now turning its barges for St. Louis over to the 
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HE floating type of dock has the advantage of 
keeping barges and railroad cars on the same 

plane regardless of the stage of the river. At the 
right is depicted such a dock at the St. Louis ter- 
minal, It consists of a series of concrete barges 
that rise and fall with the water level so that a 
transfer platform attached to the barges is always 
at the same level with respect to the floors of rail- 
road cars spotted on the barge tracks and the 
decks of freight barges moored alongside. In the 
foreground is a river-going barge equipped to 
handle package freight. In the background two 
locomotive cranes mounted on a concrete barge are 
transferring freight too heavy to be trucked. 

At the top of the page is shown a floating type 
of dock located at Memphis where the difference 
between high and low water is as much as 48 ft. 
The photograph at the bottom of the page shows a 
locomotive crane at the Memphis dock transferring 
steel from barge to railroad car. 
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Mississippi-Warrior Service at Cairo, Ill. New Orleans 
has been the destination of all Steel Corporation ship- 
ments out of the Pittsburgh district. It uses munici- 
pal facilities at that point. This company is building 
a large terminal and warehouse at Houston, Tex. This 
it expects to serve by river shipments from Pittsburgh, 
using the intracoastal canal that is under way between 
New Orleans and Houston. 

In loading barges the Carnegie Steel Co. usually 
puts 1000 tons in a barge. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation loads 800 tons to the barge. The basis of 
reckoning is 100 tons to a foot of draft. The lighter 
load is safer, for the reason that there are frequently 





Interior of a Barge Loaded With Steel Pipe. Small 
sizes are placed at the bottom, large sizes in the 
middle and small sizes on top. This is a space- 
saving method, since fewer pieces would fit in if 
large-diameter pipe were placed at the bottom 


stretches of river where there is not sufficient stage for 
a boat drawing more than 8 or 9 ft. 


Developments on the Lower Ohio 


The use of the Ohio River by iron and steel com- 
panies is not confined to producers in the Pittsburgh 
district. An Ironton, Ohio, manufacturer of nails and 
wire has its own towboat and 10 barges, each with a 
capacity of 750 tons. Shipments of nails and wire are 
being made regularly to Cincinnati, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, Ind., Cairo, Ill., and Memphis. In fact, Cincinnati 
jobbers are taking a bargeload of nails monthly. The 
Ironton plant’s excellent facilities for delivering mate- 
rial by water have won for it a very large share of the 
wire and nail business at Ohio River points. The same 
producer is shipping pig iron by barge to Cincinnati, 
Louisville and Evansville, and at least one shipment has 
been made this year as far south as Nashville on the 
Cumberland River. A number of the largest consumers 
of pig iron on the lower Ohio River are now receiving 
a liberal percentage of their total requirements by 
water. Among them may be mentioned the Louisville 
plant of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., the Addyston, 
Ohio, plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. and the Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Water shipments of steel to lower Ohio River points 
are also being made by Pittsburgh district mills. Two 
jobbers at Evansville, Ind., have received large ship- 
ments of finished material by barge from a leading 
Pittsburgh district producer at various times during 
the past year. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
recently acquired a warehouse at Cincinnati, which 
doubtless will be served by barge shipments. 

The increased use of the river has stimulated the 
construction of adequate terminals. At Cincinnati, the 
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Shipments of Iron and Steel on Mississippi Division of 
Mississippi-Warrior Service 
Years 1924, 1925 and Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 
(In Tons) 


First 

Nine 
Months, 

1924 1925 1926 

Southbound 
Rails and railroad track material... 1,959 1,288 526 
Bar, sheet and structural steel..... 18,704 26,304 19,474 
yy rae 1,259 1,965 1,564 
ee Sn I be at cnn hn es 06 4,496 11,048 12,927 
Car &xles and wheels............. 1,449 759 Swale 
nn ia's Giga ae ete Gu iw Tae walere ms ese 403 606 

i . dvb tasGeuekn Sh eeb usb ae eh es 1,073 1,600 ° 
6 kethé st ae behest eek eseae'e't 1,570 2,619 ° 
pe OO ee 651 57 ee 
Miscellaneous iron and steel articles 9,525 16,574 22,393 








41,089 62,820 56,884 
Northbound 








Rails and railroad track material. . 930 ces i 

Bar, sheet and structural steel..... 706 939 416 

eS ee ee neni vans Secs 

< ee ae 6 25 

Car axles and wheels.............. ons . 

ate atin hay ec a ee wa le he 29 eae 

Er eee eT ee CT ree aes 21 

I er See ee ne rae 289 117 

Zeeee, GOR ONE steel... .<ccscccce bane oes Hives 

Miscellaneous iron and steel articles 51 407 652 
2,011 1,509 1,068 


Note: Chain, nails, wire, etc., have been classified under 
“Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Articles” in year 1926. 
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Cincinnati River-Rail Terminal Co. has recently com- 
pleted a dock with modern material-handling equip- 
ment. This company’s rates are as follows: 


In Group 1, including all structural material exceeding 
38 ft. in length, the charge for transferring from barge to 
railroad car is $1 per ton. In case the material is less than 
38 ft. in length, the mene is reduced to 65c. per ton. 

Group 2 embraces nails, bolts and nuts in kegs, wire in 
rolls or spools, and tin plate in boxes. For this material the 
transfer charge is 85c. r ton. If the material is packed 
so that it can be handled in lifts of a number of small units 
at one time, the charge is 65c. per ton. 

Pig iron, or any other material handled by magnets, is 
transferred at a cost of 35c. per ton. 


The rates were based on similar charges at Louis- 
ville and Evansville and the actual operating cost as 
computed by the company. The present charges, how- 
ever, are considered temporary, and it is the hope of 
the company that they can be reduced somewhat later. 


Water Shipments in the St. Louis District 


Barge shipments of steel to St. Louis, like those to 
other river points that have been mentioned, are largely 
for replenishing warehouse stocks. A large Pittsburgh 
steel company that has a warehouse at St. Louis has 
shipped wire products by barge and rail as often as 
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Shipments of Iron and Steel on Warrior Division of 
Mississippi-Warrior Service 
Years 1924, 1925 and Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 








(In Tons) 
First 
Nine 
Months, 
1924 1925 1926 
Southbound 
Rails and railroad track material... 38,464 50,458 37,044 
Bar, sheet and structural steel..... 9,857 10,457 11,902 
"em GEE GOFIO PORTO 6. occ cv ccviesecces a0 bene wie 
i Mo os cen eeana b's pwreis 47 1,778 
Car Q@kles and WROGIS. ...cccccccse himme 38 “en 
OSS re ee ee - on'e le dsl 
DE Ch etvatsan eas bGNGue wes aa ewe 516 3,053 «se 
OE Se eee eee eee 139 829 ne 
ee. GO OI GOOG. occcccseosncs sais sin ee waiea 
Miscellaneous iron and steel articles 119 1,167 3,475 
Billets, from and steel... ...cscecee 5 late a eit 6 athe 
[eGtt. le OEE DIOGED, «6.0 sce cccces 784 5,524 672 
49,879 71,573 54,871 
Northbound 
Rails and railroad track material.. 9 155 oetece 
Bar, sheet and structural steel..... 709 1,223 744 
Tim ated terme Plate... ccccctvvvsss ine “ne 
Pine, BOR Wd BIOM . 6c cs cavererds 377 427 63 
Car axles and wheels............. ~— ian 
TM nce nk sa 6. Shbe sera Se snc ee ee 
ER Be in a's ap ibatahhn sa 6 sesh up es 
ME Lcd ws oe ohio aka a's 0640 @ahe4es 
Tanks, iron and steel............+:+ oe a aie aalete 
Miscellaneous iron and steel articles 190 1,009 432 
Billets, iron and steel............. Sets 2,175 4,049 
Iron, pig and bloom............++. obese Lae 5,625 


1,285 4,989 10,913 
Note: Chain, nails, wire, etc., have been classified under 
“Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Articles” in year 1926. 
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once a month, although recently the shipments have 
been somewhat irregular. Formerly the all-water route 
was used from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, but it was found 
more satisfactory to ship by barge to Louisville and by 
rail from there to St. Louis. Each shipment consists of 
about 500 tons. The all-rail rate from Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis is 43c. per 100 lb., and the river-and-rail rate 
via Louisville is 35c., so that the saving is 8c. per 100 
lb. The unimproved section of the Ohio River between 
Evansville and Cairo is an obstacle to regular all-water 
shipments to Mississippi River points. Combination 


At the Right Is Shown a Barge of the 

Double-Skin Type, With Eight Water- 

Tight Compartments. Two or three 

of these could be punctured without 

admitting enough water to sink the 

barge. The cargo is above the com- 
partments 


wind event i) NENUHUPD AN EUQOUOUENEOTREEERONRUOONONAgR UCT E21" itl SHPO PENREAER ENE HOEEOH Ey penny 


river-and-rail rates, therefore, are being employed to a 
considerable extent. To Memphis the river-rail rate 
via Louisville is 40.7¢c. per 100 lb., as against an all-rail 
charge from Pittsburgh of 56c. 

Another important Pittsburgh steel company util- 
izes the rivers for shipments to St. Louis, although it 
has no warehouse at that point. Its last barge ship- 
ment of pipe to St. Louis was made in March and was 
consigned to a leading jobber. 

Occasionally the ability to ship by water operates 
to the advantage of producers in permitting shipments 
from more distant points when deliveries cannot be 
made conveniently from nearby plants. In February, 
1925, a St. Louis consumer received a water shipment 
of 850 tons of bar-size tees from Pittsburgh. The ma- 
terial was carried the entire distance by river, being 
unloaded at the St. Louis municipal docks. The tees 
were in 250-lb. bundles and had been rebundled in 
10,000-lb. major lifts. The order for the steel had been 
placed with a Chicago mill on the basis of the Chicago 
base price plus the railroad freight rate to St. Louis. 

Foreign shipments of steel to St. Louis via the Mis- 
sissippi River have been almost negligible, although not 
entirely lacking. A St. Louis manufacturer of building 
specialties this year bought 400 tons of 1 x 1 x %-in. 
mild steel tees for shipment from Antwerp, Belgium. 
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" The first lot of 125 tons left Antwerp on Aug. 13, 


landed in New Orleans on Oct. 5 and arrived in St. 
Louis Nov. 5. A second shipment, which also moved 
entirely by water, arrived about three weeks later, and 
a third shipment of about 100 tons is now on the way. 
The latter will probably be loaded on cars at Cairo, IIl., 
for shipment by rail to St. Louis, since navigation north 
of Cairo is closed on account of ice floes. The buyer re- 
ports that the steel that arrived was in poor condition, 
being badly bent and twisted. Another shipment of 100 
tons of Belgian structural steel moved from New Or- 
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The Barge at the 
Left, Loaded with 
Steel Bars, Is of 
the Single-Skin 
Type. Such a 
barge carries a 
higher insurance 
rate because if a 
hole is punched 
in the shell the 
barge will fill 


leans to St. Louis by water and thence by rail to Red 
Oak, Iowa. 

A canvass of fabricators in St. Louis indicates that 
no barge shipments of plain maternal have been re- 
ceived for some time. A leading fabricator has not re- 
ceived any steel by barge since 1922, when a saving of 
$2 a ton was made on a shipment of 2000 tons. Since 
that time no concessions have been offered on water 
shipments, and as no saving could be made from deliv- 
ered prices quoted by Chicago mills, there has been no 
object in buying barge steel. Moreover, river deliveries 
are slower than railroad deliveries, a large order must 
be placed to obtain a barge shipment, and a large ton- 
nage arriving at one time involves difficulties in han- 
dling, storing and financing. Fabricators occasionally 
use barges for shipments of steel work to Memphis and 
New Orleans. This is done only when there is plenty 
of time for the steel to reach destination. 

St. Louis district producers of iron and steel have 
lately commenced ‘to take’ interest in water transporta- 
tion. The recent expansion in the pig iron capacity of 
one company led it to experiment with water ship- 
ments in an effort to find a broader market for its 
product. Last summer barges of pig iron were shipped 


from St. Louis to Newport, Ky., Addyston, Ohio, and 
The barges had come to St. Louis loaded 


other points. 














with West Virginia coal, and the pig iron was shipped 
to give them a return haul up the Ohio River. While 
docks at East St. Louis are equipped to handle pig iron 
and coal, some of the Ohio River destinations were lack- 
ing in adequate unloading facilities. Since that time 
considerable progress has been made in equipping docks 
at Ohio River points, and the prospects for similar 
back hauls in coal barges have improved. In the past 
water shipments of coal from the upper Ohio Valley to 
St. Louis have been hampered by a lack of carrying 
equipment, but it is understood that a number of im- 
portant West Virginia coal companies will have their 
own barges by next summer. A fact that cannot be 
overlooked in connection with shipments from St. Louis 
to Ohio River points is that sharp competition will be 
encountered from an Ohio River producer of pig iron 
with a much shorter water haul. 

The opportunities for river shipments in other direc- 
tions are limited. Deliveries to points south and north 
along the Mississippi River are so small that the rail- 
roads offer the most desirable means of transportation. 
Shipments to Gulf ports are out of question because 
of the more favorable freight rates on pig iron from 
Sparrows Point, Md., and Europe. A lack of docks 
equipped for handling pig iron, variations of water 
levels and insufficient river traffic are obstacles to the 
shipment of iron to upper Mississippi points. The total 
tonnage of all products moving north is so small that 
when pig iron is only a part of a cargo the shipment 
must wait for the accumulation of other freight. 

For several years the St. Louis district has been re- 
ceiving barge iron from an Alabama furnace located 
on the Tennessee River. Some of this is shipped all- 
river via the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
while the remainder moves by river and rail, being 
transferred from barges to railroad cars at Metropolis, 
Ill. Some of these shipments go as far north as Chi- 
cago. The rail and river rate to Chicago is $4.18 per 
ton, as compared with an all-rail rate of $6.01 from 
Birmingham. 


Increase in Rail-and-River Traffic from Chicago 


Chicago, although it still lacks a navigable all-water 
connection with the Mississippi River, is shipping a 
steadily increasing volume of traffic for rail-and-river 
delivery. Southbound carload shipments of all prod- 
ucts from Chicago via railroad and Inland Waterways 
Corporation barge totaled 7513 carloads for the first 11 
months of 1926, as compared with 5940 carloads for 
the 12 months of 1925, 4616 carloads for 1924 and 3179 
carloads for 1923. For the month of November, 1926, 
when a total of 618 carloads moved south from Chi- 
cago, 54 carloads, or 9 per cent, were for export ship- 
ment and 22 carloads, or 3% per cent, were for delivery 
at American coastal points. 

Shipments of steel by rail and river from Chicago 
are still comparatively small, although they are in- 
creasing. During the first 11 months of 1926 two Chi- 
cago producers of heavier finished steel products 
shipped 392 carloads by rail and river as against 303 
carloads shipped in the 12 months of 1925 and 337 car- 
loads shipped in 1924. The shipments of one of these 
companies in 1926, totaling 7500 tons, consisted mainly 
of sheets for Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas deliveries. 
A Chicago district maker of lighter finished steel prod- 
ucts shipped 96 carloads by rail and river in the first 
11 months of 1926, or more than twice the 47 carloads 
shipped in the 12 months of 1925. 

Rail-and-river freight rates average about 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rates. The all-rail rate on finished 
steel from Chicago to New Orleans is 57c. per 100 Ib., 
and the rail-and-river rate is 47c. From Chicago to 
Memphis the all-rail charge is 42c. per 100 lb. as 
against a rail-and-river rate of 35c. Corresponding 
rates from Pittsburgh are higher. The all-rail rate 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans is 67c. and the rail- 
and-river rate is 56c. From Pittsburgh to Memphis 
the all-rail rate is 56c. as compared with a rail-and- 
river rate of 40.7c. Rail-river-ocean rates from Chicago 
to the Pacific Coast are too high to permit competition 
with shipments originating on the Eastern seaboard. 

Rail-and-river shipments from Chicago to the North- 
west loom up as an early possibility. River equipment 
of comparatively light draft is now being provided for 
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the upper stretches of the Mississippi, and the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service has established a combination 
rail-and-river rate from Chicago to St. Paul that is $1 


less per ton than the all-rail rate. Shipments of steel 
under this rate will be by rail from Chicago to Dubuque, 
Iowa, and from there by barge to St. Paul. 


Shipments on the Warrior River Gain 


The Birmingham district, in the South, is also mak- 
ing increasing use of river transportation. Formerly 
a producer of raw materials primarily, today this ter- 
ritory uses between 80 and 90 per cent of its annual 
output of 2,850,000 tons of pig iron at home. Its pro- 
duction of steel has risen to 2,000,000 tons per annum, 
and virtually no semi-finished steel is shipped out of 
the district. The rapid expansion in the production of 
finished products has made it necessary for Birming- 
ham district plants to cultivate outside, as well as 
home, markets. In Texas and the Southwest, sections 
regarded as naturally tributary to Birmingham, as well 
as on the Pacific Coast, in Florida and in foreign coun- 
tries, such as Japan and Latin America, opportunities 
for trade have been recognized and seized. Cheaper 
transportation via the Warrior River to Mobile and 
New Orleans is proving an aid to Birmingham district 
producers in their efforts to cultivate these markets. 

The barge service of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration on the Warrior River now handles about 15,- 
000 tons of freight per month in each direction. Nor- 
mally about 60 per cent of the down-stream tonnage 
consists of iron and steel products, while manganese 
ore, sulphur for chemical plants and lumber for car 
works make up 50 per cent of the up-stream tonnage. 
Through the use of the river equipment a saving of 
from 5 to 20 per cent under railroad freight rates is 
made. Birmingham itself is not located on the banks 
of the river, but a railroad covering the intervening 20 
miles has been recently purchased by the Government 
barge company. The terminal of the road, Birming- 
port, is 416 miles distant from Mobile, a seaport which 
is being developed by the State of Alabama at a cost 
of $10,000,000. When this work is completed, mechan- 
ical equipment will handle outgoing as well as incom- 
ing products at the lowest possible cost. Even now 
the facilities available, including an ore and coal bridge, 
load and unload barges and ships at a rapid pace. From 
Mobile the barge route continues by intracoastal canal 
to New Orleans. 

The Government equipment on the Warrior River 
now consists of three steel towboats and 58 barges, 
many of the latter also being built of steel. In addi- 
tion there is a small leased towboat. The growth of 
traffic has been so rapid that considerable tonnage 
offered in 1926 had to be refused, but the Government 
has promised to supply additional tows and barges 
early in 1927. 


Will Stimulate Shipments to Gulf Ports 


The barge service is expected to stimulate ship- 
ments of iron and steel to States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, particularly Texas, which is a fertile market 
for reinforcing bars, structural steel, rails, track ac- 
cessories, wire and nails. It will also be increasingly 
employed in connection with shipments to the Pacific 
Coast, which for some time has been a large buyer of 
cast iron pipe, structural shapes and other steel prod- 
ucts from the Birmingham district. This material, 
whether shipped to Mobile by rail or barge, is carried 
the remainder of the distance by. ocean vessel via the 
Panama Canal. Other shipments through Mobile in- 
clude rails and other finished steel products for Japan, 
exports of various products to Latin America, and cast 
iron pipe and structural steel for the east coast of 
Florida. 

The river service, in addition to stimulating exports, 
lowers the barriers to imports. In 1926 a Birmingham 
district steel company imported upward of 20,000 tons 
of billets from France, which are said to have been 
handled from Mobile by river barge. Several thousand 
tons of pig iron from England were imported during 
the year by a cast iron pipe company, but this mate- 
rial was shipped from Mobile to Birmingham by rail. 

(To Be Concluded) 








Warehouse Distribution Dwindling 


New Competitive Conditions Create Problems for Steel 
Jobbers—An Analysis of Present Situation Dis- 
closes Higher Costs and Lower Profits 


BAREHOUSES handling iron 
and steel have _ suffered 
heavy losses in trade dur- 
ing the past few years. 
Whatever benefits stabilized 
prices have brought to the 
mills, to labor or to indus- 
try in general, they have 
proved distinctly detrimen- 
tal to the steel jobbers. 
Formerly credited with 
distributing 10 per cent of 
all the finished steel rolled 
in this country, private 
warehouses probably handle 
somewhat less than that 
In fact, one authority estimates that 





amount today. 
private warehouses—tnose not operated by steel man- 
ufacturers—are doing only 50 per cent of the volume 


of business they handled before the war. Not only 
has the amount of tonnage declined, but operating 
expenses have mounted and the margin between costs 
and selling prices has steadily dwindled. 

The plight of the warehouses is a result of the 
passing of wide swings in prices and the ascendancy 
of hand-to-mouth buying. With this change in market 
conditions, long-established trade relationships have 
been upset and in the confusion of readjustment cer- 
tain practices have cropped out that have been hurtful 
to warehouses and, in some instances, to mills and 
consumers as well. A survey of the warehouse trade 
discloses that existing maladjustments are natural out- 
growths of compelling economic factors. With steel 
capacity beyond the needs of the country, competition 
for the tonnage available has been keen, and mills 
and warehouses alike have been forced to make increas- 
ing concessions in the face of consumers’ demands for 
service. The normal condition of the seller has been 
one of constant need for business. He is not in a 
position to set hard and fast limits on service, espe- 
cially when he finds that his competitors are not doing 
so. 

Some of the practices that have sprung up during 
this transition period may disappear as the steel trade 
finds a more settled basis for marketing its products. 
Other changes, according to present indications, may 
prove more lasting. 


Distribution Costs Have Increased 


One outstanding fact that cannot be overlooked in 
studying the warehouse problem is that the current 
period of stabilized prices, while conducive to eco- 
nomical mill operations, has increased distribution costs 
for producers as well as jobbers. For both there has 
been a marked increase in the number of orders and 
a proportionate decrease in their size. 

Among the mills there has been a disposition to 
accept orders for very small quantities or orders for 
larger quantities covering a most varied and miscel- 
laneous assortment of items and sizes. Some mills have 
attempted to limit shipments to 1 ton of a size, but 
for others there is virtually no lower limit to the size 
of an order that will be accepted from a steady cus- 
tomer. Orders for as little as 1000 lb. have been ac- 
cepted. From individual customers without contracts 
mills have been known to take three to four mixed 
carload orders over a spread of a year. 


Advantages of Hand-to-Mouth Buying to the Consumer 


The small order has been forced on the mills by the 
disinclination of the buyer to purchase for forward 


needs. Not being apprehensive of price advances, he 
sees no need for laying in stocks. Mill bookings are 
not, and have not been, so heavy as to make material 
hard to get, and good railroad service insures prompt 
delivery after the steel is rolled. The release of capital 
formerly frozen in stocks has reduced the consumers’ 
overhead, and smaller stocks, it has been found, are 
more easily kept in balance. In small,supplies, more- 
over, the buyer sees protection from losses incident to 
a change in the design of his product, a contingency 
that may arise at any time. When large stocks are 
carried, they are frequently rendered almost worth- 
less by such a change or subjected to heavy wastage 
if utilized. With these advantages in short-term buy- 
ing, the user sees no reason for abandoning the policy. 
By closely checking his small stocks he can anticipate 
a shortage two or three weeks ahead. While he might 
obtain even more prompt delivery from warehouse, 
he prefers to buy from mill at a lower price. 

Small orders are by no means confined to small 
buyers. Many small, mixed orders are placed by large 
contract customers. The mills accept them to retain 
the good will,of buyers, entering them at current mill 
quotations or even at the prices ruling in the contracts. 
The large buyer, in other words, uses his contract as 
a lever to force acceptance of the small order. 

When the mill is offered a small order from a small 
user, it is disposed to accept it in the belief that if it 
is rejected, some other mill will take it. Moreover, 
certain producers believe it good policy to cultivate 
the smaller customer. On this point the sales man- 
ager of an Ohio sheet company says: 

We have built up a considerable portion of our present 
business by starting to sell sheets in very small lots to com- 
panies that were very small customers but have grown to be 
such large consumers that they buy 1000 tons or more at a 
time. We have followed these companies along in their 
growth and rendered service that has enabled us to keep 
their business and to get larger orders as they have grown. 
We do not propose to abandon this method of doing business, 


as our success to a large extent is attributable to building up 
trade with small buyers who have grown to become large 


buyers. 

Another reason that mills advance to justify the 
taking of small orders is that jobbers have taken what 
is considered mill business, having the mills make di- 
rect shipments to consumers of a portion of their con- 
tract material. One comment made on this point is 
that “if jobbers won’t keep out of the carlot business, 
the mills will not quit taking less-than-carload orders.” 
Incidentally, warehouses frequently suffer much em- 
barrassment by encouraging customers to come to them 
for mill orders. While an order for a carload for mill 
shipment may seem desirable, the customer so served 
often thinks that 12,000 lb., and in some instances, as 
little as 2000 lb., made up of a number of sizes, should 
also be handled from mill. 


Mill Costs Increased by Small Orders 


While it is apparent that the acceptance of small 
orders by the mills is a natural outcome of short-term 
buying, there is no doubt that it has increased mill] 
costs. Moreover, these extra costs must be absorbed 
by the trade as a whole. All buyers, whether they 
purchase in warehouse quantities or fot, must bear 
this burden, with the result that in the long run, it 
is argued, they must pay higher base prices than 
would be the case if mills limited orders to larger 
quantities. The mills, according to the contention of 
jobbers, could prevent this economic waste by rejecting 
business of warehouse proportions. They would lose 
nothing ultimately in total tonnage because such busi- 
ness would be handled by the warehouses, which in 
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turn would buy their supplies from the mills. Further- 
more, the jobbers state, their specifications would be 
large, thereby promoting low mill costs. 

There is no question that the decline in the average 
size of mill orders has resulted in more frequent 
changes in rolls. This, however, has not been an out- 
come of small buying alone but also of a reduction in 
the size of specifications against contracts. In fact, 
it is difficult to estimate the proportion of total ton- 
nage booked that is made up of small orders because 
contracting is at close range and specifications are 
small and often as troublesome as small orders. The 
increase in the number of roll changes, however, is by 
no means in proportion to the gain in the number 
of orders and specifications. By matching small orders 
with rollings made up of numerous small specifications 
it has been found possible to prolong the period in 
which rolls are in service. If a customer wants 3 tons 
of bars, the mill will take the order for delivery early 
in the rolling of the size specified. If the rolls for 
the size wanted are in at the time the order is 
placed, delivery may be made inside of a week. Ex- 
cept in rare cases when many sizes are specified in 
a small order, mills will make delivery within two 
weeks although tonnage on the books may indicate 
commitments for four to six weeks ahead. Often the 
small order comes from a large user who has heavy 
specifications at the mill. In such a case the buyer 
usually agrees to advanced delivery on other tonnage 
to permit the small order to be rushed through. In 
other instances, mills will run a small order on the as- 
sumption that larger specifications by other buyers are 
being taken at a faster rate than needed and that a 
delay of a day in their delivery will not inconvenience 
them. Only a few hours on a mill, it-is pointed out, 
will take care of a great many small orders. 


Switching Costs and Quantity Extras 


Producers take the attitude that small orders do 
not cost any more at the mill than large orders, pro- 
vided that mill sizes are specified. The extra cost 
comes in obtaining the order and routing it. In fact, 
the paper work costs as much for a small order as for 
a large one. On a mixed order, delivery promises 
usually make allowance for the time consumed in 
switching a railroad car from one mill to another. The 
switching cost should properly be charged the cus- 
tomer, but in view of the severity of competition, no 
producer has seen fit to do so. For the same reason, 
no doubt, the mills have failed to charge quantity ex- 
tras for mill sizes, except in the case of bars and small 
shapes and sheets. They admit the propriety of such 
charges, but have not taken the concerted action neces- 
sary to put them into force. Jobbers contend that 
if the mills maintained rigid quantity extras, 20 to 30 
per cent more tonnage would be thrown to the ware- 
houses, which would permit them to render service to 
their trade at less cost than at present. 


Competition from the Mill-Owned Warehouse 


In comparison with recent post-war years some 
of the leading warehousing interests of the country 
had a fairly satisfactory business in 1926. They report 
that the volume of tonnage was steady and that in 
most districts warehouse differentials over mill prices 
were fairly well maintained. Other factors in the 
jobbing trade, however, report further recessions in 
business. For one important company, for example, 
warehouse bookings in a northern Ohio territory in 
1926 were only 65 per cent of the 1925 volume. 

Whether or not the warehouses are continuing to 
lose ground, it is evident that the competition confront- 
ing them is exceedingly severe and that it is not con- 
fined to the mills proper. For the privately owned 
warehouse competition from the mill-owned warehouse 
is a problem of growing importance. Such warehouses 
have the advantage in that they can better anticipate 
future requirements, having at their command specific 
details regarding mill bookings. Furthermore, they 
are undoubtedly better supported by the mills, both 
with respect to quantities and deliveries specified in 
orders placed for rolling. While the mill warehouses 
charge the same prices for service as the independent 
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companies, they are able to spread any losses incident 
to their jobbing operations over the many stages of 
operation from the ore down to the finished product. 
The losses, nevertheless, must be borne by the industry 
at large, and it is charged that in the final analysis 
all buyers from mill, the independent warehouses in- 
cluded, must pay them. From the standpoint of sound 
business, it is contended, there is no more reason why 
the mill warehouse should be operated at a loss than 
the mill end of the business itself. 


Selling Warehouse Stock at Mill Prices 


The alleged failure of the steel company warehouse 
to get prices high enough to net a fair profit on its 
investment is one of the reasons advanced by the in- 
dependent jobbers for their own inability to operate 
profitably. The community of interests of the mill and 
its warehouse not only results in insufficient concern 
regarding warehouse profits, it is said, but also fre- 
quently leads to the demoralizing practice of selling 
warehouse steel at mill prices. In taking a small 
order, it is asserted, the mill, for economical reasons, 
usually produces more than the order calls for, placing 
the surplus in the mill warehouse. For the sake of an 
illustration, let it be assumed that a customer provid- 
ing enough business to go direct to the mill with his 
orders finds himself in need of a small lot of bars in 
a size that cannot be scheduled and rolled promptly 
enough to suit him. The mill salesman, it is said, 
usually knows what is in the warehouse stock, and to 
get the order or to keep the customer satisfied will 
exert every possible influence to get the steel shipped 
from the warehouse. When the steel is shipped from 
stock, however, it is not at the warehouse price but 
on the mill base. 

The warehouses are also encountering competition 
from companies consuming steel in the manufacture 
of their products and from fabricators whose plants 
are not fully occupied in their own particular activity. 
Sales by such companies are primarily from stocks 
carried for their own use, and there is no attempt 
to render a complete warehousing service. The incen- 
tive for these ventures into warehousing is that sales 
can be made with little increase in overhead and with- 
out additions to the sales organization. In some cases 
their solicitation for business has been very active. 


Warehouses Feel Foreign Competition 


In cities along seaboard, particularly at such points 
as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Houston and Galveston, Tex., and San Francisco, the 
warehouse situation has been complicated by imports 
of European bars and shapes which have been sold 
from warehouse without regard to the American steel 
prices. For example, steel bars from domestic mills 
delivered to a Philadelphia warehouse have cost from 
2.22c. to 2.32c. per lb., and with the usual jobbing dif- 
ferential added, the sales price which some distributers 
have attempted to obtain is not less than 3c. and up 
to 3.10c. and 3.20c. However, foreign bars have been 
sold out of Philadelphia warehouse at $5 to $8 a ton 
below these prices. A similar situation has existed 
on structural shapes. 

In the New York district a warehouse was recently 
opened which stocks foreign steel exclusively, making 
competition more difficult for those preferring to han- 
dle American steel. Birmingham mills have shared 
with importers of foreign steel the business of ware- 
houses at such points as New Orleans and Mobile, 
but in Texas foreign steel has had almost full sway, 
as the high freight rates from nearest mills make it 
difficult for domestic producers to compete with foreign 
steel without sacrificing too much of their sales prices. 
On the Pacific Coast also importers have cut into the 
business of local warehouses, especially in merchant 
and reinforcing bars and small structural shapes. 


Warehouse Costs Increase 


Various factors have operated to increase ware- 
housing costs. One jobber states that the cost of 
handling steel has increased more than 100 per cent 
in the last few years. Among the causes for higher 
costs are a reduction in the volume of steel distributed 
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and a decrease in the average size of orders. The aver- 
age size of orders for an important warehouse that 
does not cater to the very small customers has de- 
clined from 1 ton to one-half ton. For jobbers han- 
dling all classes of trade the average order is un- 
doubtedly smaller. 

Moreover, the tendency to order in small lots is 
steadily increasing, and bars, sheets, plates and struc- 
tural shapes must be cut to specific lengths more than 
ever before. Small orders mean increased sales effort, 
more paper work in the accounting and order depart- 
ments, heavier handling costs in the stock rooms and 
greater expense in delivery. To illustrate the shipping 
expense, a warehouse recently loaded a 5-ton truck 
with material for 25 different customers, and it took 
an entire day for the truck to make the deliveries. 
In the face of this increase in costs buyers at greater 
distances are constantly demanding the extension of 
free delivery limits. 


Jobbing of Pipe Holds Its Own 


Changes in market conditions in recent years have 
affected warehouse business in some products more 
than in others. A very large percentage of the steel 
pipe produced is marketed through jobbers, and there 
are no signs of any marked deviation from this method 
of distribution. Many of the larger pipe distributing 
companies are offshoots of the pipe manufacturing 
companies. Qthers are regular distributing agents for 
certain mills. One great advantage in handling pipe 
in this manner is that it relieves the manufacturers 
of the need for assuming financial risk. In the case 
of the large oil and gas companies the mills deal 
direct with the customers, but for every large oil and 
gas company there are as many as 10 small ones, and 
to handle so many small accounts would burden the 
mills with endless detail. 

In standard-weight pipe, which constitutes about 
40 per cent of the total output of welded pipe, sales 
are entirely through jobbers. For distributing this 
class of pipe one large manufacturer has a long list 
of consignee jobbers, who handle the pipe on a com- 
mission basis, reporting sales and shipments monthly 
and then getting sufficient shipments during the en- 
suing 30 days to restore a full stock. As against the 
regular jobbers’ discount of 1 and 5 per cent beyond 
the card discounts, the consignee jobbers get an extra 
2% per cent. They have no control over resale prices, 
which are named by the real owner of the pipe, the 
consignor. Another important pipe maker a year or 
so ago adopted the same method of distributing stand- 
ard-weight pipe, and if others are not doing it formally, 
they at least have what they regard as their regular 
distributers. 

For the sale of oil, gas and line pipe there are a 
number of large supply companies, some of which are 
controlled by mills. These supply organizations have 
as many as 200 warehouses scattered through the 
country and, with their specialized sales forces, remove 
from the shoulders of the manufacturers a heavy bur- 
den in sales and other distributing expense. 

Warehouse distribution of cold-finished steel bars, 
screw stock and shafting is protected, to a large extent, 
because there are many users whose requirements are 
so small that interest and storage costs would eat up 
any saving that might be made through large-lot pur- 
chases. While it is believed that cold-finished steel 
bars will continue to be sold through warehouses 
profitably, there will always be some mill competition 
for warehouse lots, especially in lean times in the 
automobile industry, which takes 50 per cent or more 
of the total production. 


Severe Competition in Sheets 


Consumers using sheet steel in a small way still 
depend mainly upon the warehouses. The require- 
ments of sheet-metal contractors, hot-air furnace 
builders and others do not warrant large purchases. 
Jobbing of sheets is by no means free from diffi- 
culties, however. 

In an important Ohio consuming district, mill com- 
petition for orders of warehouse size has been keen. 
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Mills, as a rule, are opposed to taking less-than-carlot 
orders, although a few will do so to oblige a customer. 
Jobbers in this district ordinarily do not ask mills to 
make direct shipments to customers for less than 5 
or 10 tons except for sizes that they do not carry 
in stock. There are some small mills, however, that 
will accept orders for around 5 tons for quick ship- 
ment either from mill stock or for rolling. Mills that 
follow this practice usually name a quantity differen- 
tial of 10c. for 2500 to 5000 lb. of a size, 25c. for 1000 
to 2500 lb. and 50c. for 1000 lb. or less. Such dif- 
ferentials, the jobbers complain, would not permit them 
to live. 

The practice of making direct shipments to a con- 
sumer from mill is rather common among jobbers in 
this territory. For example, a “jobber may contract 
with a mill for 100 tons per month and after taking 
some of the material for stock may ask the mill to 
make direct shipment of the remainder to a consumer 
at around $2 a ton above what he paid the mill. While 
jobbers prefer not to do this, once it is done by one 
warehouse, other jobbers feel that they must follow 
suit. 

A common complaint among sheet jobbers is that 
there is not enough spread between mill prices and 
warehouse prices. One warehouse interest in this 
district states that because of this small margin he 
has quit handling sheets outside of seconds. Inciden- 
tally, the warehouses complain because there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of mills to sell sec- 
onds to consumers at the same prices that they are 
sold to jobbers. 

Another development that has complicated the job- 
bing business has been the appearance of companies 
that buy surplus mill stocks in all grades and sizes, 
which they sell both to regular jobbers and to con- 
sumers. These stocks contain some material that has 
grown rusty, and this is sold at prices well under 
regular prices, thereby tending to demoralize the 
market. 

In the heavier finished products—plates, shapes and 
bars—warehouses have encountered very severe com- 
petition. The comment of one well informed observer 
is that sales of these products through privately owned 
warehouses will probably continue to wane unless 
through consolidation the requirements of individual 
jobbers become so large as to permit them to buy the 
steel at preferential prices. 

Wire nails are sold mainly through jobbers, al- 
though large retailers placing carloads have succeeded, 
in many cases, in getting the same prices as the 
warehouses or are asked only a small advance. 


Effect of Shifting of Price Bases on Jobbers 


The shifting of bases as a result of compliance with 
the Pittsburgh “plus” order has undermined some of 
natural protection afforded jobbers, especially where 
freight rates from Pittsburgh were based upon com- 
binations. This is markedly the case in Western ter- 
ritory and even as far south as Birmingham, but it 
is not true in the East, where jobbers never were 
afforded protection by combination rates as distin- 
guished from local rates. 

The situation is most notably characterized in wire 
products. It will be recalled that the upshot of the 
Pittsburgh “plus” order was the establishment of 
multiple bases, including such points as Cleveland, 
Waukegan, De Kalb, Anderson, Duluth. Some of this 
territory and tributary districts took rates from Pitts- 
burgh made up of local rates to these points and 
beyond. Accordingly, the jobbers at or near these 
points had the protection of the difference between 
carload and less-than-carload rates. When the new 
price bases were established, jobbers at these points 
were naturally compelled to reflect the reduction in 
prices. 

The effect of the new mill bases, therefore, has been 
much more pronounced in territory west of Pittsburgh 
than elsewhere. Under the new bases the difference 
between the price paid by the jobber and the price 
he can command is so narrow, often only 5c. per 100 
lb., that he cannot profitably do business. The margin 
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represented by the difference between carload and less- 
than-carload rates, on the other hand, would easily 
range from 25c. per 100 Ib. up. 


Suggested Remedies 


Various remedies for the present ills of the ware- 
house have been suggested. The one sure cure, of 
course, would be a change in market conditions that 
would bring hand-to-mouth buying to an end. Other 
suggestions call for voluntary changes in the policies 
both of mills and warehouses. To what extent such 
changes cah, or will, be made under keenly com- 
petitive conditions is, of course, questionable. The 
mills are urged to establish and adhere to restrictions 
that would prevent buyers from pressing them with 
undesirable business. At the same time, it is sug- 
gested, the producers should educate the customers, 
especially the larger ones who, in their constant efforts 
to obtain lower contract prices and thereby reduce 
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their raw material costs, should be interested in keep- 
ing mill costs at a minimum. The general application 
of mill quantity extras, it is contended, would turn 
losses into profits and, if they were in line with ware- 
house extras, would divert much of the undesirable 
small-tonnage business to the jobbers. 1 

The warehouses, on the other hand, are asked to 
discontinue granting extra services without compensa- 
tion and to refrain from taking orders for direct mill 
shipment. A prominent jobber says: 

“The remedy for many of these conditions lies in 
the accumulation of knowledge by associations of con- 
cerns in the warehouse business. The opportunity 
is thus given to study the facts which are made avail- 
able by the free interchange of information on the 
part of the members. It should not be necessary to 
say that the prime requisite is the development on the 


part of every concern of a sense of interdependence 
and unselfishness.” 


Progress in Standardization 


Work Accomplished in Industrial Field During 1926 Includes Steps Taken 
Toward International Uniformity 


EVELOPMENTS in the industrial standardization 

movement during 1926, as outlined by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee, include impor- 
tant progress in the mechanical and mining industries 
and in industrial safety. The movement has been fur- 
ther extended through management and trade associa- 
tion activities, and forward steps in international co- 
operation have marked the past year. 

There is increasing tendency for industrial execu- 
tives to provide a definite organization for their stand- 
ardization work, rather than dealing with it as a more 
or less incidental function of the engineering and pro- 
duction departments. Active cooperation among com- 
panies in furthering standardization work 
stressed in the committee’s announcement. 

International conferences on standardization, held 
in New York during April, were a feature. Two of 
these were meetings of the International Electrotech- 
nical Commission, with its group of technical commit- 
tees, and the third conference of the national standard- 
izing bodies. Topics at the latter conference included 
screw threads, ball bearings, gages and preferred num- 
bers. 

Progress in international uniformity in industrial 
practice was made at each of these conferences, at 
which 20 countries were represented. A basis was laid 
for what it is hoped will soon become a unified inter- 
national standardizing body covering the general field 
of industrial practice. The relation of the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission, a specialized or- 
ganization, to a general standardizing body, into which 
work from the national industrial standardizing bodies 
shall feed, is stressed as of special importance in this 
country. 


is also 


Certification Plan Proposed by Standards Bureau 


The progress made by the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce is noted in 
the committee’s announcement, it being stated that 
about 50 simplifications have been carried through. 
More than 400 specifications have been approved by 
the Federal Specifications Board, but it is said that 
much remains to be done in thoroughly coordinating 
these specifications with those in general use in in- 
dustry. 

A plan of certification proposed by the Bureau of 


Standards is outlined in the report. Under this plan 
any manufacturer who is willing to supply goods made 
to comply with a Government specification may file 
with the bureau a statement to that effect. A list of 
such manufacturers will be given to consumers re- 
questing it. This plan has been discussed by a num- 
ber of organized industrial groups because of its pos- 
sible far-reaching effect upon sales policies and method 
of distribution. 

Mining standards formally approved include safety 
rules for installing and using electrical equipment in 
coal mines. The work of the sectional committee on 
drainage of coal mines, and outside handling equip- 
ment and wire rope for mines, has been completed and 
will be submitted shortly to the A. E.S. C. for approval. 

An important project, which is being considered as 
a result of a meeting of interested groups, held during 
the conference on bituminous coal in Pittsburgh, Nov. 
15 to 19, 1926, relates to the classification of coal as a 
basis of commercial transactions. The work will cover 
all grades of coal from lignite to anthracite. 


Mechanical Standards Work Extensive 


Mechanical standards being developed under the 
procedure of the A. E. S. C, are extensive and plans 
are under way for the organization of an advisory 
committee to coordinate the \arious parts of the work. 

A tentative American standard for tooth form of 
spur gears has been submitted for the formal approval 
of the A. E. S. C. Several sections of the work on 
bolt, nut and rivet proportions and of pipe flanges and 
fittings are near completion. 

Specifications for railroad ties, satisfactory to both 
the steam and electric railroads have been agreed upon 
during the year, and specifications for tubular steel 
poles and for girder rails have been unified and ap- 
proved as tentative American standards. 

Of the 50 codes on the national safety code program, 
20 have now been formally approved by the A, E. S. C. 
Revision of the National Electric Code is an outstand- 
ing development. Upon the initiative of the state in- 
dustrial commissions, arrangements have been made 
for a revision, under the procedure of the A. E. S. C., 
of the standard plan of reporting and compiling acci- 
dent statistics. 









New Spirit of American Industry 


Cooperation Between Management and Men Gives 


Worker a Greater Incentive—A Glance Into the 
Past and Future by an Industrial Leader 


BY GEORGE M. VERITY 


HERE just a generation or two ago it was 
W every fellow for himself, industry today is as- 

suming a degree of responsibility in national, 
State and community life such as was never dreamed 
of in the past. The new American spirit of coopera- 
tion, one of the great outcroppings of our national life, 
has changed the whole aspect, operation and ultimate 
aim of industry. 

Where the management of industry was formerly 
the carrying out of a selfish purpose, it has now be- 
come a public trust. This is most clearly exemplified 
by the administration of the affairs of the largest 
industry in the world, the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. Judge Gary has done a great deal in support 
of a live and let live policy. He has supported the 
policy of an equally fair consideration of the rights 
and best interests of both the worker and the stock- 
holder. His attitude toward the public and his busi- 
ness policies as a whole have placed industry on a 
higher plane in the minds of our citizenship at large. 

Living and working conditions have become im- 
measurably improved in the past 25 years. It is not 
so long ago when any sort of a place was considered 
good enough for the worker and if, because of living 
or working conditions or for any other reason, his 
service was not satisfactory he was simply discharged 
and someone else put in his place. 

Today industry has come to realize fully that the 
worker should in reality be a partner; that his personal 
welfare, his home surroundings and his state of mind 
and heart have everything to do with his spirit of 
cooperation and with his efficiency. In this day and 
age efficiency is a factor to be reckoned with and it is 
not possible of attainment without the confidence, good 
will and cooperation of the “men behind the guns.” 


Greater Incentive for the Worker 


These changes in understanding and policy have 
resulted in giving the individual worker a new relation 
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ence Board. 





EORGE M. VERITY, president American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, for more than 35 years, has been noted 
| for his intense interest in the upbuilding of the close relationship 
and cooperation between management and men—a relationship 
| which Mr. Verity describes as “the new spirit of American indus- 
The American Rolling Mill Co. has been a pioneer in the 
fostering of mutual helpfulness in the plant and in the com- 
munity, and the success of its efforts have been dwelt upon in 


Looking to the future, Mr. Verity tells in this article what 
| he regards as the important achievements to be aimed for in a 
| furtherance of the new partnership of capital and labor. He 
| speaks with the authority of 40 years of business experience, 
having been in some branch of the steel business since 1889. His 
business connections include directorship in the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and in banks and a rubber company. He is a 
member of the advisory board of the National Industrial Confer- 


and a new and greater incentive for worth-while ac- 
complishment. Industry has gradually smoothed out 
the misunderstandings that formerly existed between 
so-called capital and labor, as today most of the old 
basic antagonism has disappeared. 

Humanics, the science of handling and developing 
of men, is now as much a part of the work and re- 
sponsibility of management as are the production and 
the distribution of product. 

A good visualization of the status of capital and 
labor in America as viewed in Great Britain is con- 
tained in an article entitled “The Causes of American 
Prosperity,” which recently appeared in an English 
periodical. This statement was written by Philip Kerr, 
who was secretary to Lloyd George while he was prime 
minister during the war: 


I have just returned from a trip to the United States 
and I should like to put before the readers of the nation 
certain impressions which I gained there about our eco- 
nomic problems. One striking conclusion stands out in my 
mind. The root of Great Britain's economic difficulties is 
not the conditions created by the war, for these are pass- 
ing away, but the irreconcilable conflict of idealism and 
conviction between capital and labor about the fundamental 
principles upon which industry itself should be conducted. 

The foundation of the prosperity of the United States 
is not its natural resources, although these are of great 


importance, but the fact that there is almost complete agree- 
ment between capital and labor as to the basic economic 
principles which must be followed if the whole community 
is to enjoy full employment at a steadily rising standard of 
living. 


Worker Assuming a Share in Capitalizing Industry 


Evolutionary changes in our economic development 
have gradually brought about a condition where the 
capital absorbed by industry is supplied by the masses 
instead of by a few capitalists as it was in the earlier 
days. The number of stockholders in corporations of 


all kinds has increased by leaps and bounds until it 
is now estimated that there are more than 15,000,000 
When one stops 


persons owning corporate securities. 
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to consider that there are only 25,000,000 families in 
the United States and some 43,000,000 active workers, 
it is easy to see what a large proportion is interested 
in the organized business of the nation. 

There are, for instance, 966,000 owners of securities 
in our railroads alone, and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has 363,000 stockholders. 

This very radical change in the ownership of cor- 
porate securities and particularly in the control of our 
larger business units has resulted in the revamping of 
the policies affecting the worker, the stockholder and 
The executive heads and man- 
agers of business are today simply trustees for all 


the public at large. 


those affected by its activities. 


Cther Problems of Industry 
Still broader, sounder and better policies are needed 
It is 
a problem of industry and one of its greatest responsi- 


to meet the complex demands of modern business. 


bilities to be constantly striving for every reform that 
will contribute to the stability of business generally. 
Another great that must 
largely be governed by company policy is the constant 
necessity of obtaining the best possible balance between 
consumption and production. 


problem in industry 


That degree of efficiency 
which makes for excess production in a given industry 
at a given time may play havoc with commercial con- 
ditions. 

As against that undesirable result the management 
of an industry is faced with the problem of holding its 
own in its particular field, of keeping up with advanced 
production methods, of securing a maximum produc- 
tion from its operating units so that both proper costs 
and adequate returns may be enjoyed. 

In this great, growing country, where every estab- 
lished industry is gaining ground steadily, it would 
seem that the steady increase in demand over any 
period long enough to be used as a yardstick would 
take care of the problem, but the amount of ingenuity, 
of resourcefulness, of push and courage that is in- 
jected into an industry in typical American fashion 
by each of the units engaged in that industry can 
easily result in a greater total production than can 
be immediately absorbed. These recurring conditions 
right themselves in time but they certainly add greatly 
to the responsibilities of management. 

The progress of industry, like that of human life 
itself, follows a curved line. That seems to be a law 
Nevertheless, industry must do all it can 
to straighten out that line by lengthening the swings 
between the peaks of consumption and production. 


of nature. 


Greater stability means steadier employment and 
more economical operation in direction. In- 
dustry has already accomplished much in that respect 
through elimination of waste, of extravagance and of 
inefficiency of every sort. 

The present policy of buying for immediate needs, 
made possible by increased efficiency in transportation, 
has proved a help instead of a hindrance as at first 
feared. 


every 


Importance of Industry in Our National Life 


Industry is such a large factor in our national life 
that its success or failure is a matter of great con- 
cern, not only to all those directly engaged in it, but 
to its backers and supporters, its clients and to our 
citizenship at large. 

Because of its wide influence over our whole na- 
tional prosperity, the basic problems involved and the 
factors that make for its permanent success should 
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be better understood by all business men. 


They should 
be understood especially by all of our financial insti- 
tutions. 


With the remarkable history of American industry 
before us, if one has confidence in the future of 
America, he certainly should believe that our basic 
industries stand among the permanent institutions of 
this civilization. 

As life goes today we are apt to take a speculative 
view of all business based on the happenings of the 
day, just as though conditions existing in any one day, 
in any one month, or in any one year could have a 
decided influence on the life of any particular well 
established business. As business men we need to look 
more to average results secured over a_ substantial 
period, rather than to those of the particular quarter in 
which we happen to be working. 

The trend or progress of any particular unit in 
industry cannot be soundly judged unless a period of 
at least five years is considered. Business will always 
show more or less of a curved line, but history has 
shown that in our American business life the up- 
grades largely overshadow the down-slides and that 
periods of progress are of greater duration than those 
of depression. 

This does not agree with the theory of the pro- 
fessional business forecaster that reaction follows 
action in equal degree. I do not subscribe to that 
theory, as I do not believe that life in any of its phases 
can be accurately or systematically charted. In some 
respects I feel that business is charted and forecast 
by the professional guesser much to its detriment. 

American industry, with its many factors of 
strength, with all of its penalties and rewards, with 
all of its responsibilities and accomplishments, has 
developed and maintained one great factor for basic 
stability: its general economic policies come more 
nearly to conforming to a sound economic program 
than do those of any other country in the world. 


Looking Into the Future 


Mass production and the application of every inven- 
tion or development that will make for low costs are 
essential for the preservation of our present standards 
of living. 

The highest possible standards of wages are also 
an essential as the buying power of the masses is now 
necessary to sustain the vast scheme of mass produc- 
tion. 

Every standard of efficiency that we have attained 
must be maintained and increased when and where 
possible. 

Research work must be continued in ever-increas- 
ing degree. 

Industry must stand ready to occupy the new fields 
that will constantly be opened by science. 

Some measure of regulation of the production and 
commercial policies of industry that will make for 
greater stability is, of course, the great need. Under 
the present order of things, that is neither humanly 
nor legally possible of accomplishment. 

In the light of our experiences during the past 25 
years it would seem that the only open road to greater 
stability in that respect is the gradual integration of 
production forces so that the number of manufac- 
turing units in any given line will be reduced to 
a point where the responsibilities of each management 
will be so proportionately increased that greater sta- 
bility will be the natural result. 

In the development of the corporate form of busi- 
ness and of so-called big business time has proved that 
the larger enterprises must be handled more carefully 
and sanely than the smaller ones and that they cannot 
ignore the fundamental laws of economics. 





Do More Foundries Know Costs? 







r HE ever present question of uniform or standard 
foundry costs was one of the most important to 
receive attention from the American Foundry- 

men’s Association during 1926. This subject has been 

considered almost continuously by the association over 

a period of 18 years, since 1908 to be exact, to the 

personal knowledge of the writer. Its persistency, its 

refusal to die a natural death, is indicative of its 
intrinsic value. It is of vital importance to the 
industry. 

Conversing on this subject of foundry costs, a 
gentleman of knowledge -and reputation in matters 
relating to the iron trade recently remarked that he 
did not know why, but that about all a man with some 
mechanical knowledge of making castings had to do 
was to shout the word “foundry,” and immediately 
sane people would hand over their money to start 
a new enterprise, or prolong the life of another, with- 
out any idea of what the true costs of the castings 
are or are likely to be. Result: many a headache 
on the morning after, not only for the investor but 
for all foundrymen operating with a knowledge of 
what their true costs are, who are forced to face 
this wild-cat competition, while it lasts. 


What Progress in Knowing Cost of Castings? 


But what is the situation in the industry today in 
regard to this question? What progress has been 
made in, say, the last three years, toward establishing 
uniform or standard foundry costs? Is there any 
marked increase in the interest shown by foundrymen 
in the matter? Are more of them realizing the serious- 
ness of the situation, the losses sustained by ignoring 
the question? Are greater numbers actually taking 
steps to know what their true costs are? If not, why 
not? 

First as to increased interest in the subject: The 
executive department of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, which is probably as closely in touch with 
developments in the last three years as any organ- 
ization, states that while there has been a real interest 
in the cost sessions at the annual conventions, the 
association has very little in the way of reliable sta- 
tistics by which to gage any progress in the matter 
that may have been made in the foundries of the 
country during this period. So we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with the knowledge that interest is 
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An Appraisal of the Situation Today 
After Years of Effort by Foundrymen’s 
Association—Things Cost Committees 
Have Laid Down as Basic 


BY ELLSWORTH M. TAYLOR 


shown by many foundrymen in cost keeping methods, 
even though we cannot tell how much this interest 
has increased. 


Foundrymen’s Association Questionnaire 

The next thing to consider is, What is the situation 
in the industry today in regard to this question of 
foundry costs? 

In March, 1926, the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation at the request of its Cost Committee sent 
out a questionnaire to 1200 members who operate 
foundries, asking whether they kept cost records and 
had a cost system in operation in their plants. In all 
597 foundries replied, of which number 442 were listed 
as having dependable cost information. That is, out of 
1200 foundries addressed it was possible to list 442, or 
about three-eighths, as having dependable cost in- 
formation. This list included all types of foundries, 
grouped by the association under the headings: (1) 
Gray iron, (2) Gray iron and non-ferrous, (3) Non- 
ferrous, (4) Steel, (5) Gray iron and steel, (6) Malle- 
able, (7) Gray iron and malleable. 

There are estimated to be approximately 7000 foun- 
dries of all kinds in the United States and Canada. 
the territory covered by the questionnaire of the as- 
sociation. It is fair to assume that the ratio of foun- 
dries, both within and without the association, not 
having dependable cost information is the same. On 
this basis there are some 4500 foundries operating in 
the United States and Canada that have no depend- 
able cost information. 

Almost unbelievable, is it not? 

Getting at’ the matter from another angle, an 
executive officer of another foundry trade association 
is quoted on page 989 of the Oct. 7, 1926, number of 
THE IRON AGE as saying, “At least two-thirds of the 
jobbing foundries of the country have no dependable 
cost information.” 

These two sources of information, entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, indicate that of the entire 
number of foundries of all kinds in the United States 
and Canada there are today something like 5000, or 
from 60 to 70 per cent, operating without dependable 


cost information. 
Wide Variation in Bids on Castings 


Here is a staggering situation, to express it mildly, 
and one which is fairly reflected in the following 





incident related at the cost session of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association in 1925 at Syracuse. The 
Cost Committee caused requests for bids on a hard- 
ware casting weighing 4% lb. to be sent out to a 
number of foundries, all of which believed they were 


bidding on a job that somebody wanted. The prices 
named ranged all the way from 5c. to 12c. per lb. 
The Cost Committee does not tell us what it considered 
the correct price, but it does say, “Certainly we need 
some uniformity.” It is clear that the industry, with 
some 70 per cent of its foundries operating without 
dependable cost information, needs uniformity, but uni- 
formity on the right basis. 

And what is this whole question of foundry costs, 
uniform, standard, or otherwise? It is nothing more 
nor less than common sense, just plain, ordinary 
“horse” sense. It is putting things where they belong. 
It is dividing the items that are consumed in the 
making of castings into certain groups, and reducing 
the total money in each group to certain units, which, 
when you know the weight of the casting and the 
length of time taken to make it (as measured prefer- 
ably in hours, but oftentimes just as accurately for all 
practical purposes by the labor cost) enable you im- 
mediately to figure costs of individual castings, costs 
by certain classes of castings, or costs by customers, 
whichever way you have decided meets your require- 
ments. 

Common Sense a Prime Factor 


Anything especially hard or difficult about this? 
Not when it is done on a common sense basis. Is it 
expensive to operate? No. If done on a common 
sense basis, it seldom requires any extra clerical help, 
or little that amounts to anything. In a word, the 
whole question of foundry costs may be described to- 
day, just as I defined it in an address to foundrymen 
some 20 years ago, as one of “straight-line simplicity.” 

Then why is it that some 70 per cent of the foun- 
dries of the country still, at this late date, are 
operating without dependable cost information? 
Principally, in the writer’s opinion, because of a fear 
of “red tape.” Or to quote from page 146, vol. 33, of 
the 1925 Proceedings of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association: “The alibi is, ‘We cannot afford to have 
a lot of clerks around here’.” In other words, the 
foundryman has not as yet been brought to realize 
that the whole question of foundry costs is one of 
common sense and “straight-line simplicity,” and 
should not require a lot of clerks. 


Associations at Work 


There are at least three associations allied with 
the foundry industry which are today actively work- 
ing on this problem for the foundrymen’s benefit— 
the American Malleable Castings Association, the 
National Founders’ Association, and the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

It is interesting to note that recently the first 
two of these associations—the American Malleable and 
the National Founders’—have been working on the 
same type of foundry, the small foundry. THE IRon 
AGE on page 989 of its issue of Oct. 7, 1926, refers 
to the presentation of a paper by an officer of one 
of these associations covering the “Cost Procedure 
Primarily for Gray Iron Foundries of the Smaller 
Size.” A representative of the other association in 
a recent talk on foundry costs stated that his efforts 
were being centered on costs for the small jobbing 
foundry. 

The 1926 Cost Committee of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, even before this review of the situ- 
ation is printed, is scheduled to make some recom- 
mendation to the board of directors as to the action 
that association should take in the matter. It is to be 


hoped that the association will center its activities on 
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the individual types and classes of foundries, as in 
the .writer’s opinion this is the only safe and sane 
solution of the problem. 

A temporary digression from the individual type 
method of handling the matter by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association a few years ago, according 
to the report of the 1924 Committee on Foundry Costs, 
was not the solution. This committee is quoted as 
follows, from Vol. 32 of the Transactions of the as- 
sociation: 

“In the year 1919 an arrangement was made 
by the directors whereby a cost system, devised 
by a firm of accountants for some of our mem- 
bers, could be installed by that company in the 
plants of other members at an agreed price, and 
this system was printed in the Transactions for 
that year. It was somewhat elaborate and went 
into considerable detail in the analysis of ac- 
counts, so that it did not seem to be well adapted 
to the average foundry.” (The italics are mine.) 


Bulk Methods Do Not Meet the Case 


There are two things that stand right out in this 
statement by the committee. The first is that it is not 
practical to take a cost system off the shelf in its 
entirety, like so much canned goods—no matter how 
good it may be—and install it “as is” in other plants. 
This is particularly true of the foundry industry. 
The second is that if you wish to convert any great 
number of foundrymen to the use of correct cost 
methods it is necessary to cut out elaborate details 
and get right down to fundamentals. 

Otherwise you are trying to convert about 70 per 
cent or 5000 members of the industry to the use of 
correct methods by showing them a lot of elaborate 
detail, many features of which may not even apply 
to their particular type of foundry at all. Such detail 
means nothing to them except “red tape” and extra 
clerical help, the fear of which, although it may be 
mistaken, is the very thing that keeps many of them 
from doing anything at all toward getting correct costs. 

The 1924 committee’s report, passing over the 1919 
incident above, states that the 1922 committee en- 
deavored to devise a simpler system which could be 
expanded for the use of the larger firms or contracted 
for the use of smaller ones. This system, the 1924 
committee says, was not generally adopted, but was a 
step in the right direction. I will not question the 
wisdom of the committee in this statement. 

The 1924 committee then continues with a review 
of its own work. After the experiences of 1919 and 
1922, cited above, the 1924 committee decided that its 
first task was to analyze the situation carefully. As 
a result it found that the foundry industry was com- 
posed of many types of foundries, and that conditions 
varied greatly in the different classes, so that it would 
be impossible to devise a cost system which would apply 
to all. It then decided to start at the bottom and find 
out what was common to all and it determined on a 
number of fundamental principles which it felt applied 
to the fourdry industry as a whole. 


The 1924 Committee’s Fundamentals 


The committee then set down the following funda- 
mental principles: 

Cost factors should be distributed depart- 
mentally so far as practicable. 

In figuring the costs of individual castings, 
classes or customers, certain expenses should be 
applied specifically. 

The expenses which cannot be charged direct- 
ly should be applied 

(a) Partly on the basis of direct labor 

(b) Partly on a basis of a uniform cost per 
lb. of good castings produced. 
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The conclusions of the 1924 committee, in respect 
to its above-stated analysis of the situation and the 
fundamental principles it recommends to the industry 
as a basis for the upbuilding of all foundry cost sys- 
tems are, in the opinion of the writer, absolutely sound 
and correct, and it is hoped will not be disregarded by 
the 1926 committee which, even before this review is 
printed, may have made some further recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors. 


Five Groups of Foundries Covered 


While placing the stamp of approval on the deduc- 
tions of the 1924 committee the writer has before 
him a transcript of the proceedings of the convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association held at 
Toronto in 1908, eighteen years ago. Included therein 
is a paper, contributed by the writer, under the fol- 
lowing title: “Uniform Foundry Costs—A Memoran- 
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(2) Jobbing foundry large enough to be 
divided into two or more distinctive departments. 

(3) Foundry selling its entire product to its 
own machine shop. 

(4) Small foundry selling part of its prod- 
ucts to the trade for cash and the balance to 
its own machine shop. 

(5) Large foundry capable of sub-division 
into departments and selling part of its product 
to the trade for cash and part to its own machine 
shop. 


Under each one of the foundry headings above a 
little comment and a formula are given, suggesting how 
the summary of costs may be applied to that particular 
type of foundry. 

I am introducing these facts from the recommenda- 
tions made to the foundry industry through the Amer- 



























TIYHE author, whose activities in the development of 

foundry cost systems extend over the past twenty years, 
set out to review the results of the more recenfefforts of 
foundry associations to establish standard systems of costs 
for the manufacture of castings. In quoting testimony he 
cites the statement of the secretary of the American 
Malleable Castings Association that “at least two-thirds 
of the jobbing foundries of the country do not know when 
they quote on work whether or not they can reasonably 
expect a profit.” 

Passing to the work of the Cost Committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, Mr. Taylor gives the 
results of a questionnaire which brought definite evidence 
of the keeping of dependable cost information by only 442 
foundries out of a total of 1200 addressed. 

Mr. Taylor considers the problem before the foundry 
industry today to be the conversion of something like 70 
per cent of the makers of castings to the use of dependable 
cost methods. He points out that the average foundryman’s 
fear of red tape is the chief obstacle to be overcome. 











dum Prepared in Connection with the Chart Sub- 
mitted by the Cost Committee of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association.” 

A re-reading of this paper today, eighteen years 
after it was presented to the foundry industry, gives 
us, among other things, the following summary of 
costs, the details of the various subdivisions being sub- 
ject to change “to meet individual conditions”: 


Cost of Metals Used 

Cost of Applied Labor 

Cost of Total Sur-Charge divided into 

(a) Cost of items to be distributed as sur- 
charges or burden on metal, distributed on basis 
of weight of good castings 

(b) Cost of items to be distributed as sur- 
charges or burden on basis of per cent of applied 
or direct labor. 


Then follows the statement that the summary illus- 
trates “the classification of costs necessary for all kinds 
of foundries, and must be used to meet the conditions 
in the five general classes of foundries described below, 
and all others.” 

The five general classes of foundries are given as 
follows: 


(1) Small jobbing foundry selling its entire 
product to the trade. 


ican Foundrymen’s Association in 1908 to show how 
closely they coincide with, and to give more stability 
to, the deductions of the 1924 committee, who make 
no mention in their report of there ever having been 
a cost committee of the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation prior to 1919; also that the foundry indus- 
try and the men in it who are striving for increased 
interest in cost matters may know that in the judg- 
ment of two different sets of men, 16 years apart, it 
is a mistake to advocate the adoption of anything more 
than correct fundamentals for uniform costs in the 
industry; that both sets of men are agreed on the 
fundamentals which are correct; further, that the 
individual foundry should be departmentized when a 
wide variation in the kind or classes of castings pro- 
duced makes it necessary, or for some other common 
sense reason—for example, when part of the produc- 
tion is “plain” castings and part “cored” work, or 
when part is floor work and part machine work, or 
when the physical layout of the plant demands it, etc. 


About 70 Per Cent of Foundrymen Are Yet to Be 
Won Over 


The present article is a review of the cost situation 
in the foundry industry and no attempt will be made 
to enter into cost details. The problem facing the 
industry is to convert about 70 per cent of its mem- 
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istribution of molding indirect 
labor and expense. This is true to the extent 
f such items as vary with the design of the 
easting. These items of expense bear a closé 


relation to the dirs 
vary with the 


labor, but the items which 
weight of the asting should be 
applied on a tonnage basis.” 
In other words, this man also believes that accuracy 
should not be sacrificed merely to secure uniformity, 
and that in the foundry industry there can be uniform- 


ity only in fundamentals of costs 


The Problem of Determining Normals 

The association’s 

in Vol. 32 als 
dietermining 


1924 Cost Committee in its report 
speaks of the use of “normals” in 
mentions the em 


men to assist in the installatior 


quotations, and 
ployment of competent 
of any system. 


These two matters are very closely 


y related. The 
indeed where the foundryman is person- 
ally able to install system in his plant. He 
with and the assistance of the 


“outside” man, and one of the things the competent 


case 18 rare 


a cost 


needs consultation 


- outside man does for the foundryman is to determine 
the first set of “normals” for that particular foundry. 
These “normals” are the standard units of costs 

. to be 


used by the foundryman in figuring jobs, and 
once established are not changed until current cost 
hf reports and records of any operating period indicate 
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that a change is necessary. These standard units ar 
built up on the estimated costs which should preva 
in that particular foundry when operating under nor- 
mal conditions. Normal operation is defined by th: 
1924 Cost Committee as “that percentage of full opera 
tion which will represent average business, taking int: 
account class of work and facilities. This percentag: 
will be somewhere between minimum and maximum 
and should never be maximum.” 

It is not the purpose of this review to discuss cost 
details. But in order that no foundrymen may be 
seared off by the introduction of the subject of 
“normals,” I give below a few figures which are easily 
understood and show what a godsend these “normals” 
are to the foundryman when they are once estab- 
ished. The figures used are fictitious, and are shown 
as illustrations only. 


A Case of the Simplest Type 


We will assume the case of an iron foundry of 
the simplest type; that is, with no complications and 
no necessity for subdivision into departments. 

The weight of the finished casting will be 

100 Ib. 

The cost of the pig iron will be 1c. per lb. 
delivered. 

Total direct labor cost 10 hr. at 90c. per hr. 

The “normal” labor burden for this foundry 
has been fixed at 90c. per direct labor hour, or 

100 per cent of the direct labor cost. 

The “normal” tonnage burden for this foun- 
dry has been fixed at %c. per lb. of net good 
castings produced. 


The cost of this casting is figured as follows: 

The cost of the pig iron for which we paid Ic., 
delivered, must be figured at 1%c. per lb. in the 
finished casting because the loss in melt was some- 
where around 5 per cent and we only got about 60 
per cent of the weight in the finished casting. Hence: 


Cost 


of metal, 100 lb. at 1%4c. per Ib......... 
Cost of direct labor, 10 hr. @ 90c............ 9.00 





Normal labor burden, 10 hr.-@ 90c.......... 9.00 
Normal tonnage burden, 100 lb. @ Wc. per lb. -50 
Toth) Henk Of URNIINE: cock oo ee eee $19.75 


19%c 
Labor Burden and Tonnage Burden 


While we are on the subject let us give a minute’s 
attention to the items which, in the case of this 
particular foundry are included in Labor Burden, 
and those which are included in Tonnage Burden. 
They are as follows: 

Labor Burden Items 
Light and heat 


reneral foundry expense 
Repairs to tools, equipment 


Tonnage Burden Items 
Transportation, not already 
added to iron, etc. 
Yard items 


and buildings 
Superintendence and all offics 
items 
Taxes 
insurance 


Cupola items 

Repairs to cupola and other 
tonnage equipment 

Flasks and boards 


Molding supplies 
Shipping and receiving 

ind Inspection and testing 
Shake out 


Bond interest 
Depreciation on buildings 
equipment 


Where Reckoning is by Departments 


To illustrate further, we will assume the case of 
another iron foundry with more complications. We 
will assume that the nature of its production and 
physical layout makes it necessary to subdivide the 
plant into two more departments than in the case 
above. We have to add a Core Department and a 
Pattern Shop. We will assume the “normal” labor 
burden, and the “normal” tonnage burden to be the 
same amounts as in the example above, and we estab- 
lish the “normal” burden in the Core Department at 


50c. per direct core labor hour, or 70 per cent of the 
direct core labor. 


r The Pattern Shop “normal” burden 
we find to be 25c. per direct Pattern Shop labor hour. 
finished casting, although of a differ- 


Assume that the 
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ent pattern, will also weigh 100 lb. and that all prices 
and “normals” are the same as in the previous case, 
but in addition there is a direct core labor cost of 2 
hr. at 70c. per hr. and a direct pattern labor cost 
of 20 hr. at 45c. per hr., with a cost for lumber and 
materials of $5. The data may then be lined up as 
follows: 
PATTERN COST 





DROUIN, ww chb's 6 5i'ed BO w's 0 0 4.8% owas 60.0 $5.00 

Direct pattern labor, 20 hr. @ 45c...... 9.00 

Pattern burden, 20 hr. @ 25c.......... 5.00 

Total GOme CE MRROOs a os ccccevetors $19.00 
CASTING Cost 

Cost of metal, 100 Ib. @ 1\%c............ $1.25 

Cost of direct molding labor, 10 hr. @ 90c. 9.00 


Normal labor burden, 10 hr. @ 90 c..... 
Normal tonnage burden, 100 lb. @ Xe. 








ee err a ae ee 50 
~ — $19.75 
Cost of direct core labor, 2 hr. @ 70c.... $1.40 
Normal core shop burden, 2 hr. @ 50c... 1.00 
2.40 
Total GOee Of GUMTINS. .. ....cicccce $22.15 


Cost per Ib., 22%c. 
The items which are included in the burdens of 
these two additional departments are as follows: 


Pattern Shop Burden Items Core Shop Burden Items 
Power and transmission Shipping and receiving 
Shipping and receiving General shop expense 
General shop expense Superintendence, office, etc. 
Superintendence, office, etc. Core ovens 
Repairs to buildings and Repairs to buildings, machin- 
machinery, etc. ery and equipment 
Taxes Taxes 
Insurance Bond interest 
Bond interest Depreciation on buildings 
Depreciation on buildings Depreciation on equipment 
Depreciation on equipment 
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So much for “normal” burden rates. The detail 
shown, which of course is the same for the current 
burden and the normal burden, is merely illustrative, 
and may be shifted from one burden classification to 
another, according to the conditions prevailing in each 
individual plant. 


The Situation in Summary 


To sum up: The problem before the foundry in- 
dustry is to convert some 70 per cent of its members 
to the use of dependable cost methods. In the writer’s 
opinion this will best be accomplished by hammering 
away at correct fundamentals, supplemented, perhaps, 
by skeleton layouts, in the simplest possible form, of 
correct fundamentals for the various types of foun- 
dries. Approaching the matter along these lines, the 
writer believes, is the surest and quickest way to over- 
come the foundryman’s fear of red tape, which is 
largely responsible for his coolness toward the sub- 
ject. The writer’s opinion is that at least three as- 
sociations identified with the industry either have al- 
ready reached or are arriving at the same conclusion, 
and consequently there is hope for the future. 

Common sense, freedom from technical theories, a 
realization that a cost system, or any other part of 
the scheme of organization, is simply a means to a 
practical end, on the part of both the exponents of 
uniform foundry costs and the men who install systems, 
are all very essential. 


A Peaceful Year in Industrial Relations 


Full Employment, with Peak Production, and Yet No Labor 
Scarcity—More Employee Stockholders—The Five-Day Week 


BY CHARLES M. MILLS* 


and commerce in 1926 has been reflected in the 

field of industrial relations by stable employ- 
ment, high wages and relatively few serious labor dis- 
turbances. Outstanding features were the adequacy of 
labor supply at the time of peak production; the pro- 
motion of international labor relations through the 
visits of leading foreign industrialists and labor mis- 
sions; the abolition of the United States Railway Labor 
Board; the phenomenal growth of labor banks and em- 
ployee stock ownership; the announcement of the Ford 
five-day week; and the attack by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor upon employee representation plans. 


[J and commerce in prosperity in American trade 


High Production with No Labor Scarcity 


The Federal Reserve Bank estimates that the total 
volume of production and trade in 1926 was 5 per cent 
greater than in 1925 and 35 per cent greater than in 
1919. This peak production was accomplished in most 
industries with the same amount of labor, although 
labor shortage might have been expected, particularly 
in view of the restrictive features of the new immigra- 
tion law. Yet there has been neither labor shortage 
nor unemployment; labor supply and demand, with the 
exception of the textile and bituminous coal industries, 
has been almost evenly balanced. This condition has 
been due chiefly to vastly improved mechanical effi- 
ciency and administration, and to the increase in the 
spirit of cooperation and in general morale on the part 
of labor. J . 

This situation has done much to convince American 
industrialists as well as the general public that the 
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restrictive features of the immigration law should be 
retained. The evidence of the past year has almost 
silenced the opponents of the new law who only a 
couple of years ago, prior to the passage of the act, 
predicted extensive labor shortage and fantastic wage 
levels in times of prosperity. The new law has proved 
not only socially justifiable but economically sound. 


International Labor Relations 


Although we have closed the doors to wholesale 
European immigration, we have welcomed many for- 
eign visitors to our shores who have come to seek “the 
secret of high wages.” There have been visits from 
important labor missions, labor leaders, and industrial- 
ists from many countries during the year. The report 
of the delegation of the British trade unionists financed 
by the London Daily Mail created a stir throughout 
England. Perhaps the comments were altogether too 
complimentary to American industry, based too much 
on a “blue line tour” of our more progressive factories 
and shops and not enough upon a review of our more 
typical conditions. It is to be hoped that the reports 
of the British Labor Mission under Sir William McKen- 
zie and of H. B. Butler (deputy general of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office), with its comprehensiveness of 
itinerary and methods, will be of a somewhat more 
critical nature and therefore of greater value to the 
institutions they repfesent and to their American hosts. 

Our foreign visitors agree upon one essential—the 
outstanding comradery between management and men 
in American industry. Perhaps this observation may 
serve to portray the typical American as less of a Shy- 
lock than now envisioned by the average European. Ir 
any event, there is no doubt that such internationa) 
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1 widespread influence and may go far 


n counteracting our unenviable position in European 
iffairs at tl l ‘ m¢ 
Foreign events of 1926 which have had much atten- 
throughout American industry were th general 
trike in England: the Mussolini acts in Italy covering 
ra lec greemé industrial courts, 
trikes and lockouts: the effort of Russia to obtain offi- 
A recognit n by tne United States (with the con- 
inued refusa the American Federation of Labor 
to send a labor mission study the situation); and 
the agitat over the laws in Mexico (effective at the 
beginning of 1927) it ving many American indus- 
I al enterp! 


Labor Disturbances 


Aside fro trikes in the woolen and worsted mills 


in New Jerse , the c 


York and in the anthracite coal industry, the year was 


othing and needle trades in New 


remarkably free from serious labor disturbances. The 
New Jersey strike has lasted practically the entire 
year. Leadership passed from radicals to representa- 


tives of the American Federation of Labor. Recently 


agreements on more or less of a status quo basis were 
important mills. The 
parts of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union in New York has just 
been settled by arbitration after 


tween the 


effected with two of the most 


strike affecting certain 
a long struggle be- 
o-called “communist” and conservative labor 


ractio1 

The anthracite strike, after 169 days of suspended 
production, was settled on practically a status quo 
basis. A five-year term of agreement laid employees 


on conciliation and arbitration within the industry. In 


the bituminous industry, the boom caused by foreign 


demands during the British coal strike resulted in some 


operators increasing wages from the 1917 scale to the 
Jacksonville scale, though there has been revision 
downward by some companies in the past few weeks. 
Indications point to a bituminous coal strike in April, 


192/, at t] 


ie time of the expiration of the Jacksonville 
agreement made in 1923. Efforts will undoubtedly be 
made by union operators to reduce wages to the 1917 
cale, generally used by non-union operators, while the 
United Mine Workers may be expected to hold for the 
Jacksor V ille cal 


*, using as 


an argument the increases 
ove which were made during 1926. 


\bolition of Railway Labor Board 


The past year witnessed the abolition of the United 


Railway Labor Board and the passage by Con- 
gress of the Watson-Parker act, 


states 


introducing a new 

of the new law is 
not that and arbitration are established by 
but rather that the bill was an agreed measure 
formulated by the carriers and the brotherhoods. Thus, 


sanctioned a collective agreement 


type of legislation. The uniqueness 
mediatior 


law 


Congres 


of national and basic imn rtance. The law was the 
result of voluntary agreement and in no way favors 
compulsory service or compulsory arbitration. 


The first decision made by the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, effective Dec. 1, awarded 89,000 conductors and 
Eastern railroads a 7.5 per cent increase 
in wages amounting to approximately $15,000,000 per 
year. The brotherhoods asked for a 19 per cent in- 
The vote of the board was 4 to 2, the public 
representatives voting with the brotherhood members. 
Other important questions relative to wage increases 
are now before various boards of adjustment. 


trainmen on 


crease. 


Financial Development of Labor Organizations 


Continued growth of labor banks and the extension 
of labor organizations in other investment 
and financial enterprises were features of the year. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


various 


reported in 
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the middle of the year that there were 38 labor banks 
in existence, with a total capital of over $10,000,000, 
total deposits of $108,000,000 and total resources of 
over $127,000,000. A Philadelphia labor bank and a 
trust company in Atlanta were reported as 
having failed. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers spent $2,500,000 in Florida real estate develop- 
ment, while the newly organized Union Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Washington wrote policies covering a large 
part, if not the whole, of the $600,000 which was set 
as a goal at the beginning of the year. 


labor 


Employee Stock Ownership 


Stock purchase by employees had a phenomenal 
growth in 1926. The New York Trust Co. reported 
that 315,497 employees in 22 leading corporations 
owned $454,963,282 worth of stock in the companies 
employing them, while the Industrial Relations Section 
of the Department of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions of Princeton University in a recent book on the 
subject estimated the total stock holdings of employees 
at more than $700,000,000. In three of the largest 
Standard Oil companies the year marked the expiration 
of the five-year period of stock purchase plans, and 
more than $90,000,000 worth of stock was distributed to 
44,000 employees. These companies immediately au- 
thorized new stock purchase plans, practically identical 
with those which had expired, except that a three-year 
instead of a five-year period was provided. 


Insurance and Other Industrial Relations Features 


Group life insurance has continued as an important 
industrial relations policy in many leading corpora- 
tions. Last year the General Motors Corporation 
offered group life insurance to all employees on a 
cooperative basis, and more than 97 per cent of. the 
employees accepted the opportunity. The United States 
Rubber Co. adopted the plan for salaried employees 
and the General Electric Co. established a salary allot- 
ment insurance plan supplementary to the group 
insurance already in force. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
adopted death benefits ranging from $500 to $1,500 and 
sickness benefits ranging from $10 to $12 per week, 
the employee contributing from $1 to $2 per month. 
It is estimated that $3,500,000,000 worth of group life 
insurance is in effect in the United States covering 
more than 2,500,000 employees. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad increased the 
rate of its pensions 50 per cent, adding annual costs 
of $232,000, and placing the total yearly cost at $700,- 
000. Since 1884, the company has paid out more than 
$6,000,000 in pension relief to 3700 old employees. 

Vacations with pay were granted to wage earners 
in some companies for the first time in 1926. In 
addition, the service requirement for vacations was 
materially reduced in several large corporations such 
as the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, the Tidewater 
Oil Co., and the Western Electric Co.., largely because 
vacations granted to older service men had proved 
not only socially expedient but good business. On the 
basis of such evidence, the vacation movement shows 
every indication of expansion in American industry. 

Public and industrial relations policies and pro- 
grams were adopted for the first time in several 
important corporations, apparently in realization of 
the economic value of definite formulation and pro- 
cedure. The technique of industrial relations adminis- 
tration was thereby placed on an even firmer founda- 
tion, particularly as regards the development of 
budget control in relation to the distribution of per- 
sonnel and wage and salary adjustments. 


The Five-Day Week Not New ~- 


One of the outstanding features in the field of 
industrial relations during the year was the announce- 
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ment of Henry Ford that he would place his factories 
on a five-day week of 40 hours with no reduction in 
wage rates. The statement caused widespread com- 
ment. Shortly afterward the American Federation 
of Labor in its annual convention went on record as 
advocating the five-day week for general adoption in 
American industry, and in comment President Green 
said: ; 

The workers are convinced that the shorter 
week is practical, economically sound and neces- 
sary to the further social and spiritual progress 
of the great masses of the people. 


As a matter of fact, a shortened work week of five 
days (sometimes amounting to 40 hr.) is not a 
novelty in American industry. For a considerable period 
a 40-hour week has been a fixture in certain agreements 
in the clothing and needle trades. The Dressmakers’ 
Department of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union in New York has had such an agree- 
ment since May, 1923, while this year a new agreement 
made by the Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union in New York and lasting until June 30, 1929, 
stipulates a 44-hour week to July 1, 1927, and a 40- 
hour week (five days) thereafter. The recent agree- 
ment made by the inside manufacturers and the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union states that 
a 42-hour week (8% hr. for four days, 8 hr. fifth 
lay) is to be worked until June, 1928, and a 40-hour 
week thereafter. As a result the union’s demand for 
a yearly minimum time guarantee was dropped, since 
the union felt that under the shorter week work will 
probably increase from 26 to 32 weeks to 35 or 36 
weeks—a standard which they have constantly fought 
for in many years. 

In these cases, however, the shorter week has been 
effected through certain peculiar circumstances, as 
the result of (1) pressure by labor unions and (2) as # 
means of extending employment during the year in 
industries largely seasonal. 


Not Always a Measure of Operating Efficiency 


The preceding analysis shows that in discussing 
the five-day week care must be taken to appraise the 
motives that underlie its adoption. The five-day week 
(and even shorter week) has frequently been adopted 
temporarily and occasionally permanently by man- 
agement at time of depression or decline. It may be 
a concentration of the same number of hours formerly 
worked during a six-day week; it may be adopted as 
a concession to labor, with an increase in rates, but 
with no guaranteed increase in production; or adopted 
with an increase in rates on the basis of larger pro- 
duction. In other words, the five-day week is not al- 
ways adopted as a measure of operating efficiency. 
Political, social or general economic factors may be 
involved. 


The only sane approach to a consideration of the 
shortened week lies primarily in its practical and 
economic application to the particular plant or industry 
involved. If the labor supply, mechanical equipment, 
capital investment and a score of other factors in the 
individual factory, company or industry can be adjust- 
ed so that increased production and efficiency will 
result from the shorter period, then and then only can 
the shorter week be adopted advantageously. Upon 
such premises, Mr. Ford announced his policy. To 
agitate for a shorter period upon moral and social 
grounds rather than the economic factors involved 
may invite disaster to our industrial fabric. 

It is but a short time ago that the principle of the 
six-day week and the eight-hour day began to be 
accepted by public opinion. There are still large areas 
in American industry where these policies have not yet 
been accepted. To foist upon industry a policy for a 





widespread application of the five-day week at the 
present time may block the gradual movement toward 
the comparatively conservative shorter week of 48 
hours. 


Employee Representation 


The National Industrial Conference Board recently 
reported that in 1926 there were 431 companies with 
1,347,000 employees who had adopted representation 
plans, as compared with 421 companies and 1,177,000 
employees in 1924. The statement indicates steady 
growth in this method of promoting internal relation- 
ships in industry. 

For a number of years the American Federation of 
Labor has adopted resolutions against employee rep- 
resentation, but in a more or less perfunctory fashion. 
The annual convention in 1926, however, went consid- 
erably further. Fiery speeches were made by officers 
against these “compulsory and autocratic methods of 
enslaving the worker against his will.” A _ special 
assessment was ordered upon affiliated organizations 
to create a fund “with which to carry out the study and 
campaign designed to remove these employer-controlled 
unions and shop representative plans out of our indus- 
trial life.” 

Companies which have established these plans may 
therefore expect propaganda of the nature mentioned 
above during the ensuing year. Representation plans 
have been created in many industries where there is 
no other means of employer-employee contact. Mc~* 
of these relationships have promoted understandin, 
and fair dealings, and therein is to be found the best 
defense against attacks designated to break down 
mutual confidence. 


Conclusion 


In the main, the year has been one of progress and 
substantial growth in the betterment of human rela- 
tionships in industry. We are now in the midst of a 
period of vast prosperity, with large dividends, high 
wages, huge production, continuous employment. 

Such an era is not a time for mere self-congratu- 
lation, but is a strategic opportunity for self-examina- 
tion and for promotion of such human relations in 
industry as will stand the severest tests of adversity. 
Through budget control, reduction of inventories, and 
buying for consumption only, we have made long 
strides for the permanent elimination of seasonal peaks 
and valleys; for the eradication of methods that lead 
to inflation, overproduction, and ultimate depression. 

However, can we make breadlines impossible? 
Can we banish misunderstandings so as to prevent the 
recurrence of Herrin disasters? Can we still furnish 
confidence and faith between management and men? 
In the earnest attempt to solve such questions lies the 
real measure not only of economic but spiritual growth 
in American industry. 


Fewer Iron and Steel Workers 


November employment in iron and steel plants is 
reported as lower than in October, in figures of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data from 
213 establishments show a reduction of 1.1 per cent 
from the 288,207 on the payroll in October to 285,173 
in November. The reduction in the average pay en- 
velope was about 2.3 per cent. 

Returns from 989 foundries and machine shops 
showed a similar but somewhat accentuated condition. 
The reduction of employees from 250,148 to 243,560 
was 2.6 per cent, while the reduction in the payroll 
from $7,516,932 to $7,225,212 was 3.9 per cent. Ma- 
chine tools on the other hand, showed a slight gain in 
160 plants, from 31,969 employees to 32,117, and from 
a weekly payroll of $994,607 to $1,002,444. 








Changing Trends in Scrap Trade 


Supply Increasing, Producers Selling More Frequently to 
Consumer, More Careful Preparation Demanded— 
Railroads Accumulate 5,000,000 Tons a Year 
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Railroads and automobile manufacturers are con 
spicuously the largest producers of scrap and their 


offerings during the past year have shown a notable 


oe 
ob 


ncrease. In the case of the railroads this has been 
n part due, of course, to their extensive rebuilding 
programs and their careful watchfulness of the scrap 
item, one of no mean importance when it is realized 
that with some of the larger roads such revenue runs 
into the millions of dollars annually. The tremendous 
output of automobiles in itself explains the growth of 
scrap shipments from that source, and a few of the 
larger producers may count such revenue equal to the 
retail price of 10,000 to 20,000 cars. 

No estimate of the output of scrap by the railroads 
and automobile makers has ever been attempted, but 
THE IRON AGE has completed a survey which gives a 
representative picture of the extent to which these 
two large consuming groups turn back to steel and pig 


iron furnaces their waste products to be re-melted 
into steel. 


Railroads Produce About 5,000,000 Tons a Year 


This survey shows that 44 railroads having a total 
125,835 miles of the total track mileage of the 
country (the total being 250,568 miles) in 1926 pro- 
duced and sold 2,742,194 gross tons of all grades of 
iron and steel scrap. An estimate for the entire 
country, taking as a unit the tons of scrap produced 
per mile of road by the carriers reporting, is certainly 


not less than 5,000,000 tons, and possibly would run 
over that figure. 


yf 


No reliable estimate is possible as to the total 
amount of scrap consumed by all of the metal-working 
industries, including blast furnaces, foundries, iron 
rolling mills and electric furnaces as well as open- 
hearth plants, but the figure probably runs close to 
20,000,000 tons. Of this a considerable proportion is 
scrap produced by steel companies themselves and 
re-melted in their own furnaces. The amount that 
enters into trade is probably somewhere between 
12,000,000 and 15,000,000 tons a year, depending, of 
course, on the extent to which industry is operating. 

On this basis the railroads of the country produce 
least one-third or more of the scrap that is sold in 
the open market. In the case of the railroads a good 
deal of scrap is also produced through the purchases 
they make of cars, locomotives and other equipment. 

Not all of the railroads reporting their scrap sales 
to THE IRON AGE gave detailed figures as to the vari- 
ous grades accumulated, but 15 large roads whose total 
sales amounted to 1,764,752 tons divided their scrap 
into the grades shown in the accompanying table. It 


it 


al 


», 
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will be noted that heavy melting steel, rerolling rails 
and old carwheels form the largest items. ~ 


Automobile Scrap Production Largely Borings 
and Turnings 


On the basis of the reports sent to THE IRON AGE 
the scrap produced in the manufacture of passenger 
cars and motor trucks is 533 lb. per vehicle, although 
of course this figure varies with the weight and type 
of car. 

Automobile manufacturers making 83.6 per cent of 
all of the cars and trucks produced in the United 
States in 1926, exclusive of the Ford Motor Co., 
which sells little or no scrap, last year accumulated 
approximately 570,887 gross tons of ferrous scrap. 
Applying this ratio to all of the car and truck makers 
outside of the Ford organization, the total for the 
industry was 682,880 gross tons. Ford’s production 
is not sold in open market, but is used in the Ford 
blast furnaces, open-hearth and electric furnaces, and 
at times the Ford Motor Co. has been a buyer of scrap, 
its purchase of steel ships from the United States 
Government being the most conspicuous instance. If 
the Ford scrap production were to be included the 
total for the entire automobile industry would probably 
be around 1,000,000 tons a year. This does not in- 
clude all of the scrap that motor manufactur- 
ing throws on the market as it does not cover the 
many parts and accessory manufacturers. One large 
steel body plant in the East, for example, markets 
about 12,000 tons of compressed sheet scrap a year. 

Seven large and_ representative automobile 
manufacturing companies whose combined scrap 
accumulations in 1926 approximated 515,000 gross 
tons produced borings and turnings amounting to 
more than half of the total of all grades. Borings 
and turnings for the seven companies aggregated 
about 275,000 tons, compressed sheet scrap was about 
90,000 tons, heavy melting steel about 24,000 tons, 
machinery and automobile cast about 12,500 tons, 
and the remainder, upward of 100,000 tons, was 
made up of miscellaneous grades. 


Scrapping of Old Automobiles 


A growing source of scrap is the discarded au- 
tomobile. It is estimated that about a million cars 
find their way each year into automobile graveyards, 
where they are broken up. The quantity and quality 
of the scrap in a car depends largely upon 
the make and the year in which it was manu- 
factured. Most of the wrecked cars produce iron 
and steel, aluminum, brass, copper, babbitt metal, 
rubber and hair. The average recovery of iron and 
steel from a high-grade, heavy car will range from 
1400 to 2300 Ib. The chassis are cut up for heavy- 
melting steel. The fenders are cut into small 
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pieces for blast furnace use. However, the chief 
profit in the wrecking of old cars is said to come 
largely from the sale of second-hand parts and 
accessories. 

A commodity that is rather recent on the scrap 
horizon is automobile truck tires with rubber at- 
tacked. These are steel rims with heavy rubber 
tires cemented on them, and for a while they were 
a distinct problem as to the best methods of mar- 
keting. This difficulty, however, has been over- 
come, machinery having been designed to pull this 
rubber off, at the same time cleaning the steel of the ce- 
ment, and the actual steel rim, when properly prepared, 
makes good scrap. The old rubber is also utilized in 
the scrap rubber trade. 


Railroads Closely Studying Scrap Demands 


Railroads appear to have made a very close study 
of the demand for scrap as is shown by the methods 
they employ to adapt their classifications so as to 
obtain the highest possible market returns. They are 
paying less attention to the assortment of miscellane- 
ous road scrap, this grade frequently going to dealers 
as miscellaneous scrap without having gone through 
a classification yard. 

One of the items which formerly loomed large on 
railroad lists was wrought scrap, which was for many 
years in demand by iron rolling mills. In some dis- 
tricts the market for such scrap has completely disap- 
peared, while in others it is of minor importance. The 
reason for this is that some companies have discon- 
tinued the manufacture of iron bars while others are 
using mechanical methods of puddling in which other 
grades of old material are utilized. Thus it is that 
such items as long and short railroad wrought, long 
and short yard wrought and soft steel pipes and tubes 
are more and more being shipped as heavy melting 
steel not only by the dealers but by railroads as well. 


Producers Dealing Directly With Consumers 


Although there are many small producers of scrap 
whose accumulations never reach a sufficient amount 
to warrant direct dealing with the consumer, the ten- 
dency among many of the larger scrap producers is 
to eliminate the broker or dealer and ship direct to the 
steel mill or other consumer on yearly contracts, prices 
being adjusted monthly, frequently on the basis of 
trade journal quotations. Some of the larger steel 
companies have encouraged their steel customers to 
make such contracts, thereby insuring a steady flow 
of scrap obtained from the steel that goes from their 
mills. Consumers are more frequently bidding for 
scrap on railroad lists in competition with dealers and 
brokers. 

Producers have in many instances equipped their 
plants to prepare and separate the various grades of 
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Grades of Iron and Steel Scrap Chiefly Accumulated by the Railroads 


Heavy 














Melting Low Phos. Malleable Cast 

Road Steel Melting Grades Scrap Iron Scrap 
a caaremae 3,352 ae 862 3,482 
6 4/400 1,200 1,000 
ay acto 2°218 Dees 1,343 1.673 
Svcteutotes 18,000 600 1,800 5,400 
Sy cates 9.575 1,603 1,646 2°162 
Oia hanes 45.549 5,320 2'000 7,080 
Ts wenawan 15.500 re 3,200 5,000 
aaa 125.474 10,500 4,000 13,850 
Oi ck hued 20,455 . 1,656 3,555 
1 xcesnice 15,000 3,300 27100 2,400 
AS ode ause 949 ie 2,414 5.009 
SRS fea a 6,418 3,801 2,822 5.099 
O06. eae 18,522 eed 4,482 3,644 
Sh ames eae 1,500 3.500 
| eR: 4.020 5.716 
Total.. 292,271 "27,107 35,045 68,570 





*Carwheels, both iron and rolled steel included in All Other. 
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Carwheels 
Rerolling Carwheels (Rolled 

tails (Iron) Steel) All Other Total 
12,169 14,856 393 19,803 54,917 
1,500 15,000 1,000 37,000 61,100 
16,886 22,007 1,581 88,882 134,590 
12,000 ° ° *32,200 70,000 
seed 22,332 523 13,391 51,232 
20,000 17,500 12ae 3,200 101,761 
2,000 50,000 1,50 120,000 197,200 
80,455 69,144 3,100 45,942 352,465 
14,675 19,662 721 8,645 71,352 
25.000 28,000 1,000 21,000 97,200 
18,617 20,683 1,417 77,634 126,723 
14,206 30,687 vane 196 125,229 
12,300 3,480 650 64,753 97,831 
40,000 24,000 3,000 33,000 105,000 
15,564 26,493 996 57,904 117,552 
285.372 363,844 16,993 675,550 1,764,752 
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scrap in a way to bring the maximum market value. 
A De troit automobile company, for example, Is making 
east iron borings into briquettes and using them in 
place of a like amount of pig iron in its cupolas. An 
Oh Oo stee nlant is making borings and turnings into 
‘riquettes for use in an electric furnace. There 1s more 
of a tendency among large producers to cut up long 
machine sl! ! Z veling turnings 
for use in blast furnacs One of the advantages of 
itting up turnings that more can be loaded on a car, 
storage erved and the higher market val- 
ues pay for the cost of the effort. Nearly all of the 
arger metal stamp ympanies now have baling 
resst r pl ght sheet scrap into bundles, en- 
abling them to get a price only slightly under the 
price aid f ‘ ng er 
As contract relations between users and producers 
f scrap grow I number it seems IKely that further 
methods w e developed for the economic utilizatior 


in the steel plant or blast furnace of grades not now 


given special preparation. It perhaps should be added 
that many producers of scrap have given definite indi- 
ition that they prefer not to deal directly with the 


consumer, believing, as they do, that it is the scrap 
broker and dealer who make the competitive markets 


which result in higher prices for their output 
Changes in Grading and Mill Practice 


lants insisted on hav- 


piant 

ng the best grade oft heavy melting steel for their 
open-hearth furnace Now they are getting away 
from the idea that they must use the best material and 
ire in mal nstances using cheaper scrap to reduc: 
their cost This demand from the mills has resulted 
n the adoption of two classifications for heavy melting 
steel, No ind No. 2 grades, although such classifi- 
tions have not yet been followed in all districts. The 
No. 2 grad lighter material and usually sells at 50c. 
r $1 a ton below the price of No. 1 steel scrap. 
msiderable material now classed as No. 2 previously 
went to n s not » exacting in their specifications as 
thers. In line with the tendency to use cheaper scrap 
more machine shop turnings, busheling, compressed 
sheet steel, stove plate and grate bars and heavy break 
able cast scrap are being used in open-hearth furnaces. 
No. 2 heaving melting steel scrap as now produced 
ncludes among other things country scrap that previ- 
ously was cut up into short shoveling scrap. Scrap 
from the chassis of old automobiles also figures moré 
ind more largely in this classification. Scrap produced 
DV the automobil graveyards has become quite ar 
important item. The chassis are cut up by torches in 
open-hearth charging box sizes. The old bodies go into 
No. 2 busheling. Old tire rims go as No. 2 heavy melt- 

ng Te¢ 
lhe automobile has brought about a greatly increased 
production of turnings, so much so that some of the 
steel mills have got into the habit of using them as a 
major portion of their charge. The automobile has also 
brought a serious problem in the scrap industry, that 


of alloys ry is true not only of the worn-out auto 


mobiles that are prepared for scrap, but also of the 
scrap which comes on the market a by-product of 
manufacturing, such as turnings, drop forge trimmings. 
steel scrap and skeleton steel] 


High Freight Rates Alter Distribution 
Water shipments of scrap have increased since 1920. 
when the present schedule of freight rates on railroads 
went into effect, and tl tendency has been particu- 


larly noticeable in the past year. The Bethlehem Steel 


Co. last summer brought about 50.000 
from Detroit to its Buffalo plant by 


y water and about 
25.000 tons from Duluth. Shipments of scrap from 


Seattle, Wash., and other Pacific 


tons of steel 


Coast points, from 
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Texas and Cuba have been fairly frequent to the Spar- 
rows Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. near 
Baltimore. The ocean freight rate from Seattle to 
Sparrows Point on scrap is $4.25 per gross ton; hence 
it becomes profitable to bring scrap from the West 
coast whenever prices in the East reach a high point. 

Chicago produces more scrap than the mills of that 
district consume, and lately an investigation has been 
made by scrap dealers in that city looking toward the 
movement of scrap by water from that point to Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. One dock company in Chicago prob- 
ably will have equipment installed this year that will 
make such shipments possible. 

High rail rates have had the effect of restricting 
distribution. For example, although the Chicago dis- 
trict produces more scrap than it consumes the fact 
that it costs $5.42 to move scrap to the Pittsburgh 
district and $4.54 to Cleveland makes it difficult to meet 
the competition of shippers in Detroit and elsewhere 
who have lower freight rates to the Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland mills. 


New Economic Factors in Scrap Trading 


Fortunes have been made in iron and steel scrap 
because of fairly wide swings in prices, but the situa- 
tion has changed in the past year or two. Margins of 
profits have been smaller, due to narrower price swings, 
and no doubt the larger consumers have profited by 
lessons of the past and have improved their buying 
methods. 

It was the custom for many years of the scrap 
trade to accumulate scrap during periods of low prices, 
holding it until the mills, forced by real or manufac- 
tured shortages, came into the market and bid prices 
up to a point that brought large profits for those 
dealers who had the foresight and capital to put away 
good-sized stocks. In the active period of 1919-20 
there was a swing of prices from $14.52 in March, 1919, 
to $26 in February, 1920, these being the monthly 
average of quotations at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, ds shown by THE IRON AGE. In the past year 
there has been a difference of only $2.62 between the 
high and low points. The high average was in January, 
1926, it being $16.97, and the low average was $14.35 
in May, 1926. 

The life-blood of the scrap trade has been specula- 
tive profit, but it is apparent that a new era is dawn- 
ing, and that scrap business will be done on a more 
efficient basis, with margins of profit based on better 
methods of cost accounting rather than on mere specu- 
lation. Many dealers have gone out of business in the 
past year; some yards have been shut down because 
of lack of profits. 

From the scrap man’s viewpoint one of the greatest 
evils of the business is the reckless bidding up of prices 
by irresponsible dealers or those poorly informed as to 
their costs, and thus a whole market has been affected 
to the detriment of those who try to do business on an 
efficient basis. In the opinion of some in the trade this 
situation will work its own cure in that the inefficient 


are already being weeded out through the losses they 
have sustained. 


Scrap to Be More Carefully Prepared 
Many 


of the larger and more experienced dealers 
ind also 


some of the larger consumers take the view 
that the next few years will bring about marked 
( hanges in the gathering, preparation and consumption 
of scrap. There are unmistakable evidences of a larger 
supply each year. The growth of manufacturing of 
articles of steel in itself assures a steadily increasing 
Reference need be made only to the 
is now coming on the market from the 


supply of scrap. 


juantity that 
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Machine Tool Industry Advances 


Of Post-War Years 1926 Led in Production, but the Price 
Problem Persists—More Call for Special Machines— 
Europe Buys Less—Factors in the 1927 Prospect 


BY COL. FRANK A. SCOTT* 


industry has been a good year as to volume. 

Total production will be larger than that of any 
year since the war. This is the best part of the story. 
All the rest is less encouraging. While the price trend 
has been upward, upward also has been the trend of 
costs of material, labor, sales, overhead, and taxes. 
Price increases have not yet overtaken mounting costs. 
Therefore, the profits of machine tool manufacturers 
again are disappointing. 

Such a condition in any old and highly developed 
industry provokes a question and really justifies a chal- 
lenge. Can the industry show that it is being well 
handled; that it is availing itself of all the economies 
possible in modern manufacturing; that its selling 
methods are economical; that its trade is being edu- 
cated to bear a proper proportion of experimental and 
development work? The disappointing results of the 
year 1926 will assure the painstaking review of at 
least all these problems by every American machine 
tool executive. In this industry as, most conspicuously, 
in that of its largest customer, the automotive indus- 
try, there has been and continues to be a relentless 
march toward eliminating the weak and the slow. 

The final judgment will be that the cost of new de- 
signs, increased experimentation, the patterns, jigs, 
fixtures, and special tools to produce such new designs, 
has mounted more rapidly than could be offset by any 
obtainable increase in the price of the product. 


IN] ‘istry has Been ag in the machine tool 


Demand Came from Many Sources 


4b tess buying movement in machine tools during 1926 
was especially broad, covering practically every sec- 
tion of our country, and most of the civilized world. 


*President, the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





OLONEL SCOTT'S appraisals of conditions and pros- 
pects in the metal-working industries have been a 


It was largest in those great industries which were r.0* 
new, nor involved in large expansion programs, but 
which were merely changing their designs, or improv- 
ing production methods. Here again the American 
automotive industry was the leader. 

Replacement of obsolete equipment played a large 
part in the year’s business. Retooling of existing 
equipments, based on surveys by equipment engineers 
to determine possible improvements, was also a consid- 
erable element. This augmented the small tool busi- 
ness in all lines. The old tradition among metal work- 
ers, that small tools could be produced better and more 
cheaply in their own tool rooms, has been wrecked by 
impact with solid facts. It cannot be concealed from 
the active minds in the metal industries that no metal 
workers now or at any time anywhere have been so 
well served by equipment makers as our American 
group. 


Preeminence in Mechanical Power 


ER capita consumption of power in our country is 

the greatest in the world. It is the best evidence 
that the man power of the United States is not wasted 
in needless toil, but that machinery to an increasing 
degree takes the load of drudgery off the worker. This 
ability to utilize mechanical power rests absolutely on 
two things: our national mechanical equipment and our 
possession of a machine tool industry capable of de- 
signing and manufacturing such equipment. 

It is impossible to disregard the influence on the 
economic life of our country of this steady progress in 
manufacturing methods. It would be difficult to over- 
stress also the significance of this statement: 


During the year 1926 the United States pro- 
duced a steel and iron tonnage equal to that of 











noteworthy feature of our annual reviews in recent years, 
and the present article, our readers will agree, quite meets 
the expectations created by its predecessors. In respect to 
volume, 1926 was the best of the post-war years for the 
machine tool industry, and Colonel Scott credits it with a 
marked advance in the productivity and accuracy of machine 
tools. 

But there are problems. Price increases, the article 
points out, “have not yet overtaken mounting costs,” and 
in the second paragraph questions are raised which are 
having the best thought of leaders in the industry. No 
portion of Colonel Scott’s review will have more apprecia- 
tive reading than that dealing with the tendency among large 
buyers to demand special features in machines heretofore 
produced as standard. The machine tool manufacturer, 
while unable to reduce cost by quantity production, is thus 
asked to furnish machines of greater productive capacity 
at prices heretofore paid for the standardized type. 
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the rest of the world, and reduced this to articles 
of human need or convenience by the most eco- 


nomical methods ever known to man. 


One-sixth of the world’s population is producing 
over 50 per cent of its steel, and enjoying the use or 
profit arising therefrom. The reaction on our stand- 
ard of living must be and is immediate and incalcu- 
lable. On the rest of the world the reaction, while less 
immediate, is vast and will develop many problems. 

Thi not alone from our possession 
of certain resources of iron ore, coal, etc., but from 
something inherent in the American character which 
through a century has been reflected in our industrial 
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Advances in Design and Tooling 


arta the years since the war, and especially dur- 
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Better Returns a Desideratum 


a. must be acknowledged that temporarily this splen- 
did rt of the machine tool manufacturers toward 


e improvement of American methods of production 
has not resulted in adequate profit for the machine tool 
ndustr) his condition will be changed when time 
enough has ¢ lap ed to educate the users. 

Amer n manufacturers are astute enough to see 
that ther: nothing to be gained and much to be lost 
by a po of niggardliness toward this astoundingly 
helpful element of our national industrial life. The 


manufacture of machine tools 


¢ 


one of the few funda- 


mental industries of our country. On it are based the 

development and prosperity of all our metal working 

industries, indeed, of most of our industrial fabric. 
The 


‘ response sometimes made by large users to the 
effort for increased prices is that the machine tool in- 
dustry should standardize and thus reduce its costs. A 
parallel is drawn between it and the automotive indus- 
try, but one that unfortunately does not 


i 


apply. One 
product is a consumer product, and the other a producer 
product, and this difference creates a line of divergence 
possibilities of production and sale that is unescap 


able lhe fact is, the hope of the American machine 


ool producer ’ ig] . 
tool produ that he might emerge as the manufacturer 
of a standardized product has less to sustain it today 
than it has had for many years. 


Specialized Products Mean Higher Costs 


ig viewed to expectation, there has been a ten- 
/ dency for 1: 


iarge customers to 


demand specialization 
rather than standardization, and a disposition on the 
part of weak producers to attempt to supply such spe 


cialized products at the price of the 


standard article. 
Time was when the machine tool manufacturer consid 
ered the lathe, radial drill, shaper, and other machines 


as standard articles which could be manufactured in 
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quantity and shipped against orders from a warehouse 
stock. This condition has now so changed that many 
machines have some special feature attached to them 
which increases their productive capacity for the user, 
but the addition of which has introduced new forms of 
cost to the producer. The substitution of higher grade 
materials in machines, such as special alloys, while 
greatly improving serviceability, has also added to cost 
in places where this is not readily recognized by the 
user. The user’s idea of price is quite naturally formed 
on his experience with the standardized type. 


Changes in Sales Methods 


HE sales methods in the industry are also rapidly 

and radically changing under the pressure of new 
demands and increased competition among producers. 

The demand for special features or equipment on 
machines heretofore produced as standard is introduc- 
ing serious complication and added cost in selling as 
well as at the factory. Most standard machines can 
be sold with satisfactory results both to user and pro- 
lucer by salesmen having no special training with the 
machine. When special features or tools enter the dis- 
‘ussion, not only mechanical or engineering knowledge 
becomes essential, but specialized knowledge—the kind 
that can only be accumulated through experience with 
the particular tool. The machine tool manufacturer 
must provide this knowledge. If he sells through 
agents, he must reinforce the agent in important cases 
with a specialist to supply the necessary mechanical 
tudies and estimates. If he sells direct to the con- 
sumer, he must support a sales force specially trained 
to provide the mechanical knowledge necessary to in- 
sure the greatest possible reduction of cost for the cus- 
tomer. In either event, the consumer receives the 
benefit of special and expensive engineering service, fre- 
quently from several possible sources of supply, and 
then by comparison locates his advantage. The in- 
creased cost thus introduced into machine tool selling 
is one of the many elements which explain, and in the 
opinion of machine tool manufacturers justify, the 
movement for a higher price level throughout. 

It would seem that there is ample evidence that 
the larger and more efficient machine tool producers, 
who after all are responsible for the bulk of the prod- 
uct, are handling their manufacturing and merchan- 
dising problems as efficiently as are other productive 
lines in our country. The disadvantages under which 
they have been laboring arise from the sudden swing 
into a new era of production. There has been a great 
increase in the demand for special equipments and 
more highly developed machines, thus destroying op- 
portunity for quantity production of machine tools; 
the added movements, speeds, and feeds introduced in 
new machines; the use of more expensive materials; 
the necessity for more intensive selling methods, have 
added to cost. Perhaps, also, there has been a tardi- 
ness in presenting to users the reasons and need for 
increased prices. The depression of 1921, with the con- 
sequent disposition on the part of manufacturers not 
to buy new equipment unless the profits arising there- 
from could be shown to amortize cost in a very brief 


period, has been an exceedingly important element in 
this situation. 


Export Demand Below Expectations 


areas demand for machine tools during 1926 

was a disappointment. Conveying machinery, road 
machinery, foundry equipment, and other lines held up 
better than machine tools. The explanation may rest 
in the general strike in England and the subsequent 
coal strike. The eventual effect of these disturbances 
n the metal-working industries of England will be 
helpful, but during the period of their continuance they 
eliminated prospects of expansion. Some types of tools 
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were ordered in liberal quantity for Japanese users; 
Russia again appeared as a buyer; but the total for- 
eign volume was not up to expectations. 

To some extent the lessening European market for 
machine tools reflects the growth in American exports 
to foreign countries of articles previously manufac- 
tured there in larger proportion than at present. The 
first example would be automobiles shipped by us to 
England and Germany. To the American machine tool 
manufacturer, this is merely exchanging a possible 
European customer for a certain American customer. 
The European manufacturer seems to be facing a prob- 
lem with three possible solutions: (1) improving meth- 
ods of production; (2) protection behind some form of 
governmental rampart; (3) elimination. 

The horn of the dilemma most likely to be seized 
is improved methods of production. That solution is 
in line with every sound argument in the situation. 
The foreign manufacturer of consumer products can 
exploit his home market more economically and thor- 
oughly than could an American manufacturer, and 
the American producer of machine tools can supply the 
foréign manufacturer with certain lines and types of 
machines unobtainable abroad. Improved financial con- 
ditions in Europe hold promise of substantial advances 
in foreign manufacture. The need for change is rec- 
ognized; the means to make it will gradually be forth- 
coming. 


Where Europe’s Competition Is Felt 


QO much for the encouraging factors in the Euro- 

pean situation. There are some not so pleasant. 
The European standard of living is lower than ours; 
wages are lower; in some lines this means a lower 
cost; it means a cost so much lower that it cannot be 
offset by our superior manufacturing methods. There- 
fore, in certain items and in many foreign markets 
the American producer is being subjected to price com- 
petition that he cannot meet. Moreover, in many in- 
stances, this competition is on copies of his own product 
from European workshops. Patent protection is not 
always available; and although some machines, even 
when faithfully copied, are not so good as the original, 
the price differential is frequently large enough to out- 
weigh this disadvantage. 

The essential point, however, is that foreign manu- 
facturers are certain to study the reasons underlying 
American industrial progress, and as one of those most 


Changing Trends in Scrap Trade 
(Concluded from page 38) 


breaking up of old automobiles to illustrate the point. 

It is the view of many who sell and buy scrap that 
more careful preparation will be required by consum- 
ers. The function of the scrap yard of the future will 
probably be more that of a manufacturing plant than 
a storage place. Attention has already been called to 
the briquetting of cast iron borings for blast furnace 
use and to the cutting up of turnings to eliminate the 
fluffiness which is objectionable in blast furnace charg- 
ing. Experiments have recently been conducted by a 
Cleveland steel company in cutting up heavy melting 
steel in small pieces, 12 x 18 in., and an eastern steel 
company is doing some investigating along the same 
line to determine whether labor costs may be cut down 
in putting scrap into the open-hearth charging box. 
When rails and other pieces are 3 ft. in length they 
drop from the magnet into the charging box in helter- 
skelter condition and a workman must straighten them 
out in order to make room for a maximum load in the 
box. The eastern mill referred to has experimented 
with pieces only 15 in. long and has found that hand 
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readily recognized is equipment, the American machine 
tool industry will ultimately benefit from such inquiry. 


Some Gain from Installment Buying 


yi Asaez stimulation, with consequent increase of 

volume, by any metal industry helpfully affects 
the machine tool producer. Thus, the system of install- 
ment buying of household conveniences has been felt 
by the machine tool maker. Bankers and economists 
may differ as to the eventual benefits of this system 
in our general economic life, but the benefits resulting 
from quantity production made possible by increased 
volume admit of no question and are widely distributed. 
However, it may be that this particular form of sales 
stimulation has temporarily been pushed to its limit. 


Outlook for 1927 


HE prospect of a profitable year for the machine 

tool manufacturers in 1927 will not rest entirely on 
the volume obtainable, but almost equally on the suc- 
cess of the struggle to reach a higher price level. As 
to volume, the burden of proof will rest on those who 
assert that 1927 will be a bigger year in the machine 
tool industry than 1926. There may now be perceived 
evidence to sustain the contrary view. 

The cotton situation in the South and the general 
agricultural conditions in several other areas may 
lessen the demand for automobiles and agricultural 
machinery. The building volume is more likely to 
shrink than to swell. The threatening labor conditions 
in the bituminous coal field will create anxiety. 

Can these factors, beyond question unfavorable, be 
offset by others which seem to be equally plain and 
which are bound to be helpful? The railroads have 
been placing large equipment orders, and more are 
anticipated; the movement for reequipping existing 
plants with more efficient machinery may grow, and 
certainly can be developed by activity on the part of 
machine tool manufacturers; the buying power of the 
individual consumer has been largely augmented dur- 
ing 1926, and at a time when the sale of domestic 
mechanical aids is being widely developed; the increas- 
ing power of the electrical equipment sales organiza- 
tions cannot be overlooked; Europe will probably be a 
larger buyer. If one must prophesy, 1927 looks like a 
good year, with scarcely a possibility that it can de- 
velop into a boom year. 


labor at the charging box can be eliminated entirely 
if short pieces only are charged. 

A large steel company has also made chemical 
analyses of cast iron borings and machine shop turn- 
ings. It has been found that frequently the cast iron 
borings are largely mixed with foundry sand, while 
emery dust has often formed a considerable part of the 
shipments of turnings. Consumers are more and more 
demanding material free from impurities. Such “doc- 
toring” is not always intentional. In the machine shop, 
for example, it sometimes is difficult to keep emery 
dust separated from the turnings, and scrap producers 
confronted with this problem may be obliged to use 
magnetic separators if they wish to find a market for 
their turnings. 

This watchfulness of scrap on the part of some of 
the larger consumers shows the drift toward greater 
consideration of the scrap item in the burden of the 
blast furnace or open-hearth furnace. It is not im- 
probable that new specifications, or more rigid specifi- 
cations, may come from such experiments as above 
outlined, and if such is the case scrap yards and pro- 


ducers will be called upon to prepare material with 
more exactness. 
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“This Prosperity and Machine Tools 


Lack of Balance with General Business Is of Vital 


Interest to User—Tool Prices Not in Pro- 


portion to Their Earning Power 


BY ERNEST F,. DUBRUL 


ld. there are certain funda- 

ment echanisms that produce all the others, and 

ir mechanized civilization depends ultimately on 

these {fo1 t further progress. It is well worth while 

to correlate facts ncerning the making of these 

“Master 1 f Industry” with similar facts con- 

cerning gene business, to learn whether this funda 

mental industry is keeping step with progress in every 

way, bec failure « his ind ry to function prop- 

erly meal g NY the rate of progress for 
al ine n¢ I 


lools Designed Before 1920 Generally Obsolete Today 


It is a fact of mechanical history, that during the 
last five years the machine tool builders have made 
very great advances in their art. Their latest designs 
are so far ahead of their older ones, that almost every 


ool designed before 1920 is definitely obsolete today 


heavier, they have much more cut- 


i ower, they are much more accurate, due to the 
use of more hardened and ground parts. They are 
fitted with more handy controls, and with more inter- 
locks that make them more fool proof. Automat 
ilers, ba 


and roller bearings, chain drives, direct mo 
make the tools of today much bet 
ter than those of five years ago. 
lvances in construction testify to the in- 
dustry’s progress, ability, and good judgment, along 
It would seem needless to say that 
machines embodying all these late improvements in 
considerably more to produce than 
did the simpler, rough and ready types that they have 
displaced. 


engineering line 


construction cost 


But this very progressiveness in the engineering 


sense constitutes one of the important commercial risks 
of machine tool production as a business venture. That 
risk lies in the obsolescence of previous designs, with 
all their costs of experimentation and development. 
No man in the industry can tell with any degree of 
safety how soon a given design will be made obsolete 
by some other inventor. This frequent and rapid obso- 
is a heavy cost that is absent from the busi- 
nesses of many users of machine tools. But it 


lescence 


IS a cost 
at 1a :e £ y } i } 

that the user must pay for if a machine tool business 

is to be financially 


profitable enough to warrant its 
continuance 


In spite of their mechanical progress in design and 
construction, during the last four years of prosperity 
» + > en) ; © ‘ . ; ; ; 
for the country as a whole, machine tool builders have 


often noted that by one of the ironies of the situation 
they were not sharing ratably in the prosperity they 
customers to attain, by the added 
productivity that machine tool men have contributed 
to the social well being 


were helping the i! 


The Peculiar Position of Machine Tools 


Their impression is borne out by comparison of two 


statistical indexes. One of these generally accepted as 


fairly picturing the state of general business, is the 
index of bank debits outside of New York. Bank debits 
arise from the payment of 


obligations of all sorts. 
Therefore an 


index number derived from these debits 


gives some fair measure of the country’s relative busi- 
ness activity and prosperity from year to year. 

A fairly comparable index for the machine tool in- 
dustry has been compiled by the writer from data of 
the dollar volume of machine tool orders placed with 
representative members of the National Machine Tool 
3uilders’ Association. To compare these two indexes 
fairly we have taken, as a common base, the yearly 
average of each index for the post-war four years, 1919 
to 1922 inclusive. The first two of these years were 
years of boom for all industries and businesses, and the 
second two were years of depression and readjustment. 
Certainly this long period of four years should be a 
reasonable base for an average index. The results of 
these comparisons are shown in the following table, in 
which the 1926 indexes in both cases are given their 
respective proportional weights calculated on 10 months’ 
data available at the time of writing. 


Comparing Machine Tool with General Business, the Average 
of the 1919-1922 Years Being 100 


Machine Bank 
Bank Tools Debits in 
Debits, Per Per Cent of 
Years Per Cent Cent Machine Tools 
1923 108 93 116 
1924 111 65 171 
1925 124 104 119 
1926 oak 128 113 113 
Four Years Average 118 94 126 


The bank debits index shows an average yearly 
level for the last four years, 18 per cent above the 
average level of the four base years, with a rising 
figure each year since then. Compared to this, the 
value of machine tool orders shows an average yearly 
level of 94 per cent, or 6 per cent below that of the 
same four base years. 

The machine tool index, does not show a rise from 
year to year as the bank debits index shows. On the 
contrary, it shows a drop in 1923 of nearly as many 
points as the bank debits index rose in that same year. 
In 1924 the index of bank debits rose three points above 
the 1923 level while machine tool orders dropped 28 
points lower than it was in 1923. Machine tool orders 
have a disconcerting way of behaving in exactly that 
peculiar fashion. 

It does not require an actual slump in general busi- 
ness to cause machine tool orders to fall off to a quite 
marked extent. A mere slackening in the rate of ad- 
vance in the user industries is often reflected, as in 
1924, by a positive recession in the machine tool in- 
dustry’s activity, for reasons into which we need not 
enter here. This also injects an element of cost into the 
making of machine tools that is not present in making 
products whose demand is relatively more stable. That 
cost is the cost of idleness of peak load plants during 
periods of limited demand. 

The year 1925 brought the machine tool industry 
a fair recovery, but still left its index 20 points under 
- bank debits index for that year. The 1926 figures 
for tl So poe ce A 
ae ~ al bank debits index has 

-6 per cent above the total machine tool index. 
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Comparison of these indexes gives fair grounds for 
the surmise that the price of machine tools has not kept 
pace with the added costs of the new features added 
to machine tools in the last four years. If the prices 
for these years had been in proportion to the added 
costs alone, the bank debits index would hardly have 
shown an average level as much as 26 per cent above 
the average level of machine tools. It is a certainty 
and not a mere surmise that machine tool prices have 
not kept pace with the increased productivity of the 
new tools. Had they done so the machine tool index 
of 1926 would have been above the level of bank debits, 
which were 28 per cent above the base years. There 
has been more than 28 per cent increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the 1926 machines compared to those of 
the base period taken. 


User’s Interest Lies in Healthy Tool Industry 


It is not to the user’s interest that the machine tool 
industry get into an unhealthy state. It is truly to the 
user’s interest that the industry charge enough for 
tools so that it can keep itself healthy. A financially 
weak machine tool industry is unable to bring on the 
newer and better designs of machines that alone make 
the user’s costs lower and lower. It cannot do the ex- 
perimenting and research work necessary before such 
designs can be reduced to successful practice. It can- 
not support the engineering talent capable of produc- 
ing the kind of machines that modern conditions de- 
mand. It cannot build the size and kind of shops, nor 
equip them with the kind and quantity of equipment 
necessary to produce the larger, more complex, more 
accurate tools, in the larger quantities that mass pro- 
duction of today requires for its own progress. 

Since 1920 there has been an exceedingly heavy mor- 
tality among machine tool concerns. Unless this death 
rate is minimized, users may soon find too few sources 
of supply to which they can look for their require- 
ments. From any sound business point of view, it is to 
the interest of machine tool users themselves that the 
builders charge enough for their product to enable their 
industry to grow and develop in step with the user’s 
own needs. 

Habitual underpricing of machine tools has devel- 
oped a curious mental attitude in some important buy- 
ers of machine tools. This attitude is reflected in 
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statements made by them that they expect machine 
tools to pay for themselves in-a year, and they will 
not buy unless they see that much yearly profit to be 
gained by the tools. Of course they cannot expect any 
other important element of their capital investment to 
earn 100 per cent a year. Yet this mark is illogically 
set as a top price for the machine tool builder. 

Cases have been known, where buyers, obsessed 
with the 100 per cent a year idea, have actually refused 
to buy machine tools that would pay for themselves in 
two or three years. So the stockholders of the user 
companies were deprived of the opportunity of having 
their capital invested in machine tools returning 33 or 
50 per cent a year. This, too, when the company pres- 
ident’s report proudly pointed to earnings on capital 
stock of 18 per cent per year, and neglected utterly to 
state that if the borrowed capital and surplus were also 
counted in, the earnings of the real capital used were 
about 8 or 10 per cent. It is curious reasoning that 
expects capital invested in machine tools to earn from 
10 to 12 times the return that is boasted of as being 
earned by the total investment of all kinds. But this 
state of mind is so common that the inciting cause of 
it can lie only in habitual and uneconomic underpricing 
of machine tools by the builders. 


Underpricing the Fault Builders Must Correct 


The machine tool index can catch up to the bank 
debits index only through the operation of either or 
both of two causes. The first would be a material in- 
crease in the number of machine tools ordered by the 
buyers. The second would be an increase in the price 
made by the builders. But for 18 months past the 
buyers seem to have been ordering about as many ma- 
chines as they have found necessary. And the more 
productive these machines are the fewer are necessary. 
Then, too, the country is not likely to go into a wild 
boom period that will make men desire to expand 
plants unnecessarily. Therefore there seems to be no 
likelihood of an early increase in the quantity factor 
that enters into the machine tool index. 

So one may reasonably conclude that until the ma- 
chine tool builders themselves ask better prices for 
their more costly, and more useful machines, the in- 
dustry must continue to share less than it can and 
ought in the prosperity it is creating for others. 
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ONTINUED and increasing progress was made 

¥ during 1926 in the development of ferrous 

metallurg\ Some of the features may be 
summarized as follows: 

The use of oxygen for blowing in a blast fur- 
nace has been successfully developed and the sub- 
ject of the combustibility or flammability of coke 
has been much discussed. Important experiments 
have been made to determine more closely what 
chemical reactions are taking place in an iron blast 
furnace. 

Much attention has been given to the selection 
and testing of the proper kinds of sand for foundry 
molds. The cause and prevention of certain types 
of embrittlement in malleable cast iron have been 
studied. 

The open-hearth conferences of the iron and 
steel committee of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers have been con- 
tinued, at New York in February and at Pittsburgh 
in October, and a number of able papers on open- 
hearth practice have been published. Attention has 
been given to the removal of the sulphur content of 
coke oven gases for use in the open-hearth furnace. 

Several installations of rolling mills of the Pil- 
ger type have been made which have increased the 
capacity of the country for the production of seam- 
less tubing of large diameter. 

The science of welding has made important for- 
ward strides. 

Important results have been obtained in the 
field of carbon-free iron alloys and their adaptation 


Ferrous Metallurgy Advances 


Strides Made in Heat Treatment 
and Metallography—Progress in 
Blast Furnace, Steel Making and 


Foundry Practice 
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to practical purposes. Several new types of alloy 
steels have been placed on the market. 

Metallographic research has continued to make 
rapid progress and the study of the effects of cold- 
working and of the recrystallization of low-carbon 
alloys has been continued. Remarkable progress 
has been made in the investigation of the behavior 
of plain carbon steel after heat treatment, especial- 
ly those adapted for the production of a combina- 
tion of high tensile strength, high ductility and 
resistance to shock. 

The present condition of the theories of the 
hardening of steel has been presented with clarity. 
The study of the dimensional changes in steel has 
had serious attention. 

Development of metallographic technique has 
been extended to the use of the ultra-violet light for 
illumination and the development of new etching 
solutions for iron-chromium base alloys. 

A new high-temperature thermometer, making 
use of metallic gallium, has been developed. 

The study of the wear of plug gages has made 
important progress and a new machine for testing 
materials for fatigue has been devised. A new 
metallographic polishing machine has appeared on 
the market. 

The upset process for forging small steel parts 
has been rapidly developed. A special study of die 
blocks and their heat treatment has been made. 

The adaptation of electrical heating devices to 
heat-treating furnaces has made considerable ad- 
vance. 


Progress Made in Blast Furnace Practice 


HE blowing in of a repaired blast furnace with 
oxygen is described by E. P. Ross (Mining and 
Metallurgy, June, 1926, page 253). 
was used, 


No wood whatever 
coke being filled in clear to the bottom. The 
furnace had a daily capacity of about 250 tons, about 
8 tanks of oxygen were used and no difficulty was ex- 


perienced. There was not an off casting made in 


blowing in and the furnace was up to normal in a very 


satisfactory length of time. After running for about 


one year the furnace was banked for 8 months. It 
was then cleaned out and made ready to blow in on the 
same lining. About 25 tanks of oxygen were used in 
this case because the lining was rather cold. 

Keizo Iwase, in a Science report of Tohoku Imperial 
University, Series I, Vol. 15, No. 4, October, 1926, 
works out theoretically the equilibrium of the ternary 
system Fe-O-C from data already published and main- 
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tains that the mechanism of reduction of iron ores by 
carbon, that of occlusion of CO and CO. by iron and 
steel and that of cementation, has been satisfactorily 
explained by the equilibrium diagram thus derived. 

T. T. Read (THE IRon AGg, July 8, 1926, page 76), 
discusses the meaning of the term coke “combustibility” 


and suggests the substitution of the word “flamma- 
bility.” 


Reactions Which Take Place 


A study of the reactions in an iron blast furnace by 
P. Kinney, P. H. Royster and T. L. Joseph (Serial 
No. 2747), describes the results of the investigation of 
this subject by metallurgists of the United States 
Bureau of Mines as part of a general investigation of 
the combustion of coke and the reduction of iron oxides 
in a blast furnace. After experimenting with samples 
taken at the Bureau of Mines experimental 5-ton blast 
furnace at Minneapolis, further gas samples were ob- 
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tained from a 300-ton furnace making foundry iron 
operated by the Central Iron & Coal Co., Holt, Ala. 
(THE Iron AGe, July 15, 1926, page 165). 


Some of the results of the investigation are: 


The oxygen of the blast has been consumed in the 
process of combustion at a point 27 in. above the center 
line of the tuyeres, and the penetration of the com- 
bustion zone in the vertical direction is equivalent to 
that in a horizontal direction at the tuyere level; the 
composition of the gas across a plane 20 ft. above the 
tuyere level is constant. The excess oxygen therein is 
due to the reduction taking place in the bosh. Analyses 
of samples at planes approximately 41, 53 and 63 ft. 
above the tuyere level show unequal gas composition 
across the planes due (1) to a difference in porosity in 
the stock column, (2) segregation of iron oxides in the 
outer part of the column, (3) unequal stock flow and 
(4) unequal gas flow. 


Wallace G. Imhoff (THE IRON AGE, Sept. 2, 1926, 
page 612), sums up the principles governing the inter- 
pretation of blast furnace slags. He gives 15 principles 
which govern their interpretation and shows reasons 
for “off” iron and how it can be corrected. 

A new blast furnace, especially designed for the 


New Light Thrown on 


H. HERTY, JR. (THE Iron Ace, Sept. 2, 1926, 
*page 610), has studied carefully the basic open- 
hearth process and gives data and graphs showing the 
rapidity and completeness of the elimination of the 
metalloids in an open-hearth heat. He also gives 
graphs showing the change in slag composition during 
the same heats. 

A. N. Diehl, in a paper presented at the May meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute (THE IRON 
AGE, Oct. 28, 1926, page 1196), discusses the action of 
sulphur in basic open-hearth practice. He concludes 
that the most assured method of producing low-sulphur 
basic open-hearth steel is to use materials containing a 
minimum quantity of that element. He points out thai 
while gas free from sulphur is preferable, by-product 
or producer gas will give satisfactory results if the 
gas be burned so as to oxidize the hydrogen sulphide 
before coming in contact with the metal or scrap. Slag 
conditions are of primary importance and the slag 
should be oxidizing and basic and sufficiently fluid to 
effect the proper interchange between metallic and non- 
metallic baths. 

The use of high-manganese pig iron and manga- 
niferous ores in open-hearth practice is discussed by 
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purpose, has recently been placed in operation for the 
manufacture of ferrophosphorus (THE IRON AGB, Dec. 
24, 1925, page 1731). The stack is 70 ft. in height 
with a 12-ft. hearth and a 16-ft. bosh, with a bosh angle 
of 78 deg. 41 min. 25 sec. Special precautions have 
been taken for preventing the escape of phosphorus 
during the smelting process. In the lower portion of 
the furnace is a special construction, differing materi- 
ally from orthodox blast furnace design. The hearth 
jacket is of cast iron about 6 in. thick and is made up 
in eight sections with machined joints. The tuyere 
jacket is also of cast iron in eight sections, and is pro- 
vided with 1%-in. extra heavy pipe, cast integral 
with it. The hearth and tuyere jackets are securely 
held together by means of forged steel links which were 
shrunk on after the sections had been set. 

Cast iron Shannon plates are provided for cooling 
the bosh, copper tuyeres, cinder notch coolers, etc. The 
furnace top includes a McKee revolving distributer of 
the latest improved type. While the furnace is not as 
large as many of those in existence, it is of special in- 
terest as the only blast furnace in the country where 
ferrophosphorus is produced. 


Open-Hearth Practice 


A. W. Smith in THE IRON AGE, Oct. 28, 1926, page 1195. 
It is his opinion that the advantages of the use of 
manganiferous pig are greater than the disadvantages. 
The paper was presented at the May meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


How to Make Rimmed Steel 


At the open-hearth furnace session of the February 
meeting of the A. I. M. and M. E. in New York, the 
subject of making rimmed steel was discussed in a 
paper by C. W. Peirce. He tells of the successful manu- 
facture of this class of steel and there are discussions 
also by L. Reinartz, H. D. Hibbard, C. L. Kinney, Jr., 
W. E. Buck, and A. L. Feild (THe Iron AGE, Feb. 25, 
1926, page 546). 

On the theory that the pressure of steel at the 
nozzle of the pouring ladle, due to a head of molten 
steel in the ladle above it, has an effect on the quality 
of the steel, a refractory reservoir with float has been 
designed to be set on the top of an ingot mold and allow 
the steel to flow into the mold by gravity. Gases which 
otherwise would become entrapped are said to be lib 
erated and splashing with its bad effects are counter- 
acted (THE IRON AGE, Jan. 14, 1926, page 128). 


Advances in Foundry Practice Are Important 


freee problem of obtaining and testing the proper 
kinds of sand for foundry molds has been one of the 
chief subjects of discussion before the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. At the fall convention of 
this association many papers were discussed on the 
methods of testing sand and on sand control for the 
foundry. The important papers were as follows: 
Prof. H. Ries reported progress in ascertaining and 
recommending the best tests for various properties of 
sand. W. M. Saunders reported that the committee on 
molding sand research has already collected and tested 
over 1100 samples of molding sands. He suggests the 
study of clay substance in sands. R. F. Harrington 
reported for the sub-committee on conservation and 
reclamation that 35 different clays have been studied 
and tested and considerable progress has been made on 
the subject of sand reclamation. A. A. Grubb stated 
that the sub-committee on grading has studied 727 sets 


of test data from all parts of the country (THE IRON 
AGE, Oct. 14, 1926, page 1077). 

A method of desulphurizing cast iron by agitating 
the metal in the forehearth, by which the sulphur in the 
iron is said to be lowered by as much as 55 per cent, has 
been developed by Dr. J. Dechesne (Stahl und Eisen, 
June 30, 1926, and THE 
Iron AGE, Aug. 12, 1926, 
page 413). 


Alloy Iron Castings 


The Vulcan Mold & 
Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., is 
using electrically made al- 
loy iron containing nickel 
and chromium for ingot 
molds. The use of the 
electric furnace made a 
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alloys possible and the con- 
Low sulphur con- 
tent ean also be attained and alloys with low total 


large recovery of the 


trol of composition more exact. 


carbon content can be produced with comparative ease. 
Dense, close grained pearlitic structures are produced 
which can be machined readily at much higher Brinell 
hardness figures than is 
iron by the 


possible with ordinary gray 
hard spots, chilled corners 


listribution and finely 


elimination of 
and by securing a more even 
livided state of the graphite. Such castings have been 
made with a tensile strength of over 40,000 lb. per sq. 

and a transvé 4550 lb. (THE 


AGE. Sept 16, 1926, page 764). 


IRON 


Less Brittle Malleable Castings 


L. H. Mars! a paper entitled “A Process for the 
Prevention of Embritt Malleable Cast 
presented at the February meeting of the 
Institute of Mining and 
New York, de 
the cause of embrittlement in malleable castings which 


ave been galvanized by the 


lement in Iron,” 
American 
Metallurgical Engineers in 


cribes his experimental work in isolating 


He advo- 
which consists in heating the 


ut 1200 deg. Fahr., fe 


hot dip process. 


owed bv quickly eool 
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ing, preferably by quenching in water, which it is 
claimed eliminates any tendency to embrittlement in 
galvanizing. The heat treatment is carried out previ- 
ous to galvanizing and is conducted either in a rotating 
oil-fired furnace or in an oil-fired semi-muffle furnace 
(THE IRON AGE, Feb. 25, 1926, page 558). It is said 
that 20 to 40 per cent of the losses in the production of 
certain types of malleable castings is eliminated by 
this process. 

R. D. Allen presents the results of studies of the 
cause of embrittlement of black-heart malleable iron 
resulting from heating overstrained material (Transac- 
tions, American Society for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, 
October, 1926, page 630). The author advances an 
explanation of the causes which have been found to 
contribute to this difficulty and prescribes a heat treat- 
ment which may be applied to reclaim the original 
qualities of malleable iron that is known to have been 
subjected to conditions conducive to brittleness. He 
recommends a heating to 1200 deg. Fahr., followed by 
quenching in water and states that such a heat treat- 
ment does not appreciably affect the. properties of 
malleable castings which have not been previously sub- 
jected to strain. 


Important Alloy Steels Appeared 


REVIEW of the field of chromium alloys, especially 


- chromiun 


iron alloys, for their application in chemi- 
al apparatus for the resistance to chemical action was 
lescribed by C. E. MacQuigg at the Berlin, N. H., meet- 
Institute of Chemical En- 
o THE [RON AGE, Aug. 12, 


ing, June, 1926, American 


gyineers (see a 


416). 


Stainless iror 


1926, page 


discussed by N. L. 
ons, American Society 


Mochel (Trans- 
for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, 
Si pten ber, 1926, page 353). Data are given as to the 
properties of low-carbon chromium-iron alloys 
commercially as “stainless The alloys 
treatment. 

Especial att 


tention was given to elastic limit and impact 
Value The 


; 


phvsical 
known iron.” 


tested varied in composition and in heat 


effect of varying chromium content, and 

of silicon, copper and nickel on the physical properties, 

microstructure, resistance to corrosion and workability 
of the alloys is discussed. 

The behavior of carbon in a high-chromium rustless 

iron is discussed by M. A. (Transactions, 


American Society for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, Septem- 
ber, 1926, page 436). 


Grossmann 


The carbon in a high-chromium 
iron was found to be distributed non-uniformly after 
heat treatment. Separate austenite areas were found 
in equilibrium with regions of alpha iron. The metal is 
still soft after rapid quenching from a high tempera- 
ture because most of it has remained as alpha iron, but 
the ductility of the metal is decreased greatly because 
of the formation of well distributed austenite 


areas, 
and these upon quenching become 


martensitic (and 
therefore hard) and so interfere with deformation. 

The results of some tests on a new low-carbon. high- 
silicon structural steel known as “F” or Freund steel 
Dr. H. W. Gillett of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 19, 1926, page 481). 
Similar steels were described by Paglianti in Metallur- 
gie, Vol. 9, 1912, page 217, and by Bisset in THE IRON 
AGE, Aug. 25, 1910, page 442, but the development of 
quantity production seems to be comparatively recent. 
It is said that the steel contains 1 per cent silicon and 
0.15 per cent 


IS reports d by 


carbon, this combination giving a high 
yield point and ductility. 


Special Manganese Steel for Rails 


A special manganese steel for railroad rails is de- 
scribed in THE IRON AGE, Feb. 4, 1926. page 336. H.J 


Force of the Delaware. Lackawanna & Western Rail- 


road has used experimentally for several years a rail- 
road rail made of steel with carbon from 0.30 to 0.85 
per cent; manganese 1.15 to 1.90 per cent; phosphorus 
not to exceed 0.05 per cent and silicon not to exceed 0.30 
per cent. It is claimed that rails made of such steel 
roll easily at the proper temperatures and have in- 
creased wearing properties. It is also claimed that by 
the use of such a steel a considerably smaller section 
can be employed with entire safety and that all methods 
of heat treatment can be eliminated. Mr. Force states 
that it is exceedingly important in making such a steel 
that the manganese be added in the furnace before the 
steel is teemed into the ladle. 


New Case-Hardening Steel Offered 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has devel- 
oped a new steel known as “Jalcase” which is adaptable 
for forging and case-hardening and yet has the ma- 
chinability of ordinary free cutting steels (THE IRON 
AcE, Aug. 26, 1926, page 546). The results of certain 
tests show that case-hardened steering worms of Jalcase 
machined 23 per cent faster that S.A.E. 1020 steel and 
showed a normal case, free from soft spots, and tested 
60 Rockwell hardness (C scale). It is claimed that the 
rate of carbon penetration is greater by 15 to 25 per 
cent than in some grades of case-hardening steel and 
that there is little distortion after heating and quench- 
ing. Other machine tests showed Jalcase steel to have 
better machining properties than S.A.E. 1020. Jalcase 
is said to contain 0.12 per cent sulphur, 0.12 per cent 
carbon and 1.40 per cent manganese. 


New Light on the Iron-Tungsten System 
W. P. Sykes (Mining and Metallurgy, February, 
1926, page 75), discusses the results obtained from the 
study of the iron-tungsten system and finds that in 
carbonless alloys of these metals the Brinell and Rock- 
well hardness increases with the addition of tungsten 
in amounts up to about 50 per cent by weight. He 
shows that the hardness of some of these alloys, water 
quenched from 1500 deg. C., is increased as much as 
130 per cent by aging at temperatures from 600 to 700 
deg. C. The tensile strength is increased in the same 
manner by aging but decrease in ductility accompanies 
this. Development of secondary hardness in these 


alloys is accompanied by precipitation of the compound 
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Fe,W, but the particle size of the precipitate remains 
sub-microscopic until the hardness has passed through 
its maximum value and has fallen off considerably. 


E. C. Bain (Transactions, American Society for 
* 
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‘Steel Treating, January, 1926, page 9) describes the 
nature of the alloys of iron and chromium which in- 
volves the possible formation of a delta allotropic form 
of iron solid solution. 


Much Attention Paid to Welding 


A COMPREHENSIVE paper on the welding of iron 
and steel (THE IRON AGE, Oct. 28, 1926, page 1194) 
was read by Dr. C. A. Adams, at the May meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. The author con- 
cludes that the establishment of welding as a depend- 
able industrial tool has opened up a new era as to 
economies and other gains which may be effected in 
fabrication. He pointed out the most important factors 
entering into the making of successful welds. Among 
these are skilled workmanship, supervision, inspection, 
proper welding wire and base material, design, proper 
technique and suitable apparatus. 

At a meeting of the American Welding Society held 
in Buffalo, Nov. 16 to 19, R. A. Weinman described 


welding in the atomic hydrogen flame (THE IRON AGE, 
April 8, 1926, page 989, and Nov. 25, 1926, page 1485). 
The process was developed at the plant of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., by Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir. A similar process has been developed at the 
Lynn works of the same company by P. P. Alexander. 
In both processes air is excluded from the metal by 
means of a bath of hydrogen or other gas. It is claimed 
that the formation of oxides and nitrides is thus pre- 
vented, the fused metal being as strong and ductile as 
the original metal. The apparatus is still in the ex- 
perimental stage but it is hoped that it will soon be on 
the market. 


High Points in Metallography Last Year 


A= HAYES and H. U. Wakefield (Transactions, 

American Society for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, August, 
1926, page 214) discuss the carbon content of pearlite 
in iron-carbon alloys containing one per cent silicon. 
They find a value of 0.669 per cent carbon. 

A. Allison (THE IRON AGE, July 8, 1926, page 73) 
describes spheroidization in steel and the method of its 
occurrence. He points out its relation to grain growth 
and grain boundaries and gives an explanation of 
Stead’s brittleness. 

V. N. Krivobok discusses dendritic crystallization 
and grain formation in steels (Transactions, American 
Society for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, November, 1926, 
page 758). He maintains that dendritic segregation is 
not the sole cause of defective steel and that a pro- 
nounced dendritic structure is not sufficient cause for 
the rejection of steel. 

H. S. Rawdon, Peter Hidnert, and W. A. Tucker 
(Transactions, American Society for Steel Treating, 
Vol. 10, August, 1926, page 233) discuss some effects 
f hydrogen on iron and their bearing on a reported 
transformation at 698 deg. Fahr. By means of thermal 
analysis an “irregularity,” appearing as an evolution 
of heat upon heating, the maximum being around 572 
deg. Fahr., was detected in some iron specimens, the 
effect being more pronounced in specimens which had 
been heated in hydrogen. An irregularity in thermal 
expansion around 698 deg. Fahr., was likewise detected 
in gome similarly treated specimens. Iron containing 
an appreciable amount of iron oxide showed this 
phenomenon best. Iron charged with “cathodic” hydro- 
gen behaved irregularly in thermal analysis on heat- 
ing, but showed an absorption of heat. The results of 
the investigation did not confirm the existence of the 
reported transformation. : 


Some Phenomena in Recrystallization 


J. R. Freeman, Jr., reports results obtained from the 
study of the recrystallization temperatures of cold- 
rolled electrolytic iron and open-hearth steel strip 
(Transactions, American Society for Steel Treating, 
Vol. 10, July, 1926, page 67). This study is a continua- 
tion of a previous investigation of the comparative 
cold-rolling characteristics of the two types of material. 
Tensile tests and microstructural studies were made. 
It was found that electrolytic iron underwent a marked 
recrystallization when annealed for one-half hour at 
930 deg. Fahr., coincident with a pronounced decrease 


in tensile strength. Incipient recrystallization was 
noted in a specimen annealed for 24 hr. at 750 deg. 
Fahr. In the open-hearth steel a similar marked re- 
crystallization was observed in specimens annealed at 
1110 deg. Fahr., while no marked change was observed 
in specimens annealed for one-half hour at 930 deg. 
Fahr. The conclusion was reached that electrolytic 
iron would probably give somewhat superior material 
for deep drawing operations. 

V. N. Krivobok (Mining and Metallurgy, June, 1926, 
page 262) has made a photomicrographic study of the 
process of recrystallization in a cold-worked iron- 
silicon alloy and also in some exceptionally pure elec. 
trolytic iron which had never been melted. It was de- 
duced from this investigation that when metal is sub- 
jected to cold work, the orientation of its grains as a 
whole is undoubtedly preserved, while distortion is 
highly concentrated and affects only minute volumes of 
crystalline material. These portions take the form of 
narrow streaks, straight in general direction, bounded 
by lines sometimes smooth but generally arranged in 
saw-tooth pattern. When this cold-worked metal is 
heated the portions previously distorted tend to revert 
to the most stable and stress-free conditions. Those 
areas where the bonds of the old structure are most 
completely loosened will recrystallize first with new 
orientation. Such small grains are found to grow at 
first in such a way as to cause recrystallization within 
the “markings,” the metallic mass between remaining 
unaffected. As the process of recrystallization con- 
tinues the grains penetrate a structureless mass until 
finally the whole body of the metal is completely re- 
crystallized. 

In a paper entitled “Effect of Air Gap in Explosive 
System on Production of Neumann Bands” (Mining 
and Metallurgy, February, 1926, page 75), F. B. Foley 
and J. E. Crawshaw publish results indicating that 
when an explosive is set off close to a low carbon steel 
specimen, the metal shows numerous Neumann bands. 
With an air gap up to 16 mm. between the explosive 
and the specimen there is little change in the micro- 
scopic appearance of the specimen but, with greater air 
gaps, the number of Neumann bands appears to de- 
crease gradually until with an air gap of 128 mm. no 
bands appear at the center of the specimen. The re- 
sults also indicate that an accurate determination of 
the losses of metal specimens by solution in dilute 
hydrochloric acid will probably show a relationship to 





al and the degree 


Ingot Iron Hardened by Annealing 
In a pay “The Effect of Annealing Upon the 
Hardness of Worked Ingot Iron” (Mining and 
Met » February. 1926, page 77), C. Y. Clayton 
gives resu made by cold compressing in- 
got ntaining 0.03 per cent carbon and shows that, 
rardiess of the amount of 1 work, such metal hard- 
ng annealed at a temperature between 250 
125 deg. | Samples compressed under loads of 
) Of I d and 40,000 Ib., respectively, 
led between 500 and 600 
leg. C., but sampl mpressed under 10,000 and 15,- 


ften when they were annealed. 
Theories of Hardening Reviewed 


Dr. A rt Sauveur, at the February, 1926, meeting 


of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, re paper on “The Current Theories of 


Hardening of Steel, Thirty Years Later.” This sum- 


marizes the condition of the hardening theories at that 
date and makes a critical study of the opinions of some 
24 metallurgists representing the United States, Great 
Br 1 e, Ita Sweden and Japan, as to the 


nature of martensite, the cause for its hardness, the 
conditions necessary for its formation and the mecha- 


M. A. Grossmann and E. (¢ Bain (Transactions, 
American Society for Steel Treating, February, 1926, 
page 259) describe the nature of some low tungsten tool 
steels. The tests involved the measurement of their 
hardness, toughness, shrinkage and structural proper- 


Howard Scott (Transactions, American Society for 
ng, February, 1926, page 277) investigated 

nal changes accompanying the phenomena 
ering and aging tool steels. He showed that 
mtraction with time is identified with the initial con- 
{ tempering, and expansion with the expan- 


ering which follows the initial contraction. 
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He includes a list of 17 references to other articles of 
interest in this connection. 

W. L. Fink and E. D. Campbell (Transactions, 
American Society for Steel Treating, May, 1926, page 
717) discuss the influence of heat treatment and car- 
bon content on the structure of pure iron-carbon alloys. 
The experimental work included a rather complete 
study of the alloys with the X-ray spectrometer and the 
article contains a selected bibliography of some 79 
references of interest. 


A new etching solution has been devised for steel by 
J. R. Vilella (THE IRON AGE, March 18, 1926, page 
761). He has found methods of etching iron-chromium 
base alloys with solutions of aqua regia in glycerine, 
consisting of 1 part nitric, 2 parts hydrochloric and 3 
parts glycerine, all by volume. 


Heat Treatment Recommended for Carbon Steels 


F. B. Foley, C. Y. Clayton and W. E. Remmers in a 
paper presented before the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers (Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, February, 1926, page 73), present the results of 
an investigation into the behavior of steel containing 
respectively 0.52 per cent and 0.75 per cent carbon un- 
der the influence of various treatments by a propet 
control of the time and temperature factors. They ob- 
tain the best combination of physical properties with 
plain air cooling and recommend, as a treatment for 
obtaining the best combination of physical properties 
from annealing carbon steels, that they be first normal- 
ized and thoroughly reheated to the lowest point prac- 
ticable above the critical temperature, held a very short 
period of time and then cooled by the fastest rate which 
will permit lamellar pearlite to form. 

They obtain some extraordinary impact tests from 
steel containing 0.52 per cent carbon by quenching in 
water from the neighborhood of 1000 deg. C., followed 
by drawing at temperatures varying from 450 to 675 
deg. C. and find that these results are higher than when 
the preparatory hardening is done from temperatures 
nearer but above the Ac, point; although the use of 
such high quenching temperatures in the case of in- 
tricately shaped pieces is apt to cause cracking. 


Other Developments in Various Processes 


tudying the test- 


ing « eratures under tension 
while r long periods and, 

ring tl ! developed for ob- 
tail re ! a rapid approximation 
f load carrying abilit iid be made. The work in- 
uded t ial extensometer by 
whict various temperatures 

rail rder onths of an inch (Jron 
Trade | , Au 19) 

. Ce n descril he forging of ball bearings 
by the ipset process. Th ivantages of the method 
ire d and compared with other methods. The 
probler rging dies and the steels used in making 
them are dealt with. (Transactions, American Society 


for Steel Treating, Vol. 10, October. 1926, page 599). 

As ws EX rter, Jr., (Transact 
for Steel Treating, Vo 
outlines briefly the d 


ions, American Society 
. 10, September, 1926, page 447) 
velopment of the die block to meet 
ipon it through the rapid growth 


rging industry. 


the demands placed 


of the dro] Suggestions as to a com- 
mercially proper method of hardening are given and 
some space is devoted t 
blocks are mistreated thus causing breakage. Argu- 
ments are advanced for the heat treated die block. 

An electrically heated furnace for normalizing stee] 


ring gears for automobiles is described in THE IRON 


explaining ways in which die 


AGE, Feb. 11, 1926, page 401. The important feature 
is that the work enters and is discharged from each 
end. The cold work entering either end absorbs the 
heat from the hot work coming out so that the former 
is preheated and the latter is partially cooled. It is 
claimed that over 50 per cent of the heat from the work 
is reclaimed by being absorbed by the cold work. The 
furnace is known as a compensating type furnace. An- 
other furnace is also described which is electrically 
heated and is of the vertical pusher type for the hard- 
ening of ring gears after carburizing. It is entirely 
automatic In operation except for the feeding of gears 
into the furnace and removing them from it. 

The Atlantic Wire Co., Branford, Conn., has in- 
stalled a new Lavite annealing process for annealing 
wire in salt baths (THE Iron Ace, April 1, 1926, page 
928). The process consists in immersing the coils of 
wire in a liquid salt bath, maintained at the annealing 
temperature, 1200 to 1300 deg. Fahr., until the wire 
comes to the bath temperature, usually for a period of 


12 to 17 min. It is said to be giving excellent satisfac- 
tion 


; Jerome Strauss (Transactions, American Society 
for Steel Treating, April, 1926, page 571) discusses the 
cutting ability of tools and tool steels and the cutting 
He points out general precau- 
tions necessary to be taken in the various methods of 


resistance of metals. 
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testing. He includes a selected bibliography of some 
33 references on the subject. 


New Testing Instruments and Machines 


A* EW thermometer similar in action to the ordinary 
mercury thermometer has been evolved at the Thom- 
son Research Laboratory of the General Electric Co. 
The stem and bulb are of clear fused quartz and, instead 
of mercury, metallic gallium is used. This thermom- 
eter is capable of registering temperatures over 1800 
deg. Fahr., but has been used only for scientific inves- 
tigation. (Jron Trade Review, Feb. 4, 1926, page 330). 

A special machine for testing materials for fatigue 
has been devised by R. R. Moore, Dayton, Ohio. (THE 
IRON AGE, Oct. 28, 1926, page 1209). It is claimed that 
the machine, which is of the plain bearing type, runs 
quietly and with no vibration. It has a permanent mo- 
ment arm to insure accuracy and consistency between 
tests. It has unrestricted beam action, employs a sim- 
ple specimen and is adaptable to various lengths of bars. 

The wear of steels with particular reference to plug 
gages has been studied by H. J. French and H. K. 
Herschman (Transactions, American Society for Steel 
Treating, Vol. 10, November, 1926, page 683). A new 
gage wear testing machine is described and results ob- 
tained by its use are discussed for wet sliding friction 
of metal on neetal and wear by abrasives. Comparisons 
of service wear tests at different plants with results 
obtained in the laboratory with the gage wear tester 
are included. Data are presented to show that file 
hardness is not a criterion of good wear resistance of 
gages. Chromium-plated gages are compared with gages 


SCRAP PRICES FALLING 


Both Pig Iron and Finished Steel Are Higher 
Than in Summer 


Average prices of heavy melting steel scrap at Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia in December were 
$15.08 per gross ton, compared with $15.25 in Novem- 
ber with a recent high of $16.25 in September. The 
September figure was, with the exception of January 
($16.97), the highest of the year. 

While pig iron has weakened recently, it is consid- 
erably higher than it was at the time of the peak of 
scrap prices. This peak occurred in the first week in 
September, when the figure was $16.58 per ton, since 
which time a reduction of $1.50 has been experienced. 
Pig iron, on the other hand, is about 50c. higher per 
ton than it was early in September, while finished steel 
averages 28c. per ton higher than it did early in Sep- 
tember. 

The table shows the history for all three composite 
prices over the past two years, month by month. It 
will be noted that the yearly average for 1926 was in 
all cases below the yearly average for 1925. With re- 
gard to pig iron and finished steel the average reduc- 
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For a Solid Two 
Years the Trend 
of Steel Scrap 
Prices Has Been 
Downward. From 
$20.10 in Janu- 
ary, 1925, the 
drop has brought 
an average of 
$15.08 in Decem- 
ber just past. A 
differential 
of $2.34 with pig 
iron has become 
$4.86 


DOLLARS PER GROSS TON 


Finished Stee/-? 
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made from heat-treated steels of the customary types. 


X-ray Tests 


John T. Norton (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 12, 1926, page 
409), describes the testing of welded joints by means of 
X-ray apparatus and concludes that radiographs will 
definitely show, in the case of welded joints, inclusions 
of gas, slag, oxide or other impurities whose thickness 
in a direction parallel to the X-ray beam is more than 
5 per cent of the total thickness of the sample; they 
will show the presence of cracks or seams which are 
nearly parallel to the direction of the X-ray beam but 
will not show cracks which are normal to it; the method 
will not tell anything about the crystalline condition of 
the metal; it will, however, indicate the failure of 
welding material to join the base metal plates. 

Ancel St. John (THE IRON AGE, Sept. 16, 1926, page 
783), describes mobile X-ray equipment for examining 
castings, welds and metals where located. 


Metallographic Technique Improved 


F. F. Lucas describes, in a paper presented at the 
February meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, his work in ultra-violet 
metallography. He claims to have obtained crisp bril- 
liant images, at magnifications up to 1600 diameters, 
which surpass in quality those obtainable with the 
apochromatic system. He expects the ultra-violet 
microscope to develop much new information but points 
out that its technique is the most complicated of any 
within the realm of technical or scientific microscopy. 
(THE Iron AGE, Feb. 25, 1926, page 555). 


tion was l6c. and 52c. respectively. For scrap, how- 
ever, a reduction of $1.64 was shown. The diagram 
covers the information for the past three years. 


Composite Prices on Iron and Steel Products 


Finished 

Steel Steel, 

Scrap Pig Iron Per Lb. 

January, 1925......$20.10 22.44 2.560¢ 
WOOCURET cc cvccncs 18.27 22.50 2.546c. 
OO Sere rr ee 16.92 21.99 2.537c. 
BE nc cvcuwesoe t's 15.48 20.95 2.503c. 
me. “easwa vee ons eee 19.85 2.460c. 
Me sacs nw o's 16.09 19.22 2.440c. 
GU ks 6p 09.60% 16.46 18.96 2.435c. 
rN ee ee at Se 19.01 2.413c. 
September ... . 17.42 19.38 2.397c. 
GN “cccuresesce 17.08 19.92 2.405c 
NOVO ..0cccdua 17.63 21.17 2.433c. 
December ...... . 17.37 21.54 2.450c. 
Year’s average... 17.12 20.58 2.465¢ 
January, 1926...... 16.97 21.54 2.447¢ 
February 15.50 21.52 2.428c. 
March . 15.83 21.39 2.433c 
April 15.27 20.52 2.439¢ 
| rere 14.35 20.27 2.416¢ 
June . 14.40 19.82 2.420c 
July .. . 15.42 19.51 2.431c 
August 15.88 19.46 2.43l1e 
September 16.25 19.46 2.43% 
October . 15.58 19.69 2.449¢ 
November 15.25 20.13 2.453c 
December ..... 15.08 19.94 2.453¢ 
Year’s average 15.48 20.42 2.439¢ 


sPig lron 


Steel Scrap 
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) World Steel Output 89.5 Millions 


United States Made 54 Per Cent of All—New Post-War 
Record in Pig Iron—Exports Now Exceed 


Pre-War Volume 


BY EDWIN F. CONE 
, VEU he world’s steel production was made last year at 89,500,000 tons. 
| ; of this—48.250,000 tons—was about 54 per‘cent. The steel 
tid he | cadina countries in 1926 of 77,515,000 tons was 1,000,000 tons 
1925 a ‘hout 12.800.000 tons larger than the 64,700,000 tons made in 
) the ar. the gross steel exports of the world exceeded those of 
the eadii g producing nations, the combined exports were about 
7 record of 1913 and nearly 11.5 per cent in excess of those 
25. It] ht years for the fulfillment of the prophecy, made at the close of 

hunaer”’ for steel would soon be felt in exports. 

New records were made by countries last year, in both production and exports, except 
The ( he notable expansion of the German industry, especially 


TT} f 
The f the 
} fell short of that 
Six Countries Froauce 
Vi { te st Great Britain, Ge1 
S Be ) d Luxemburg—produce 
he great rld’s output of pig iron and 
A 1 e production, as well as the ex- 
ntrie presented in the follow- 
a basis for appraisal of the world’s 
eco! r compared with other years. The data 
é g lected by the National Federation 
Tr Ste Manufacturers of Great Britain. Steel 
steel castings in all the tables, but 
for exports scrap is not included. 
America Makes New Steel Record 
ire large production of steel ever made by the 
American industry was the feature last year. With 
Dece production estimated and the steel cast- 
ng at about 1,250,000 gross tons, the 
year’s steel output will approximate 48,250,000 tons. 
This toy é previous record of 45,393,500 tons 
1925 | best war record was 45,060,600 tons in 
1917 
In ist year was not a record. With the 
timats ! t 39,500,000 tons, the 1926 output 
vill f I 861,000 tons of the record produc- 
of 40,361,100 tons in 1923. It will probably also 
rank as tl ! rgest output on record, exceeding 
by a s! ! e best war output of 39,434,800 
In « = 4 larger, a new record 
r the la five year g been made. Estimates 
place the al 2,100,000 tons with scrap eliminated. 
This is ease of 25 per cent over 1925. 


Germany Now Ranks Second 
NERMANY 


made new post-war records last year in 

J steel production and exports, but not in pig iron 
output 

The feature was the larg lume of exports. 


Swelled in some 


To the 


measure by the 


coal strike, t 


decline in British ex- 
ports, due he total rose to the com- 


. } 
more pig tron than steel 


France, Belgium and Luxemburg. 


leading producing countries moreover, was the largest 


for 19138. 


) 


50 





and Export the Bulk 


manding figure of 4,825,500 tons, the largest of an) 
other nation and nearly 1,600,000 or 50 per cent in 
excess of the 1925 achievement. 

The steel production of 12,117,400 tons was the 
largest since the war and compares with 17,348,400 tons 
in 1913, when the total was swelled by the districts 
now no longer part of Germany. Pig iron output at 
9,394,700 tons was less than in 19 but otherwise the 
largest since the war. Early in 1926 the rate of pro- 
duction of both pig iron and steel was low, increas- 


ing in volume by nearly 50 per cent toward the end 
of the year. 


9° 


40, 


French Industry Still Expanding 


EW records were made by France in 1926. The pig 

iron production at 9,206,700 tons is 845,100 tons 
or 10.1 per cent better than that of 1925 and has never 
before been equaled. In 1913 it was 5,124,000 tons and 
only 3,380,400 tons in 1920. Before the war Alsace- 
Lorraine did not contribute to the French total. 

The estimated steel output of 8,250,700 tons also 
tops all previous records and places France third among 
the steel producing nations last year. The output last 
year was nearly 80 per cent larger than in 1913, but 
now the Alsace-Lorraine industry contributes probably 
35 to 40 per cent of the present production. 

In exports the volume last year was notable. Since 
the war France has risen to a commanding position in 
world competition. With her exports at 3,921,900 tons 
last year, they exceed by a comfortable margin the 


1925 record and are nearly seven times the 578,400 tons 
exported in 1913. 


Coal Strike Disastrous to British 


HE great coal strike in Great Britain, which lasted 
from May to November, has been the cause of one 
of the poorest years in the sritish steel industry. Rec- 
ords were broken, but in a far different manner from 


that in other countries—the smallest pig iron and steel 
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production since the war—even less than in the year 
1921 of severe world-wide depression.. 

Only 2,418,500 tons of pig iron is estimated to have 
been made. In 1921 the production was 2,616,000 tons. 
Only 3,391,000 tons of steel was made last year, which 
compares with 3,705,200 tons made in 1921. Pig iron 
output in 1926 was the smallest since 1886, when 2,263,- 
880 tons was made, and steel production was the small- 
est since 1895, when the total was 3,259,900 tons. 

Exports were maintained at fairly full volume, con- 
sidering conditions. At 3,004,000 tons the total was 
only about 725,000 tons under the 1925 volume. 


Belgium Makes New Records 


ea a marked depression in the Belgian indus- 
try during the early part of last year, a splendid 
record in both production and exports was made. 


POMAADEDETSNDEENUS UL AAL FUME EAU EANLY THLDUENLT ESS UAAD AAAI TEL ETT 


British Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Steel Exports 
SER i ccesuare 8,748,000 6,792,000 4,807,200 
[Eas siaeses 10,260,000 7,663,200 4,969,200 
RIED So wuite mere 7,404,000 7,896,000 2,223,200 
ORO 6. 46a cate 8,034,000 9,067,200 3,250,800 
RE kc acute 2,616,000 3,705,200 1,696,800 
|) SRR ee 4,902,000 5,881,200 3,400,800 
LORes oe eee es we 7,440,000 8,481,600 4,320,000 
Dts oa eee 7,318,800 8,221,200 3,853,200 
DOs cw acres 6,236,400 7,396,800 3,730,800 
SPER « xe:e ach 2,418,500 3,391,000 3,004,000 


*December estimated. 


Belgian Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Steel Exports 
BORE. 665 oan 2,304,000 2,472,000 1,494,000 
Ra ae eat 2,445,600 2,427,600 1,550,400 
A a she duintaia 247,200 328,800 174,000 
Ses coue nes 1,098,000 1,233,600 920,400 
a w.ayle ures 861,600 753,600 907,200 
a 1,578,600 1,540,800 2,110, 8007 
RUS 6 waies-a 2,149,200 2,234,400 sepbacet 
|! eee 2, 763,600 2,816,400 ,386,400F 
= 2°502.000 2,372,400 3 3,15 3,6004 
Me sckeeea : 337.900 3,313,400 3,567, 500F 
*Partly estimated. 


*Includes Luxemburg. 


Luxemburg’s Iron and Steel Output During Peace 
Years in Gross Tons 
Pig Iron Steel 
ee. oc ees 2,508,000 1,308,000 
1919 608,000 364.000 
ROMS cic scan 681,600 560,400 
UE oi wwccdee 955,200 742,800 
eS eg 1,658,400 1,371,600 
ss aos 1,384,800 1,179,600 
1924 2,124,000 1,851,600 
1925. 2,307,600 2'049,600 
IRR. hava 2,455,800 2,192,200 


*Partly estimated. 


World Production and Exports of Steel 

















and Iron as Represented by the 
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The pig iron output last year at 3,337,900 tons was 
about one-third larger than in 1925 and easily sur- 
passed any previous year. The steel production also 
made a new record at 3,313,400 tons, having been the 
largest recorded and about one-third larger than in the 
pre-war year, 1913. 

The exports, which have included those of Luxem- 
burg since 1922, were larger in 1926 than ever before— 
3,567,500 tons. The next best record was 3,386,400 
tons in 1924, 


Luxemburg Also Expands 


N both pig iron and steel output, Luxemburg last 
year surpassed any year since the war. Over 2,455,- 
800 tons of pig iron was made in 1926, but the produc- 
tion is still less than in 1913. More steel is being made 
than before the war—the 2,192,200 tons made last year 
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French Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Steel Exports 
1912 4,860,000 4,356,000 498,000 
1913 5,124,000 4,620,000 578,400 
1919 2,376,000 2,148,000 232,800 
1920 3,380,400 3,002,400 928,800 
1921 3,363,600 3,054,000 1,605,600 
1922 5,146,800 4,464,000 1,936,800 
1923 5,347,200 5,029,200 2,182,800 
1924 7,502,400 6,792,000 2.773.200 
1925 8,361,600 7,299,600 3,860,400 
1926° 9,206,700 8,250,700 3,921,900 


*Partly estimated. 


German Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Steel Exports 
1913°... 15,350,400 16, igre 5,788,800 
1913°. on 16,492,800 17,348,400 6,207,600 
1919 6,177,400 7,761,800 no data 
1920 6,933,600 9,133,200 1,723,200 
Las 8,703,800 9. 856,600 2,445,600F 
eae wikis 9,248,400 11,530,800 2,516,400 
1923 : JE 4,858,800 6,206,400 1,306,800 
1924 : 7.689.600 9,681,600 1,536,000 
995 , - 10,918,800 12,003,600 3,211,200 
1926** abs 9,394,700 12,117,400 4,825,500 


*Excluding Luxemburg except in exports 
*#+Based on 8 months 
**Partly estimated 


American Iron and Steel Output and Exports During 
Peace Years in Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Steel Exports 
, 29,727,000 31,251,000 2,418,000 
1913. 30,966,000 31,300,000 2,892,000 
1919. 31,015,000 34,671,000 4,399,000 
Pees cees 36,926,000 42,133,000 4,706, 400 
Rear cs aaain te 16,688,000 19,784,000 2,172,000 
Deeeeecete a 27,220,000 35,603,000 1,986,300 
San 6 ae thd 40,361,000 44,943,700 1,926,900 
1924 31,405,800 37,931,900 1,694,900 
GMD. casadwe 36,700,500 45,393,500 1,680,000 
1926°.. Zs 39,500,000 48,250,000 2,100,000 


*December estimated 


Six Leading Nations, in Gross Tons 


























Pig Iron: 1913 1921 192 1923 1924 1925 1926° 
United States........ 30,966,000 16,688,000 27,220,000 40,361,000 31,405,800 36,700,500 39,500,000 
Great Britain. ....... 10,260,000 2'616,000 4,902,000 7,440,000 7,318,800 6,236,400 2'418.500 
Gem... cou aes 16,492,800 8.703.800 9,248,400 4,858,800 7,689,600 10,018,800 9,394,700 
NN Sn oe oe 5,124,000 3,363,600 5,146,800 5,347,200 7,502,400 8,361,600 9,206,700 
OMNIS Decks oo on eee! 2,445,600 861,600 1,578,600 2,149,200 2,763,600 2,502,000 3,337,900 
Luxemburg ......... 2,508,000 955,200 1,658,400 1,384,800 2,124,000 2,307,600 2,455,800 

ie ore 67,796,400 33,188,200 49,754,200 61,541,000 58,804,200 66,126,900 66,313,600 

Steel: 

United States........ $1,300,000 19,784,000 35,603,000 44,943,700 37,931,900 45,393,500 48,250,000 
Great Britain........ 7,663,200 3,705,200 5,881,200 8,481,600 8,221,200 7,396,800 3,391,000 
—€.......... 17'348 400 9,856,600 11,530,800 6,206,400 9,681,600 12,003,600 12,117,400 
OR ces ahead 4,620,000 3'054.000 4.464.000 5,029,200 6,792,000 7,299,600 8.250.700 
ne WS ediwne nae 2,427,600 753,600 1,540,800 2,234,400 2,816,400 2,372,400 3,313,400 
Luxemburg .......... 1,308,000 742,800 1,371,600 1,179,600 1,851,600 2,049,600 2,192,200 

OT seins 64,667,200 37,896,200 60,391,400 68,074,900 67,294,700 76,515,500 77,614,700 

Exportst a.see 
United States........ 2,892,000 2,172,000 1,986,306 1,926,900 1,694,900 1,680,000 2,100,000 
Great Britain........ 4,969,200 1,696,800 3,400,800 4,320,000 3,853,200 3,730,800 3,004,000 
Germany .........:- 6,207,600 2°445.600 2,516,400 1,306,800 1,536,000 3,211,200 4,825,500 
PUG cdta Sovncaass 578,400 1,605,600 1,936,800 2,182,800 2,773,200 3,860,400 3,921,900 
FECES 1,550,400 907,200 42,110,800 72,494,800 43,386,400 +3,153,600 43,567,500 

ee 16,197,600 8,827,200 11,951,100 12,231,300 13,243,700 15,636,000 17,418,900 


*Estimated in part. 


¢Includes Luxemburg. 


tScrap not included 
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he 08.000 tons made in those of Belgium since 1922, due to an economi 
192: established then, hence no data are available. 
( e! ymbined with constitute a substantial proportion of the tota 


Production and Exports of the World 


ind ex iners’ coal strike cut down the proportion for G 
lata sritain from 24.1 per cent in 1925 to 17.2 per ce 
e 
' . Pe ‘ . 
. Pig bron and Steel Output of All Countrie- 


ELIABLE data for 1925 and 1926 covering the 


re iron and steel production of most of the minor 
ng abo producing countries are not available. For several 
these countries—the Saar, Russia, Poland, Swede: 
Italy and Canada—some data are at hand. Estimating 
1000 tons mot the output for the other countries—Australia, Indi: 
20 per cent Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and Spain—the f 
owing table for 1925 and 1926 can be compiled as re} 
the war was esenting the world’s total in both pig iron and st 
6 6 still less ig Iron 1926 1925 
f 100 ns Six ij untries 66,313,600 66,126,960 
; \ other ountrie 10,350,000 8,535,00' 
. a a ee 76,663,600 74,661,900 
Six 1 intries 77,514,700 76,515,50 
\ the ountries 2,000,006 10,675,000 
exports 7 
} ‘ e! } $9,514,700 87,190,50' 
n 1925. Fran was seco? With the world’s output of steel last year at 
ear’s total against 24.1 pe 00,000 tons, the American percentage of the total wa 
irger this yea ibout 55 per cent. In pig iron Amer:can furnaces mad 
2 per cent ver 51 per cent of the world’s total of 76,663.60( 
0 tons In 1926. 
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Smelter Production of Copper Is 
at About the Highest Level in 
the History of the Industry. It 
matches the great output of the 
war years, at about 80,000 tons 
per month. The general trend 
is upward, with a gain of ap- 
_ proximately 12,500 tons each 
year 


Production of Primary Zinc Is 
Showing a Moderate Upward 
Trend, Although No Year Since 
the War Has Reached the High 
Figures of 1916 and 1917. Out- 
put is above 52,000 tons per 
menth, and the gain is at the 
average rate of about 7400 tons 
| | ' ’ ' ' per year 
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Progress in Non-Ferrous Metals 


Review of Developments in 1926 Reveals Interesting 
Trends—Copper in the Lead—Revival in Nickel a 
Feature—Tin Substitutes Increase—Interest 
in Aluminum Bronzes 


BY W. 


SURVEY of develop- 
ments in the field of 
non-ferrous  metal- 


lurgy during 1926 
reveals several main 
trends. Chief 
among these is the 
growing dependence 
of sales departments 
on research and de- 
velopment. Making 
and maintaining 
sales with engineer- 
ing knowledge as a 
foundation was rec- 
ognized as good 
business to a great- 
er degree than ever before during 1926. To be 
sure, good-fellowship and personality play their in- 
evitable part in making sales, but these qualities 
are strongly supplemented by accurate technical 
data. This use of such data to further sales de- 
velopment is not entirely new, but it has been 
adopted widely in the metal business during 1926, 
especially by progressive and forward-looking con- 
cerns. 

In the second instance the need for new materials 
is becoming paramount. The ever-increasing re- 
quirements of a highly industrialized civilization 
have created demands for alloys to withstand stress 
and strain, corrosion, and temperature changes to 
an extent heretofore undreamed of—demands 
which old materials cannot be expected to fill. The 
compounding of these alloys is becoming increas- 
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ingly important, and the last year has seen the 
chemist and metallurgist in direct charge of melt- 
ing operations, as never before. More and more 
he is assuming responsibility for the quality and 
composition of the material melted. 

The activities of the metallurgist, supplemented 
by those of the physicist and the electrical engineer, 
are making large contributions to our stock of in- 
formation on metals, new and old. They, in turn, 
are aided by instruments of extreme accuracy and 
inestimable potentialities. The pyrometer, for one, 
was a laboratory curiosity a few years ago—today 
it is a necessary instrument in determining metal 
temperatures. The eye, to be sure, is still depended 
on for temperature determination but, in metal- 
lurgical operations, it is the custom to check by the 
pyrometer because human organs do not react with 
the same accuracy at all times and under varying 
conditions. 

The metallurgical microscope has opened the door 
to methods of control not even considered possible 
until recently. It is indispensable in obtaining high- 
quality material, particularly in the field of worked 
metals. This last year has witnessed its use in 
metallurgical testing to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

The X-ray spectrometer has made possible the 
study of the atomic structure of metals, and it has 
been utilized widely in 1926. The ultimate result 
of the increasing importance of the metallurgist 
and the perfection of his tools is that scientific in- 


Copper Is Still the Leader 


URNING to the consideration of specific items of 

development affecting the various non-ferrous metals, 
copper is still the leader in the group as well as the 
most important base metal for alloys. The average 
quality of commercial copper is 99.90 per cent pure. 
This is an excellent achievement when one considers 
that charges of 600 tons are often melted in rever 
beratory furnaces. 

During the past year a demand has developed for 
oxygen-free copper for special purposes, and the re- 
finers have been producing a small amount of copper 
absolutely oxygen-free. The removal of this last per 
cent of oxygen is usually accomplished by the use of 
phosphorus. Production of pure copper of this kind 
is a difficult operation, and the refiners should be com- 
plimented on their success in meeting this demand. 


Hardened Copper Has Been Developed 


A series of very interesting and novel copper alloys 
developed by the Union Carbide & Carbon Research 


“Consulting metallurgist with Newell, Corse & McDaniel, 


Washington. 
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formation is accumulating so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep abreast of it. 
Laboratories, Ltd., Long Island City, N. Y., gives 


promise of becoming of considerable commercial im- 
portance. These alloys, which may quite properly be 
described as “hardened copper,” consist of copper, a 
small amount of silicon and another metal in just the 
right proportions to form a silicide of the added metal. 
A comparatively simple heat treatment precipitates the 
silicide uniformly throughout the alloy imparting to 
it some rather unexpected properties. Because of the 
relatively small percentages of the silicides present 
and the fact that these are precipitated out during 
the heat treatment, the alloys retain the qualities of 
pure copper to a remarkable degree. They may be 
rolled, drawn, or otherwise worked either hot or cold, 
quite like pure copper. Their electrical conductivity 
is excellent; for example, a copper-chromium-silicon 
alloy, after being hard drawn, had a tensile strength 
of 80,000 lb. per sq. in. and an electrical conductivity 
of 80 per cent of pure copper. The tensile strength 
and the hardness of these alloys may be varied between 
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vide limits by varying the amount of addition agents 
and the details of the heat treatment. They are, how- 
er, much nge nd harder tha pper and com- 
oe 

are favorably in these respects with the special alloys 
i und bronzes now on the market. Their resistance to 
hemica rl n also depends to a great extent on 
; : ‘ ‘ ‘ hut. while it is 
i aims ilar corrosion re- 
excellent resistance 
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Wore Interest un 


11Ul ] g resistance 
fatigue, wear and corrosion are important factors 
‘hese aluminum bronzes may contain iron or nickel, 
! ertain spt mulas have been given such trade 


umes as “Alcumite,” “Hills McCanna No. 45,” ““Ampco 
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Corrosion Still Under Investigation 


The subject of corrosion has attracted a great deal 
attention during the past few years. So much so 
I he non-ferrou rrosion committee of the Amer- 
an Societ r Testing Materials is attempting to 
letermine reliable accelerated corrosion test It is 
oO ¢ » State whetner or 1! this will prove 
l essiu | t ne act has bee established that it 
mp pl from one set of data, what 
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In the brasses there is a steady but slow trend away 
from the high-zine alloys toward higher copper alloys 
for engineering purposes, and this trend will probably 
be even more pronounced in the near future. 

This means an increased demand for special bronzes 
such as aluminum bronze, silicon bronze and other 
alloys containing metals not usually found in the cast- 
ing shop. It also means replacement of brass by other 
alloys of good mechanical properties such as the nickel- 
copper alloys of high-nickel content. 


{luminum Bronzes and Bearing Metals 


may happen in different places under what seems to 
be a duplication of conditions. The old method of trial 
and error must still be depended on for the present, 
at least. 

It is important to note here that all of the non- 
ferrous alloys resist corrosion to a considerable extent. 
Each has its own special field of usefulness, and the 
problem from both the sales and economic viewpoints 
is to find out what that special field is. 


Studying Metal for Bearings 


The program of bronze bearing metal research, 
instituted by the Chicago Bearing Metal Co., and men- 
tioned in the Annual Review Number of THE IRON AGE 
of Jan. 7, 1926, has progressed satisfactorily. Engi- 
neers of tests of railroads have shown marked interest 
in the project and have met at the United States 
Bureau of Standards on several occasions. This 
project involves the study of bearing properties, in- 
cluding wear and lubrication, and is almost the first 
attempt to get fundamental bearing data on an ex- 
tensive scale. Wear testing of metals has been a 
difficult subject, but this research program of 1926 
gives promise of substantial progress along this line. 


Revival in Nickel Is Notable 


tremendous “come back.” 


age sold in 1926 has exceeded pre-war 
gures and the market is continually broadening—a 
ru istonishing performance because the Naval Dis 


irmament Treaty destroyed fully one-half the business 
f the nickel producers After the Disarmament Con- 
ference the International Nickel Co., the largest pro- 
lucer of nickel in the United States and Canada. im- 
mediately established ] 


a development and research de 
artment, employing some of the best metallurgical 


in the country, with the above-mentioned gratify- 


This is one of th 


he president of the company 


) a we . 5 + . ] : 4 
n his 1925 rep Moreover, the broader adoption Oo! 
1 + ¢ , ° . } : 
icke ur form onomically sound be- 
ause based on the vast reserves of nickel bearing 
rec tS ibuy (int ) 
Pure Nickel Now Made 
rt re-refined nickel runs about 99 to 99.5 
er cel ire In order t ompare with the averag 
, comme! lal pul U} of copper tl is should be 99.9 per 
| cent. With this object 


pjyect In view the 


International Nicke! 
ts electrolytic nickel operation during 
oe « . aeitey ‘ ) ; 

1926 to a capacity of 12,000,000 Ib. of nickel per year, 


. Co. extended 


with a 99.9 per cent minimum of nickel. This im- 
provement in the purity of commercial nickel is a dis- 
: tinct forward step and worthy of record because new 

| ; 





researches of all metals indicate clearly that small 
percentages of impurities—even a few hundredths of 
one per cent—exert a profound effect on the properties 
of the metal itself. 

In addition to increasing the plant capacity for the 
manufacture of electrolytic nickel, the International 
Nickel Co. has installed new cold-rolling equipment 
and a strip mill at its Huntington, W. Va., works, 
thus making possible the production of sheet material 
with a finish generally superior in character to other 
rolled sheet materials coming on the market. 

_ During 1926 the standard of nickel plating has been 
improved to meet the higher standards of other finishes 
which ordinarily accompany it in the finished form, 
as in automobiles where the so-called Duco paints have 


increased the normal life of painted finish from one 
to five years. 


Nickel Alloys Increasing in Use 


The high nickel-copper alloys such as monel metal 
are finding increasing uses. Their properties, in many 
cases paralleling those of steel, make them much better 
ad 


apted for certain engineering purposes than the 
ordinary brasses. 


The 


remarkable progress. 


use of nickel in cast iron in 1926 has made 


' It improves many of the physical 
properties of the iron, so that new fields for cast iron 
containing nickel have been opened up. 


Nickel in brass foundry alloys is finding increasing 
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use. A few years ago it was unusual for the brass 
founder to think of using nickel in his ordinary alloys, 
but today it is used both as a densifier and to replace 
tin which is becoming very expensive. 


Nickel Silver for Plumbing 


In the plumbing fixture business architects have 
known for many years that the best commercial fix- 
ture was one of solid nickel silver. However, the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining pressure tight castings has retarded 
the adoption of this excellent material. The un- 
sightly appearance of the average nickel-plated brass 
fixture after a few years’ use is all too familiar, and 
the introduction of a uniform metal for this purpose, 
of the same color and composition throughout would be 
welcomed. Several companies have produced solid nickel 
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silver castings successfully in 1926. Further research 
and development along this line by the manufacturers 
will undoubtedly perfect and put nickel silver on a 
commercial basis. 

Pure nickel in the form of sheet and tubing is now 
available commercially, a condition not existing prior 
to 1926, particularly with respect to tubing. 

Very pure high-nickel iron alloys have found many 
uses in the electrical industry. Their unusual magnetic 
properties have indicated their use in radio equipment 
for the more perfect reproduction of sound. This 
newer group of iron and nickel alloys will contribute 
much to the further development of radio and tele- 
graphic operations. One alloy alone has already in- 
creased the carrying capacity of the new ocean tele- 
graph cables above five times. 


Magnesium Only Recently in the Field 


AGNESIUM is one of the metals which has but 
recently entered the commercial field. This al- 
ways means that a large amount of development and 
research work has been done which, frequently, is not 
reflected in immediate sales. The increase of produc- 
tion and sales of magnesium in 1926 was not as great 
as in previous years, although steady and gratifying 
in amount. The purity of magnesium is 99.85 per 
cent, which indicates that the methods of manufacture 
have been brought to a high degree of perfection. Its 
light weight always stimulates an interest in its use 
in aircraft manufacture where lightness is so essential. 
Magnesium is used in airplane starters, supercharger 
castings, carbureters, impellers for superchargers, deck 
plates, etc. As a constituent of an aluminum-mag- 
nesium alloy it also finds uses in this field. 
The application of magnesium castings for ma- 
chine-shop jigs is a new use developed in 1926. In 


a typical installation the saving in weight was 
considerable, resulting in a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the time of the operator using this jig. The 
resonant properties of the metal make it useful in the 
manufacture of tuning forks, diaphragms in automo- 
bile horns as well as those of talking machines and 
radio loud speakers. Aircraft manufacturers see pos- 
sibilities in the use of thin gage magnesium for cover- 
ings and linings. 

Pure magnesium sheet is becoming a commercial 
proposition in a certain type of radio rectifier. The 
sales of rod and tubing, wire, ribbon and powder are 
rising slightly and the use of the metal in the high 
strength aluminum alloys mentioned above has consid- 
erably raised the volume of the ingot sales. Whereas 
magnesium was used practically entirely as a deoxi- 
diser for nickel alloys a few years ago, it eventually 
found many new fields as outlined above. 


New Uses of Aluminum Not Many 


MOST important development in the aluminum 

business during 1926 was the construction and 
starting of the first unit of the’ Aluminum Co. of 
America’s new plant at Arvida, Quebec. This plant 
is the largest one of the aluminum group and places 
the company in an unusually strong position. 

New uses of aluminum in 1926 were not so numer- 
ous, but the progress in existing fields was consider- 
able. The use of aluminum conductors increased over 
that of 1925, and the field was a busy one. The use 
of aluminum paint, which was limited to comparatively 
small quantities a few years ago, increased consider- 
ably during 1926. This paint consists of aluminum 
bronze powder mixed with a good spar varnish, and 
its advantages over other paints are increased dura- 
bility, covering power and an advantageous price. 
Considerable quantities were used for painting interiors 
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of factory buildings as well as exteriors. It was also 
used on bridges and refrigerator cars to good advan- 
tage. This paint is rapidly becoming standard for 
the protection of large steel tanks such as those used 
for oil and gas. 

In the casting field, heat-treated alloys typified by 
the composition 94 per cent aluminum, 4 per cent 
copper and 2 per cent impurities are being used to 
manufacture parts for heavy duty and resistance to 
shock. Larger castings of this type were made in 
1926 than ever before. For example, one large Diesel 
engine bed made of aluminum weighed 3800 lb. and 
effected a saving of 5000 lb. in weight over the same 
piece cast in iron. 

Reference was made last year to the increasing 
use of aluminum and its alloys in naval construction, 
and this condition remains equally true today. The 
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Features in Non-Ferrous Development.in 1926 


Copper Can Now Be Hardened by a New Method 
More Nickel Sold in 1926 Than in Any Pre-War Year, Despite Disarmament 
Higher Copper the Trend in Brass Composition 
Magnesium Castings for Machine Shop Jigs Are a New Development 
Antimony Is Now Used in 30 Different Ways 
Substitutes for Tin Are Increasing 
Interest in Aluminum Bronzes Is on the Increase 
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railroads are beginning t realize that economy lies 
in lightening the hauls by reducing weight of equip- 
ment, and they are finding aluminum a great help in 
that direction. One large railroad company is oper- 


ating an &-car train of coaches wherein everything 
above the floor, except the furniture, is made of alumi- 
jum Should this experiment prove successful this 
field will be tremendous 

\utomatic train control cables also utilize a certain 


‘uantity of aluminum, and the metal is also being 
ntroduced in the railroad field for certain types of 
furniture, while large office and bank buildings are 
ising aluminum furniture to good advantage. 
Considerable of the metal in sheet and shapes is 
‘eing consumed in the manufacture of electric refriger- 
tors. Aluminum as a roofing material is now being 
it on the market, and textile machinery, collapsible 
tubes and screw machine products have all taken their 
share of this light metal. 


Aluminum for Airplanes 

In the airplane industry where lightness is an 
.ssential factor, aluminum naturally finds a large use. 
In 1926 nearly all of the propellers for planes were 
made of aluminum instead of wood as heretofore. One 
new development in this particular field during the 
vear was the forging of duralumin crank cases for 
motors 

The fact that the price of aluminum per unit of 
volume is less than that of copper will open up still 
wider fields of use for this metal where lightness alone 
will not justify a premium price. The special proper- 
ties of the metal will continue, however, to create an 
nereasing demand for its use. 


Tin Substitutes Increasing 


No new developments of importance are recorded 
for the tin industry. Its relatively high price, how 
ever, has stimulated the attempt to find substitutes as 
llustrated by the substitution of antimony for tin in 
lead cable sheathing. In this item alone the Bell 
system has realized savings of over $11,000,000 in the 
last 13 years. 

Nickel is also being substituted for a portion of the 
tin in brasses and bronzes with considerable saving, 
the amount of which has not been calculated 


Antimony Has 30 Odd Uses 


Antimony occurs most commonly as a_ sulphide 
which is easily liquidated from the ore; therefore the 
development of new chemical methods of refining has 
not been urgent. This metal is put to some 30 odd 
uses in various phases of industry, but in virtually 
all of these instances a substitute can be used satis- 
factorily. In fact, many of these substitutes are on 
a stronger industrial footing than antimony and its 
alloys; as an example—in the hardening of lead either 
calcium, barium, strontium, magnesium or copper may 
be used. Alloys of barium and calcium successfully 
compete with antimonial alloys as bearing metals. 
Therefore, if the supply of antimony should be cur- 
tailed, the chemist has something to fall back on. 

China controls the supply of antimony. Fully 50 
per cent of the world production of this metal finds its 
way into the United States, and in times of peace 75 
per cent of our antimony imports are utilized in the 
manufacture of type metal, anti-friction bearings for 


machinery, britannia metal and hard metal (antimonial 
lead). 


Uses for Chromium Expanding 


Chromium is an alloying metal largely used as a 
constituent of the many engineering steels utilized in 
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manufacturing heavy-duty machinery. Chromium in- 
parts to special steels those durable properties so neces- 
sary to high-speed machining operations. One of its 
outstanding characteristics is its ability to impart 
corrosion resistance to other metals with which it is 
alloyed. Thus, rustless iron, stainless steel and chrome 
iron articles are enabled to successfully resist corro- 
sion owing to a chromium content of 10 per cent and 
upward. Chrome-iron is the most resistant of the three 
to high temperature oxidation. 

Chromium in the form of a thin electrolytic plating 
resists tarnish to a high degree, and is decorative as 
well. Its use will undoubtedly widen as the technique 
of manufacture becomes better developed and under- 
stood, and the merit of the product generally appre 
ciated. 

The most important of the non-ferrous alloys of 
chromium are nichrome and stellite. Nichrome, an 
alloy of nickel and chromium, is used in the manv- 
facture of many of the common electric heating devices, 
and is resistant to high-temperature oxidation and 
chemical corrosion. Stellite, an alloy of chromium, 
cobalt, and tungsten, finds important use in high-speed 
tools, precision gages and fine instruments. 


No Special Developments in Lead 


Lead has maintained a relatively high price during 
1926, making it more nearly equal in price to copper 
considered volume for volume. Pure lead in sheet, in 
pipe and as a constituent of bearing metal still holds 
a firm place with no immediate sign of displacement. 
This is due to its peculiarly valuable chemical and 
physical properties. No spectacular developments 
have occurred in the lead industry during the year, 


but it maintains its position in the metal world never- 
theless. 


Electrolytic Zine Holds Its Own 


A year ago the shortage of the supply of zinc ore, 
which had been an important industrial factor for some 
time, seemed likely to continue, but the prevailing high 
price for spelter drew out new ore supplies from 
Mexico and Bolivia, and the wider introduction of the 
process of minerals separation by selective flotation 
enabled the beneficiation of ores that previously had 
not been worked, with the result that the supply to 
European smelters increased from 110,000 tons to 
about 150,000 tons per month, and there was an in- 
crease in the supply for American metallurgical work 
at the same time. The consequence was a reduction 
in the price of spelter. The decline was tempered, 
however, by the increased consumption of the metal. 
The value of the ore fell proportionately more than the 
value of the spelter, becoming eventually a drag on the 
market. This resulted in a larger margin for the 
metallurgists who enjoyed a good year, and the miners 
did not have a bad one. 

Conditions were best for the electrolytic producers 
who occupy an impregnable position and they increased 
their production, while the American distillers were 
using only 68 per cent of their capacity whereas in 
1925 they were utilizing 69 per cent. These figures 
indicate clearly that the electrolytic process is more 
than holding its own. 

; The very fact that we have more zine distilleries 
in the world than consumption warrants, particularly 
in the United States, produces very competitive con- 
ditions, and the entrance of electrolytic zine to the 
Seow ins peas acy oe ate aaa 

! , ants e not confined to America, 


but are projected for Europe as well as Africa. The 
distillers, therefore, have very 


7 strong reasons for im- 
proving their manufacturing methods if thev expect to 
hold their share of the zinc business. 
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Growth of Markets for Copper 


United States the Greatest Consuming 





Country as Well as the Largest Producer— 
New Uses Have Developed in Recent Years 


BY THOMAS D’ARCY BROPHY 


; OT only is the United States foremost among th« 
N nations of the. world in copper production, but it 
is also the greatest copper consuming country, 
lue to its unparalleled development of manufacturing 
ndustries and its widespread prosperity. The past 
five or six years have brought a very substantial in 
rease in the consumption of copper through the coun 
try, which is due in part to the campaign of research, 
idvertising and general trade development carried or 
by the Copper and Brass Research Association and its 
member companies 
Electrical manufacturers 
group consumer of copper, the reason for which | is 
easily apparent in this age of electricity. The last five 
years have shown an amazing development of facilities 
and equipment for electric power and lighting, trans- 
ortation and communication. 
The whole electrical industry : 
pper and its growth is shown by its consumption of 
the red metal. In 1921 electrical manufacturers of all 
inds consumed nearly 450,000,000 lb. of copper; in 
1925 this figure had increased to 765,000,000 Ib. 


constitute the largest 


is dependent upon 


Automobile Industry Also a Large User 


Outside of the electrical industry, automotive manu- 
facturers represent one of the largest consumers of 
copper in its native form, as well as in brass, bronze 
and other alloys. 

Copper consumption in automobile manufacture is 
argely accounted for by such items as starting, light- 
ng and ignition systems, radiator cores and shells, 
bushings and bearings, gas and oil piping, headlights 

ub caps, hardware and metal trim. 


oom a ; ‘opper Mir 
*Manager of Promotion Sales, Anaconda Copper 


25 Broadway, New York 





Copper consumption in the automobile industry has 
increased very rapidly since 1921, when it was rela 
tively low, owing to diminished production and the 
waning influence of war dictated metal substitution. 
Since that time better construction and design, with 
added refinements of mechanism and style have con 
tributed largely to ever-mounting car sales and car 
registration. All this has been reflected in the amount 
of copper consumed by the automobile industry, as 
shown by the following figures, which include replace- 
ment and repair parts as well as new car construction 


1921 192 
ir production 1,661,550 4,336,754 
Car registration 10,464,715 19,954,347 
Lt copper consumed 70,000.000 245,000,00/ 


Radio Use of Copper Shows Large Increase 


In 1924 the radio industry consumed between 2.- 
000,000 and 3,000,000 Ib. of copper in the manufacture 
f receiving sets, both amateur and factory made. In 
the last two years this consumption has shown a sur- 
prising increase, due not only to the greater number of 
sets sold but also to the growing elaboration and re- 
finement of radio sets of all types of design. This is 
shown by the increase in number of circuits per set and 
especially the use of brass as a material for panels. 
The consumption of copper in radio now is running 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ib. per year. One of 
the newest refinements is “shielding”—enclosing each 
ircuit of a set in a grounded sheet copper box—which 
may of itself in a year’s time increase the figure given 
above to 16,000,000 or 20,000,000 Ib. 


Electric Refrigeration Brings New and Growing Use 


The manufacture of electric refrigeration has 


reached an importance which makes it one of the larg- 
Extended de- 


est of the newer consumers of copper. 
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velopment of the industry which produces equipment 


for this type of refrigeration has been very rapid 
during the past year through the linking up of coopera- 
tive effort between the manufacturers and the great 
It is estimated that the 1926 
requirements of the industry will total 45,000,000 Ib. 


, } Por . » and cl ot 
largely in the form of tube and sheet. 


electric power companies. 


4 Copper for Locomotive Construction 


European countries have always been large consum- 
ers of copper for locomot fire boxes and boiler tubes. 


Copper fireboxes and copper or brass boiler tubes are 
standard on the railroads of England, France, Ger- 
nany, Belg 1 Russia and in many of their colo- 
and dom 

In order bring to the attention of American rail- 
road off the advantages which European railroads 
have f copper equipped locomotives—such as 
mpro he transfer and lowered maintenance, es- 


ets—the Copper and Brass 
perating with a Western 





railroad on <¢ tests of a powerful loco- 
n e which equipped with a copper firebox and 
copper boiler tubes. The number of locomotives on 
he railroads of the United States totals over 70,000, 


ube which might 
vould vary from 10,- 


Substantial Increase for Building Purposes 


that have shown a sub- 
pper and brass none 
e building industry. Prior to 1921 


pe for plumbing was neg- 


oO 


or copper pipe for under- 
was practically 


ypper downspouts, eaves trough 


unknown. 


ngs, as well as copper and bronze window 
nz er stripping. In 1922 witha 
54,920,000,000 the building 
lustry consumed 164,000,000 lb. of copper. In 1926, 
ng volume of $5,500,000,000, 
| increase to at least 275,000,000 


th in five years of 111,000,000 'b. or 68 per 


the tremendous possibility for still 

ise of pper, brass and bronze in the 
lustry, analysis of the potential market for 
resting. There are not less than 

available for brass pipe installa- 


tions in the United States and each residence can use 
from 200 1000 of brass pipe, with 400 lb. a fair 
average. With an allowance for obsolescence of resi- 
dences before pr plumbing needs replacement, it 
s estin 1 tl he potential market for brass pipe 
in exi residences is over 2,000,000,000 lb., and that 
tne anr i potent 


in new house construction 
100,000,000 lb \ f 


fair estimate of the amount 


is over 


of copper required f equipping the average house 
with eaves trough, downspouts and roof flashings is 
200 l|b., whic 


potential market, roughly, 
‘ en) 
half the market for by 


S pipe. 


Various Other Growing Uses 


rhe recent development of several types of copper 


shingles has materially increased the consumption of 
copper in the small house field. The average house 
roofed with copper shingles and fitted with copper 
gutters, leaders and roof flashings consumes about 600 
It is estimated that the potential market 
for copper shingles is 2,400,000 squares per year—con- 
suming 48,000,000 lb. of copper. 


lb. of copper. 


There is an increased use of sheet copper in the 


washing machine industry. In 1921 less than 50 per 
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cent of the washing machines having metal tubs used 
copper; in 1926 probably 95 per cent of the tubs were 
made of copper, and the amount of metal used was 
about 15,000,000 Ib. 

During recent years intensive effort has been made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of copper lightning rods 
as a protection against damage by electrical storms and 
a substantial market has developed in a relatively short 
time. In the manufacture of lightning rods about 
15,000,000 lb. is now used each year. If complete pro- 
tection by copper lightning rods were provided for all 
exposed buildings, it is estimated that over 200,000,000 
lb. of copper would be required. 

The great increase of the past few years in the 
number of residences wired for electricity has provided 
a corresponding increase in the market for lighting fix- 
tures. Brass is the material largely used for fixtures 
for residences, and bronze for the more architectural 
type of fixtures for halls, public buildings, etc. For 
outdoor fixtures, such as porch and garage lanterns and 
many kinds of traffic signals, sheet copper is used. The 
lighting fixture industry, as a whole, consumes over 
40,000,000 lb. of copper per year in all forms. 


Residence Rewiring Offers Fertile Field 


According to present-day standards of wiring, and 
present-day desires for the most convenient use of elec- 
tric light and power in the home, it may be safely said 
that all residences built and wired more than two 
years ago are inadequately wired. The proof of this 
statement is seen in the widespread use of two and 
three-way plugs and long extension cords, and the fre- 
quent overloading of branch circuits, with resultant 
blinking of lights and blowing of fuses. To add only 
two more branch circuits with 10 outlets each, to the 
number of wired residences as of 1921 (7,714,118) 
would turn up a new market for copper wire totalling 
40,000,000 Ib. and a complete rewiring campaign would 
require well over 100,000,000 lb. of copper. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the gen- 
eral increase in the domestic consumption for copper 
has resulted from the development of new industries as 
well as from extensions in the older and longer estab- 
lished industries. It is safe to say that this feature will 
continue, and that the progressive development of 
American industries will result in still further in- 


creases in the consumption of copper and its principal 
alloys, brass and bronze. 


Steel Furniture Shipments Continue 
at High Level 


Shipments of steel furniture stock goods in Novem- 
ber, at $2,733,686, formed the highest total since April. 
These figures are obtained from the Department of 
Commerce from 33 manufacturers, representing the 
bulk of the business. Already in 11 months of 1926 
the figure has exceeded the full 12-month total of any 
preceding year. The average of the 11 months has 
been approximately $2,600,000, compared with a4 
monthly average of $2,235,000 in 1925 and less than 
$2,000,000 for 1924 and earlier years, 

Steel shelving shipments were lower in November 
than in either of the two preceding months, having 
been $580,072. For the 11 months of the year, how- 
ever, the total has been greater than that for the 12 
months of any preceding year. The average of the 11 
months was about $610,000, against a monthly average 
in 1925 of $556,000 and smaller amounts in 1924 and 
earlier. 

Unfilled orders for steel furniture at the end of 
November totaled $1,545,428, or somewhat more than 


one-half month’s output. With steel shelving, unfilled 
orders were $7 


2/30,846, or about five weeks’ work. 





















































Automotive 
Outlook for 1927 


Smaller Producers Holding Their 








Position—Strength of Industry 
Lies in Knowing Character and 
Extent of Its Problems 


BY NORMAN G. SHIDLE* 


Tes automotive industry probably will be just about of cars with the largest production constituted about 


’ as good a consumer of steel and steel products in 84 per cent of the total output for the year. In 1926, 
bn 1927 as it has been in 1926. There are a few signs after a full dozen years of concentration talk, the 10 
i pointing toward great motor vehicle sales expansion in best sellers accounted for just about 88 per cent of the 

the next twelve months, but there are plenty of evi- total sales made during the first nine months. 
dences that cars and trucks will be produced in about It appears also that some of the small producers 
the same volume in 1927 as in 1926. have been holding their own fairly well so far as num- 
Exact predictions, of course, are not only hazardous ber of units is concerned. A list of ten smaller 
but impossible even to the closest observers of trends. producers, for example (Jordan, Stutz, Auburn, Pierce- 
Present indications, however, point to a total motor Arrow, Gardner, Velie, Marmon, Moon, Chandler- 
: vehicle production in 1927 of not less than 3,900,000 Cleveland, and Locomobile), built 2.1 per cent of the 
and probably not more than 4,500,000 units. Car total production of the industry in 1921. For the first 
prices seem unlikely to undergo changes, but dollar-for- nine months of 1926, the combined sales of these same 
dollar transportation value will be greater than before. companies was about 2 per cent of the total for the 
The profit margin on cars has been declining for industry. 
some time and there are no indications of a reversal of The fine, outstanding achievements of the big com- 
trend in that respect, but there are evidences indicating panies in the industry have and will continue to be the 
that the future will see a continually decreasing em- center points upon which the stability of the industry 
phasis on mere price as a sales appeal and more and rests, but in the process of giving full recognition to 
more attention focused on qualities of performance, ap- those achievements, the existence of a profitable niche 
pearance and design. for the progressive, smaller organizations is not to be 


Competition during the next twelve months is going lost to view. 
to be sharp under any circumstances and extremely 
keen should any general business recession set in. In fewer automobile companies on the verge of going out 
1926, while the industry as a whole has established new of the picture than at the beginning of any year for 
output records, the prosperity has been unevenly dis- some time back. The weakest of the weak sisters al- 
tributed. Some important, large producers have failed ready have given up the ghost; the tottering towers of 
by a considerable margin to equal the profits which they motordom grow fewer in number every year; most of 


It is significant, moreover, that there are probably 


made in 1925, even though, in some instances, they did those which survive the battle of 1927 are likely to be 
better their unit volume. As a result, some plants will here to stay. 

enter the new year in a much stronger position than 

others. Several big organizations which have not been Installment Buying Under Control 


as successful in 1926 as in 1925 will be out with new 
models, new designs and new sales activity, determined 
to fight their way back to the positions of supremacy 
which they once held. Other companies which have 
climbed to new heights in profits and production during 
the last twelve months will be digging in hard to con- 
solidate the positions which they have won. Still others 
seem likely to continue on their steady, progressive 
ways next year as in many years past. 


During the past year the worst excesses of the in- 
stallment buying system have been brought under con- 
trol. No longer are extremely long terms and extremely 
low down payments common. The truck as well as the 
passenger car end of the business has taken drastic 
steps to procure conservatism in retail financing. The 
losses accruing to several important finance companies 
through credits extended in 1925 and coming to fruition 
in 1926 would seem to insure for the future, not only 

Smaller Producers Holding Their Positions stronger adherence to sound terms than ever before, 

Concentration of production in a few hands is not but also more careful scrutiny of individual credit risks. 
progressing ae sagidie ab waht 02 supposed from gen- New car stocks in dealers’ hands are rather high, 
eral chesrvations end cenversations. 1s (ib Gout nine but serious overloading has not taken place. The ex- 





months of 1926, for example, General Motors and Ford tremely low factory output of November and December 

the two ieuanck nals te te industry—did only 49 per has prevented such a contingency, despite the rapid ad- 

cent of the dollar volume of business and about 62 per vance in dealers new car inventories between Septem- 
cent of the unit volume. Back in 1914, the 10 makes ber and November. E al E 

The used-car situation still is hazardous, despite the 

*Editor, Automotive Industries. most strenuous efforts which have been made this year 
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, The best th } affected by the course of general business, but th 
ld the ok now is that general conditions will be such 

roble ( ikely t permit maintenance by the automobile makers of 

Mi r the a tom thine like the same pace as the one at which 
een for a good whil operated in 1926. So far as the industry itself is 


id models 


cerned, its house is in order, it is well equipped to n 
the pressing problems which admittedly exist withi: 


kK IGURES of growth of 
which iron and st 


sed-car situation, 


own structure, it has up its sleeve merchandising 
vell fall behind the first 


it ndustry. of course, will be vitally 1927 with courage, confidence and conservatism. 


Increasing Demand from the Automotive Field 


the automobile trade are here shown as an indirect measure of the rate at 
and steel are both being demanded for this spectacular industry. In the cases of both 


passenger cars and motor trucks, the increasing production has been related to a trend line represent- 


{ ne average number Ol 


units added each year. 
year and for motor tr 


For passenger cars it amounts to 275,000 cars more 
37,000, a total for the two classes of motor vehicles of 312,000 This 


ICKS 


ndex multiplied by the average weight of iron and steel making up the vehicle and more or less in- 
lirectly contributing to it gives an idea of the great item in demand on the iron and steel industry 
that is supplied by the motor car business. 


One of the items of steel entering largely into the automobile is sheets. Roughly 30 per cent of 
ie production is so diverted. Other and widely diverse uses have also been developed for sheets and 
n the short period of seven years shown in the sheet chart, consumption has almost trebled. Norma! 
ncrease is at f 


at the rate of about 340,000 tons per year, thus indicating that the monthly increment over 
e preceding month is about 28,500 tons. 
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Trucks 7 HIS Trend Line Shows 

an Annual Increase, 
in the Average Monthly 
Production, of About 3070 
Trucks. As in the case of 
passenger cars, output in 
1923, 1925 and 1926 was 
somewhat above apparent 
needs, 
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Foundry Equipment Business 


YHIPMENTS of foundry equipment, 
\) expressed in dollars, have quadru- 
pled since the low figures of 1921. 
The trend line shows a steady gain 
through which the total year’s busi- 
ness increases by nearly $640,000. 

Foundry equipment, on this basis, 
entered 1921 with about $147,000 of 
shipments per month. At the begin- 
ning of 1927 the figure had jumped to 
practically $465,000 per month. The 
increase was 217 per cent. Each 
month is about $53,000 higher than 
the same month of the preceding 
year. This indicates that each month 
should show about $4,400 more than 
the preceding month. 


BILLIONS OF KILOWATT~ HOURS 
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THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 






Electrical Energy 


THOUSANDS OF GROSS TONS 


Malleable Castings Production 


RODUCTION of malleable castings in 

the United States has been reported for 
some time on the basis of identical plants, 
month by month. It happens that returns 
to the Department of Commerce have 
shown occasional increases in the number of 
plants reported upon, which explains the 
breaks in our diagram. 

No trend line has been plotted, in view 
of the inability to make direct comparisons 
over the whole period of time covered. In- 
spection of the curve would indicate a 
slight upgrade if a line were to be fitted to 
it, but production recently has been well 
below that of the early part of 1926 and 
most of 1925. 


Grav Iron Melt 
(Ohio Foundries) 


1921 1922 1923 1924 


Lee Belted 
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Demand for Electric Power 


hess energy has grown 
rapidly since the war. Not only 
has it had to keep pace with increas- 
ing productiveness of industry, but 
also with the concurrent motorization 
of plants which long have used other 
methods of obtaining power. From an 
average of about 3439 millions of 
kwhr. per month in the first three 
years after the war, the present 
monthly send-out is approaching 6000 
millions. The annual increase is about 
4750 millions in the year’s total. 
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Malleable Castings 


Gray Iron Melt 


| EPORTS from Ohio foundries 

showing the month by month 
melting of gray iron, have been avail- 
able since the beginning of 1921. 
While the highest point was reached 
in 1923 and there has been a slow but 
steady drop since that time, the trend 
line shows an upgrade, due to the fact 
that the earlier years were far below 
the four most recent years. Based 
upon the figures reported, the trend 
line shown entered 1921 at about 
10,200 tons per month and enters 
1927 at nearly 21,700 tons per month. 
Its annual increment is at the rate of 
about 1900 tone per month. 
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uilding and Motor Cars Compared 


Growth of Construction Activity and Expansion of 
the Automobile Industry Have Very Closely 
Paralleled Each Other in Recent Years 


BY THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


RESENT pr rity of the 
cou \ buted D} 
William Green, president 
American Federation of 
Labor. in a recent address 


before the New York 
Building Congress, to the 
greatly increased activity 
of the construction indus- 
try. In the December is- 
sue of World’s Work there 
appeared an article by 
Messrs. Foster and Catch- 
ings of the Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Re- 
search, which stated that 
expansion of the automo- 
bile industry was the key 
to our prosperity. 

Some very good argu- 


ments can be marshalled 


to back both of these pronouncements. But I doubt if 


to listen to any debate 


» long as construction activity and 
iutomobile production both continue at satisfactory 
rates, the iron and steel industry will be quite satis- 
ed to fill tne rge orders that come from both of them 


and let others worry as to which one is entitled to the 
greatest cre for promoting prosperity. 

As a att f fact the big growth of construction 
activity and the unprecedented expansion of the auto- 
mopiit e! 


‘ closely paralleled each other, 
chart accompanying this 
article Both industries went through the boom and 
leflatior and 1921. 


atl ( e of lJ1lv, Lvzu 
C UV oy ; 1< »1 +} 
now yl reviva I igzZi, tn 


Both began to 
ugh these signs were 


more definite and obvious 


in construction than in auto- 


mobile production. The rate of growth of the two in- 
dustries f1 1919 through 1926 has been very nearly 


the samé a trifle more speed for motor car 


roduction 
Both industries have created new wealth and have 


lisbursed enor sums it 


in wages and purchases of 


materials. Even their seasonal fluctuations have shown 
a close resemblance. Each one of them has aided the 
ieveiopment rT tr 


he other. Increased production and 
sale of automobiles has not only called for construction 
of plant additions, garages, service stations, salesrooms, 
“hot-dog” stands and new highways, but it has helped to 
promote real estate and building developments on the 
outskirts of cities, in the suburbs and in the country, 
otherwise have had to wait for extension 
of transit facilities. On the other hand, the people who 
wanted to live in localities away from centers of con- 
gestion have been led to buy automobiles by that desire 
for less crowded living quarters. Undoubtedly the 
motor car business has found a large part of its patron- 
age among people who have been engaged somehow in 
the construction business. Both industries will prob- 
ably continue to profit mutually by each other’s activi- 


which would 


*Vice-president in Charge of Statistical Division F. W 
Dodge Corporation, New York 


ties just as long as both are operating at a high rate. 

30th of these industries have been greatly aided by 
the unusually strong financial condition of the country, 
and both have availed themselves extensively of special 
financing devices which have eased the flow of abundant 
funds into their respective fields of activity, 


Dangers of Overproduction to Be Faced 


HE rather striking parallelism in the post-war ex- 

pansion of these two important supporters of our 
prosperity brings them today to a condition that both 
industries have to face. Both have greatly expanded 
their production facilities and have to guard against 
the dangers of overproduction. Both must gage their 
outputs rather carefully to consumer needs. Both 
must keep in mind that the market for new products 
(new cars and new buildings) is a market in which the 
used products (cars and buildings) make a strong 
competitive factor. 

In certain phases the automobile business has pro- 
gressed faster and further than the construction indus- 
try. Automobile production doubled between the years 
1919 and 1923. Since 1923 the rate of growth has been 
satisfactory, but considerably slower than it was in the 
first five post-war years. Most people expect the auto- 
mobile business to continue its growth at something 
near the present rate. The industry has become rela- 
tively stabilized since 1923. On the other hand con- 
struction did not double its 1919 volume until 1925. Its 
1926 volume had an increase of just about 3 per cent 
over the previous year, compared with an estimated 
increase of 5 per cent in the volume of general business, 
and a probable increase of 7 per cent in automobile 
production. Its 1926 increase was made in the first 
two months of the year and maintained through the 
rest of the year in spite of a fairly strong declining 
tendency. 

These facts make it appear reasonable to believe 
that construction entered a period of comparative sta- 
bility in 1925, a period which extended through 1926 
and appears to be going over into 1927. It is scarcely 
to be expected that the construction growth of 1919- 
1925 will continue indefinitely. Construction will con- 
tinue to grow in volume with the increase in population 
and wealth of the country, but at some point it will 
begin to increase less rapidly than it did during the 
first seven years of post-war expansion. It looks as if 
we may have reached that point. 


\utomobile Makers Have Reduced Costs Faster Than 
Building Trade 


Construction has not yet quite reached the strongly 
competitive condition that now prevails in the automo- 
tive industry. The latter industry has met competitive 
conditions by lowering prices, without reducing wages 
paid to its employees. It has been able to do this by 
maintaining quantity production and increasing the effi- 
ciency and economy of manufacturing operations. So 
far there has been some decline in building materials 
prices, accompanied by rising wages in the building 
trades. Material manufacturers have probably profited 
by the example of motor car manufacturers to the ex- 
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tent of cutting production costs through volume opera- 
tions. But if competition becomes keener in the con- 
struction field the building industry may be called upon 
to make such improvements in design and the processes 
of erection as will reduce construction costs to the pub- 
lic. 

Moderate Decline in Building Indicated for 1927 


S for 1927, the construction prospect indicated on 

the chart points to a moderate decline. It was stated 
above that the 1926 gain was all made in the early part 
of the year. Contracts have been declining moderately 
since March. Since June there has been a moderate 
falling off in the volume of planned work. The domi- 
nant classes of work that have gone ahead in the past 
five years, residential and commercial buildings, have 


certainly met all present necessity requirements. New 
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is rather likely that the moderately downward tendency 


of contract-letting will persist at least through a por- 
tion of 1927. If it does continue through the first half, 
there may be a moderate upturn later, tending to stabil- 
ize the volume of operations through the year as was 
done in 1926. 


Engineering Developments Are a Promising Prospect 


The principal reason for the stability of contract- 
volume in 1926 was the fact that decreasing tendencies 
in contracts for buildings were offset by increases in 
contracts for heavy industrial and civil engineering 
work. Capital accumulations are very large now, and 
considerable volumes of investment money are apt to 
go into engineering developments of various kinds. 
These classes of work will be a little more likely to 
equal or exceed their 1926 volumes than other kinds of 
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buildings of these classes contracted for now must com- 
pete for tenants with an ample supply of existing 
buildings. 

Stability was maintained in 1926, in the face of 
decline, by careful watchfulness of a number of im- 
portant factors in the building situation. Credits of 
building operators were watched rather closely, there 
was a movement toward sound and uniform practice in 
appraising property on which bond issues are sold, and 
there was developed a tendency to rather careful 
scrutiny of community requirements before important 
contracts were let. Falling rents, the stock-market 
break in March, and the G. L. Miller & Co. receivership 
all served as warning signals which prompted a fair 
measure of caution. 


Caution Essential to Maintenance of Stability in Con- 
struction Industry 


A similar attitude of caution seems rather likely to 
prevail this year. Construction will be active and pros- 
perous if it continues to maintain a policy of conser- 
vatism. It is highly desirable that the stability of the 
past two years be maintained. A big speculative boom 
in 1927 would be quite likely to bring on a reaction. 
The same reasons for progressing conservatively exist 
today that existed during the past year; they are even 
a little more potent now than they were a year ago. It 
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construction. If there is to be a decline, residential 
and commercial buildings would be the important 
classes that would show decreased volume. The classes 
of work that use large quantities of steel are rather 
likely to hold up better than the rest. 


1927 May Bring Only Slight Reaction 


No drastic reaction seems to be in sight for 1927. 
Its contract volume will probably be fairly close to that 
of 1926. A decrease of half a billion dollars seems to 
allow a fair margin of safety in estimating the year’s 
total volume at the present time. This would result in 
$6,300,000,000 worth of new construction, which may be 
considered as a minimum estimate in the light of 
present conditions. 


A brief report of the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, held at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 26-30, 
has been issued in printed form. A letter from 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, editorial comments 
and other communications regarding the meeting are 
also presented. Addresses and papers delivered at 
the convention are being printed and will be distrib- 
uted later. The offices of the institute are at 285 


Madison Avenue, New York. Charles F. Abbott is 
executive director. 
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[ UILDING contracts in the 37 
northeastern 


States (about sev- 
en-eighths the entire building volume 
of the United States) have shown a 
steady increase since the war, as in- 
dicated by the trend line. The month- 
ly average of the past two years has 
been 73,000,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area, whereas the first three years 
after the war showed an average of 
only about 43,000,000 sq. ft. The in- 
has been at the rate of about 
94,000,000 sq. ft. per year. 
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PRODUCTION of concrete 
bars in the past 17 years 
as shown a steady increase, 
roken by an occasional bad 
year. The trend line shows 
irtual quadrupling of out- 
ut. Average monthly pro- 
luction in the first three 
years shown is about 21,500 
ross tons. Production for 
1925, which is the latest for 
vhich figures are available, 


averaged over 68,000 tons 
per month. The annual in- 


‘rease in consumption ap- 
vars to be 31,000 tons. 


TONS 
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and Wire Products 


Qaieen se of steel furniture are in- 
\D creasing rapidly. The average month 
of the past two years has shown approx- 
imately $2,400,000 of business, whereas 
the first four years in the diagram show 
an average of less than $1,400,000. Nor- 
mal increase each year is at the rate of 
The gain in 


about $175,000 per month. 
eight years is 134 per cent. 


Enameled Bathtubs 
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( INSUMPTION of wire and 
wire products, as measured 
by annual consumption of wire 
rods, has increased slowly ove) 
the past two decades, The trend 
line shows a gain of only 21 per 
cent in 19 years. The average 
monthly consumption appears to 
be 212,500 @ross tons. 

Only 1920 and 1923 of the 
post-war years show totals ap- 
proaching the 1915, 1916 and 
1917 aggregates caused by war 
needs. No other year in the 
record has come anywhere near 
equaling the volume produced ” 
1916 





Steel Furniture 


i922 1924 1926 
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turers show the evidence 


per month. It enters 


was a little more than 
per cent. 














1926 


’INAMELED bathtubs 
shipped by the manufac- 


the tremendous spurt in resi- 
dential building during the 
past five years, and also the 
increasing demand for two 
and three tubs per house. 
The trend line, based on a 
14-year survey, entered 1913 
with about 19,750 bathtubs 


with a seant fraction below 
100,000 bathtubs per month. 
This increase in 14 years 


Steel Demands of Oil Industry 


Pipe and Plates for Storage Tanks, Chief 


i Channels of Consumption, Took Upward 


a> of 2.000.000 Tons in 1926 and 1927 
a | Needs Should Be About the Same 





“ONSUMPTION of steel in the oil industry in 1926, 
, in the form of pipe and in plates for storage 


tanks, amounted to upward of 2,000,000 tons. 


\ hese two channels of consumption are by far 
re n this industry, there is a wide diversity 
er uses in much smaller tonnage, including re- 

ment of various kinds, drilling and pro 
pme! el buildings and small storage 
re {1 products in the dealer’s or consumer's 
hands 

i? fron I I I I ild Cor 
I it the ame scale n 1927 as in 1926. Con- 
é le thought being given in the industry to the 
e of er of greater strength for particular 
rpost uch as withstanding high pressures and 
emper ré refinery operation and resisting cor- 
ion in refineries and some of the producing fields. 


well under way. However, the use of 


1 
ch materials, even when developed fully, will not be 
nore than a few per cent of the total consumption of 

teel in pe and plates for storage. 
Pipe for Drilling Wells 
The greatest use of steel in the oil industry is in 
yipe for drilling wells. The total tonnage for this pur- 
! e 926 is placed at 1,383,000 ton by a division 
f the American Petroleum Institute which has been 
tudying standardization of this class of equipment. 
Yr} bia ts } } 


ased onat 


otal of 24,000 wells drilled 
n 1926, averaging in depth from 1600 to 4000 ft. By 
t shallow wells of around 1600 ft. 
would average 25 tons of tubular steel to the well, 
while 4000 ft. average depth wells of California would 
take about 115 tons. These estimates take into account 


the sizes of casing and tubing used in the various pro- 
ducing districts. An average of 75 tons of tubular 
goods per well can be taken for all fields in the 


country 


The average tonnage in tubular goods in drilling 
wells in the principal oil producing districts is as fol- 


lows, based on 1926 figures: 





Tons Pipe per 
’ N Ww 8 k Well, Ave 
4 ' 9Q 5 

6 25 33 
ountain 650 SAO 140 
California 850 4000 115 
Louisiana 10K 1600 °4 
Kansas 1800 nn 111 
Oklahoma 100 L000 0 
Miscellaneous 1100 3000 86 


*Bditor National Petroleum News, Cleveland 


BY VIRGIL B. GUTHRIE 


It is estimated that pipe used on leases, but out- 
side the well, such as water lines, fuel lines and oil 
lines, amounted to 69,000 tons in 1926. These, 0. course 
are small diameter lines. 


Pipe Line Consumption 


Tubular goods going into oil pipe lines :1d gas 
lines, where they are virtually a part of oil npany 
operations, have been estimated at 417,500 tons n 1926 
for the active part of the country. This includes Texas, 
which has been particularly active in the Panhandle 
district in 1926, Oklahoma-Kansas, California and the 
oil producing districts east of the Mississippi. 

In Texas the building of pipe lines to transport oil 
from the new fields in the Panhandle to railroad load- 
ing racks, and also three lines started to connect these 
fields with main trunk pipe line systems in Texas, called 
for 193,500 tons, according to this estimate. These lines 
would run in size from 8 in. for the great majority of 
the line laid to 16 in. for a relatively few miles of big 

Gathering lines and other small lines laid 
nection with these main pipe lines amounted to 


In con 
about 38.000 tons for Texas. 


In California a much smaller amount of pipe line 
was laid in 1926, about 29,000 tons, 6000 tons of which 
was for smaller accessory lines of less than 4-in. 


1 the Eastern fields the pipe requirements for 1926 
for lines, including gathering lines, were 93,500 tons, 
ranging in size from 4-in. to 10-in. with the exception 
of a few miles of large size gas lines. 

In Oklahoma and Kansas, always an active territory 
SO far as field development work is concerned, the pipe 
line requirements of last year are placed at 48,000 
tons, running in sizes from 4-in. to 10-in., and 9500 tons 
for gathering lines of less than 4-in. size. 


Crude Oil Storage Tanks 
Steel plates for tanks for storing crude oil, on 


leases, pipe line tank farms and at refineries, amounted 
to 175.000 tons 


Ss for 1926. This is considerably more 


than the tonnage of this item in 1925, the greater con- 
sumption in 5 


199 cas one 
1926 being due to the building of steel 
storage to take 


care of crude oil produced in the new 

ield of Texas, in California, and in Okla- 
homa principally, Unless new and equally important 
fields are opened up this year, the volume of steel going 


into crude storage tanks in 1927 wi 
, ‘ tanks 927 will probably be less 
than in 1926. c 
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In addition to this large size storage for crude oil, 
there is a considerable consumption of plates in small 
tanks used on leases, in petroleum products distrib- 
uting plants, and gasoline service stations. It is im- 
possible to approximate the volume of steel plates go- 
ing into tanks for such uses. 


Refinery Construction Requires Heavier Plates 


Steel plates going into refinery construction work 
amounted roughly to 30,000 tons. This is somewhat 
larger than the figure for 1925 and it is almost cer- 
tain, in view of the refinery expansion programs al- 
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ready announced, that more will be required in 1927. 
The tendency is definitely toward heavier plates and 
forgings in refinery construction, as the refining com- 
panies realize the value of a type of construction which 
will carry low maintenance charges. Present require- 
ments of gasoline cracking plants demand heavier ma- 
terial also. The alloy steel going into refinery con- 
struction is placed now at 2 to 3 per cent of the total 
volume used, and this percentage is likely to increase. 

Steel buildings are being more and more used in all 
branches of the business, but it is impossible to give 
an estimate as to the tonnage involved. 


A Slightly Better Year for Lake Ores 


Total Movement Around 60,000,000 Tons—Prices Give Little 
Incentive for New Development—Chicago Dis- 
trict’s Growing Share 


mines brought a slight lowering of costs, and thus 

the Lake Superior iron ore industry made a some- 
what better showing last year than in 1925. Leading 
factors in ore production were unchanged from the 
previous year—prices, wages, rail and water transpor- 
tation rates. 


[eo shipments with fuller operation of 


Little New Development 


While further economies in production were intro- 
duced in some of the mines, including the more general 
use of mechanical methods or the substitution of more 
efficient equipment, the improvement shown in earnings 
statements is attributed for the most part to the 
greater volume. In 1925 many of the mining com- 
panies ended the year in red ink and last year not all 
of these got back into the profit-making list. Some 
mines producing low-grade ore did not operate during 
the year because the prices would not give them a 
profit. 

Over-production has been one of the complaints of 
the Lake Superior ore industry for several years. 
While several mines were opened and some re-opened 
in 1926, leases of others were given up because the 
properties were well worked out or for other reasons, 
and it is believed that the balance may show a slight 
curtailment of aggregate productive capacity. The 
low earnings of the past few years have discouraged 
the putting of additional capital into development work 
and opening of new mines, and with the present ample 
capacity an early change in this situation is not likely. 
Production as a rule was kept down to shipments the 
past year and there was some reduction in stockpiles. 
The amount of ore at underground mines at the close 
of navigation is estimated to be considerably less than 
for several years on that date. 


Eight Per Cent Gain Upon 1925 


The consumption of Lake ore for the year ended 
Dee. 1 was 58,761,510 gross tons, according to figures 
compiled by the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. 
This is a gain of 4,417,057 tons upon the preceding 
year when the figures were 54,344,463 tons. Lake ship- 
ments in 1926 for the year were 58,537,855 tons, or 
8.24 per cent greater than the water movement of 1925, 
which was 54,081,298 tons. The 1926 total was ex- 
ceeded in only four previous years, three of them in 
war time, the fourth being 1923. All-rail shipments 
last year, not yet tabulated, are estimated at slightly 
over 1,500,000 tons, making the total movement for the 
year a little in excess of 60,000,000 tons. 


Ore reported on docks and furnace yards on Dec. 1 
amounted to 42,760,964 tons, as compared with 41,685,- 
888 tons on the same date in 1925, or a gain of 1,075,- 
076 tons. Figures showing excess of shipments over 
consumption during the year vary a little from those 
showing the increase of ore on docks and at furnace 
yards Dec. 1, owing to a lack of uniformity in methods 
of making reports. However, the compilations show 
that the shipments for the year exceeded 12 months’ 
consumption by slightly over 1,000,000 tons. More ore 
is now being consumed than at this time last year and 
if the present rate of blast furnace operation is kept 
up, ore stocks on docks and in furnace yards May 1 
will be very little larger than on the same date last 
year. 

With increased storage capacity at furnace yards 
and an ample supply of cars for handling ore from 
docks to furnaces, the tendency was to save handling 
and storage charges by taking more ore for direct ship- 
ment and putting less on docks. Consequently the dock 
balance of 7,662,800 tons on Dec. 1 was less than on 
that date in any previous year since 1907. 


Nearly Two-Thirds from Mesabi Range 


The gains in shipments last year over 1925 were 
rather evenly distributed as to ranges and grades, al- 
though there was some increase in the movement of 
manganiferous ore, as indicated by larger shipments 
from the Cuyuna range, which supplies the most of 
such ores. Shipments from the Menominee range also 
showed more than the average percentage in gain, in- 
dicating an increase in the demand for high-phosphorus 
ore, which comes largely from that range. Of the total 
shipments last year 64.97 per cent came from the Me- 
sabi range. Shipments by water from the various 
ranges were as follows: 

Gross Tons————__, 











1926 1925 

Vermilion Range. ; 1.482,851 1,356,480 
Mesabi Range..... «+ 38,036,597 35,527,423 
Cuyuna Range.. oces Beeeneee 1,400,648 
Gogebic Range... .. 7,140,081 6,664,501 
Marquette Range....... 4,156,460 3,938,376 
Menominee Range...... 5,860,721 5,193,870 

TOON. i vdb os teceen ee 54.081,298 


Growth of Chicago Consumption 


The rather steady increase in the percentage of 
Lake ore consumption in the Chicago territory during 
the past few years is shown in the table below. The 
Chicago district receipts include shipments made to 
Chicago, Gary, and Indiana Harbor. The spurt in re- 
ceipts in the Chicago territory in 1921 reflects the 
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Cuyuna range, owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which is expected to ship 300,000 tons of ore a y: 
The operation of the mines of the Munro Iron Mi: 
Co. in the Iron River district, owned by the Rog 
Brown Iron Co., was taken over by the M. A. Ha: 
Co. The Marquette Ore Co. gave up its lease of th 
Maroco mine on the Cuyuna range, which went ba 
to the fee owners. The opening of one mine producin: 
silicious ore that will take a large consumer and no 
part owner out of the market for that grade, the open 
ing of another silicious mine and the re-opening of 
third mine producing such ore are expected to mak: 
the supply of silicious ore much more plentiful this 
year than heretofore. 

While the use of washed ore is increasing, little was 
done during the year in the way of providing additional 


setceoaansanannenenee 


Receipts of Iron Ore in Chicago District 


Total ———Chicago District 

All Ports, Per Cent of 

Year Gross Tons Gross Tons Grand Total 
191 $8,668,525 8,394,037 17.25 
914 31,867,898 5,759,962 18.07 
1915 16,298,661 7,307,126 15.78 
16 64,363,723 11,252,277 17.48 
L917 61,924,876 11,813,948 19.08 
1918 60,806,808 11,336,706 18.64 
91 46,872,791 8,330,075 17.77 
20 58,076,636 11,181,860 19.25 
1921 22,107,787 5,785,172 26.17 
1922 42,190,720 9,040,984 21.43 
192 8,430,483 12,613,277 21.60 
1924 $2,214,231 9,169,933 21.72 
195 53,540,318 3,210,086 24.67 
1926 *5 7,797,687 *13,793,492 23.87 


plants for the employment of beneficiation processes, 
and no commercial developments are reported in the 
application of beneficiation methods for treating low 
grade reserves, although research work in that direc- 
tion is being conducted by the ore producing States of 
the Lake Superior district. 
[he ore industry was free from transportation 
oubles during the year. The supply of cars was 
ample and the Lake fleet was not taxed to capacity to 
move all the ore shipped, although a rather late start 
was made in the opening of navigation. Neither was 
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set with any labor troubles. 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS 


AJISCELLANEOUS com- 


show a rapid gain, entering 
the period with about 34,650 
net 
amounting at present to 45,- 
. 100 tons, as expressed in the 
, trend line. This gain figures 
out at 31 per cent, or some- 
what higher than the per- 
centage of gain of population 
the United States. The 
monthly average output in 
the past five years has been 
approximately 43,700 tons. 
Consumption, according to 
the trend line, shows an in- 
crease of about 9300 tons a 
fear. 
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Commercial Steel Castings 


1914 





1919 1920 1922 1924 


V, ECHANICAL stokers have 
i shown a drop of some magnitude 
within the eight-year period studied. 
This may be attributed largely to 
two things—the increasing use of oil 
fuel and the increasing use of pow- 
dered coal. The average monthly 
horsepower of sales in the past three 
years has been about 46,000 against 
an average of 59,000 in the first two 


vears shown. 


THOUSANDS OF HORSEPOWER 









YTEEL barrel output in number of units has 

been available on a comprehensive scale for 
only a short time. Based on returns of three 
years, the slope is sharply upward, for the trend 
line entered 1924 at about 378,000 barrels per 
month and enters 1927 at about 583,000 units per 
month. The annual increment shows a gain of 
more than 68,000 units per month. The curve is 
plotted on monthly data, because of the shortness 
of the period covered. 
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(Miscellaneous 
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I916 1918 1920 1922 1924 1926 


Y EAM pumps shipped by 
JY manufacturers are gaining 
slowly, with wide fluctuations in 
successive years. The annual in 
crement is about $170,000 on a 
business which has shown re- 
cent averages of about $1,500.- 
000 per month 
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Coal Trade Fortified for Strike 


Wage Conference in February Will Find Operators En- 
trenched Behind Records of Exceptional Reserves 


of Fuel—A Review of the Bituminous Situation 


BY A COAL TRADE AUTHORITY 


OR the bituminous coal in- 


justry, uncertainty marks 


# j the closing of 1926 and as 
Pe Toy, 7 + . 
ti ig? ire hove over the new 


i ear. After a boom in 1923, 


—_ <<" the istry was plunged 
early in 1924 into a period 
’ competition 
two years pushed 
iting companies 
he hands of the 
ine tit a8 fi siaqded because the 
I I fields to 4 
y niol fields 
nd te the 
mulus of strikes 
al market. Both 
months shutdown of the 
r between one and two mil- 
tute each week, mostly 

. he « 192 nd at sat 
olonged British coal strike touched 
n this count October. Prices 
$2 to $5 and higher. Consumers 
uddenly awoke to the fact that for 
vas hard to get and began large 
For a few weeks the coal market 
Vall Stree a panic, but the excite- 

ted 

B I abroad ! earned that were 
ger for coal t wna { Vas, he 
seas coal exporting facilities is around 
veek, Fr 11,000,000 tons per week 
ft coal soared upward to 12,000,000, 
hen to 13,000,000, and early in December to the dizzy 
ght of 14,676,000 tor a figure that had heretofors 


of statisticians. 


increased Export Trade Brought Wage Increases 


ge were made at all non-union mines 
ind Nov ind coal diggers became plentiful. The 
} ' October justified high wages, but when 
rices | I decline before the month of November 
\ } ! yme operators repented their gener- 
y. Wage cuts back to previous levels have already 
‘ por 1 few fields, but there has been no 
neral ve in this direction and it is now commonly 
believed that non-union wages will be kept up through 
he winter and spring. 
Production of bituminous coal for the year will 


approach 580,000,000 tons and thus approximate the 


record figure of 579,000,000 for 1918, the big war year 
for coal. In the early months of 1926 the rate of pro- 
other recent years. This, 
of course, was largely due to the influence of the an- 
thracite strike. Through the spring and summer months 
the rate of output was below that of 1923 but above 
that of 1924 or of 1925. 


duction was higher than in 


Production began a steady 
climb in August and by mid-September had crossed all 


previous records for the season and the highest weekly 


record for all time was attained with 14,676,000 tons 
in the first week of December. The remarkable thing 
about the history of the last quarter is that in excess 
of 12.000,000 tons were poured forth week after week 
with practically no complaints of railroad car shortage. 
Seasonable weather aided the railroads in this wonder 


, 


ful performance. 
Strike Talk a Factor in 1927 Outlook 


Of course, the big question now is, What of 1927? 
Everything depends on (1) stocks in the hand of con- 
sumers as of Jan. 1 and as of April 1, 1927; (2) in- 
tensity of industrial activity the first half of the com- 
ing year; (3) the firmness of the United Mine Workers 
in their avowed determination to maintain the Jackson 
ville seale of wages; (4) and, finally, the fortitude of 
inion operators in the effort circumstances forecast 
they will make to reduce the union scale. One should 
.dd the somewhat uncertain factor of governmental in 
terference if the union calls a strike. Washington is 
already rumbling with political talk about “doing some 
thing” to save the country from such an event. 

Taking these points up in order, from present data 

appears that the country has opened the new year 
with around 67,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in con- 
sumers’ stock piles. The figure stood at 44,000,000 tons 
on Oct. 1, by governmental estimate. At least 5,000,000 
tons, probably more, of October output rested in stock 
piles. Of the nearly 60,000,000 tons produced in No- 
vember, close to 12,000,000 tons were stocked. For De 
cember it is reasonable to estimate a production of 50,- 
000,000 tons, of which 6,000,000 tons will go into re- 

erves. This gives a total of 67,000,000 tons of reserves 
above ground, a figure exceeding any recorded and 
probably as great as on April 1, 1922, estimates for 
which ranged from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons. It is 
only fair to say that some very competent observers do 
not neur in this estimate, but hold that consumption 
s higher than ever before and that stocks are not so 


Large Reserve Stocks Being Built Up 


| Whether the country will be happy with a coal pile 
of around 70,000,000 tons on which to make New Year 
resolutions or not it is too early, at this writing, to say. 
But if more is desired, even though not required, there 
will remain three months, January, February and 
March, in which to pile up more millions of tons, before 
a strike can be called. Thirty million tons could easily 
be produced for storage in the first quarter of the year, 
and 100,000,000 tons be available to weather out a pro- 
longed strike. Such a reserve would carrv this country 
for two and a half months of winter weather. 


The bearing of all this on 1927 is that the bigger 


the stock pile the softer the market price of coal, even 
between now and April 1, 1927. a 

As a matter of fact, demand for tonnage has fallen 
off over the holidays and may remain at a reduced 
volume until the country at large takes stock of affairs 
and finds how general industrial activity lines up for 
the first quarter. The coal that has gone into reserves 
recently is not bargain counter stuff, for it averages the 
buyers 50c to $1 per ton higher than it could “a bees 
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had for last summer. Furthermore, it will be possible 
to replace it in February and March at figures below 
November quotations. 


Coal Conference to Take Place in February 


Before this is published the United Mine Workers 
will have had their election. John L. Lewis will have 
been reelected, for his only opponent is stamped as a 
radical and it does not seem possible that Brophy can 
muster a real vote, despite the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion in the ranks of the union. Then comes the joint 
meeting with the union operators representing the four 
competitive States, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, scheduled at Miami for early in Feb- 
ruary. There the union is expected to stand firm for a 
renewal of the contract with no changes in wages. As 
three years ago, the only question on which the union 


HU CULUOTUOEEDEUEEET TET Ue eaNecEONRUED ORO CREED FeNEEUeLree SEND eRSDnESeRIODE 


Estimated Division Between Union and Non-Union Bituminous 
Coal Production per Week, Based on Production Reported by 
Bureau of Mines for Week Ended Nov. 20, 1926 


State Non-Union Union 
pA A eee OS | ee eee eee 
APUBRSOR 6 oc ok 30,000 24,000 
eo rere ree ee tO ge 
fo ee wk) eth wee 2,046,000 
NN eee bite daha 680,000 
Re ER he. lg ee a 149,000 
TS ae ree ‘ oh 128,000 
Kentucky—East .. 993,000 j= = Vuaees 
Kentucky—wWest . 393,000 } # i s&eee- 
Maryland ..... ed a 
Michigan ....... “wae ees 22,000 
FO ee 78,000 
eee i lated aaa 77,000 
New Mexico ...... ae GUL, aes 
PIONGN DOR ces | aebear 36,000 
LOO. we a Als nak leds 816,000 
Oklahoma .... ; 30,000 31,000 
Pennsylvania 2,000,000 1,742,000 
Tennessee .. acta 134,000 ides 
ol seen 15,000 14,000 
EN §é0% b.a-00 core ae 2! |) 6 Ul item eet 
We, ok web wa oes eee dC —sC 
Washington ...... 60,000 6.000 
West Virginia . oe at te 
SEE ys, alclaele DN ais wa 192.000 

Sn wes ace es 8,239,000 6,041,000 
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will debate will be the term of years for which the scale 
is to be renewed. 

Will the operators sign? Most say No! Why should 
they sign? With a strike heavily discounted by ab- 
normal coal reserves, announcement of a settlement at 
Miami prior to April 1 would knock the last pin from 
under the coal market. It would be next to impossible 
to sell coal save at prices so low none but the non-union 
operators with drastic wage cuts could meet them. The 
country held a 67,000,000-ton coal stock pile over the 
heads of the industry when they met in Jacksonville in 
February, 1924. Political pressure sealed the wage 
contract, but nothing upheld the market. It required 
17 months or until June 1, 1925, to work that pile 
down to 38,000,000 tons, a reasonable figure for mid- 
summer. 
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Furthermore, there is a lot more non-union mine 
capacity now than in 1922 or 1924. When the strike 
of 1922 had been under way for two months, non-union 
output reached its maximum of 6,000,000 tons a week. 
In the table in the adjacent column is a guess as to 
what is union and non-union today. 

More than 8,250,000 tons a week, or in excess of 
80 per cent of the peak requirements of the country and 
as much as normal consumption, exclusive of exports 
and summer shipments of Lake cargo coal, is what the 
non-union mines are producing today. 


Struggle Over Wages Seems Inevitable 


No one doubts the firmness of Mr. Lewis in his 
policy of maintaining the high wage scale. His policy 
has too often been publicly declared to permit any 
backward step. Nor can one well doubt the practical 
necessity of union operators, notably in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, seeking lower wages and lower operating 
costs. When these two parties get together in Feb- 
ruary at Miami to talk of a new wage contract, the 
operators will point to the large stock of coal already 
mined, the prostration of the soft coal market, the over- 
whelming mine capacity of the non-union fields and the 
futility of the three-year struggle with bankruptcy dur- 
ing the life of the Jacksonville scale. They are going 
to ask Mr. Lewis where he is leading them, those who 
stay with him, in part by choice but mainly of neces- 
sity. 

The union representatives will point to the boom 
prices of October and November, even to the assistance 
given the soft coal market by the anthracite strike of 
1925-1926, and argue that the coal producer can get 
good prices if he will and that he should continue to 
pay high wages because high prices for coal justify 
them. 


No Threat to Coal Consumer 


What some one will have to take into consideration 
is how long will it take the country to burn up the stock 
pile, using currently up to 8,000,000 tons a week of 
non-union production. What chance has a strike under 
such conditions? And then others may speculate as 
to what will happen in the non-union fields if the union 
calls a general strike—calling on all union men, wher- 
ever employed, to walk out. Admittedly the non-union 
mines in northern West Virginia and in central as well 
as western Pennsylvania have a goodly number of 
former union men at work. Non-union production after 
April 1 would be reduced in proportion as such men re- 
spond to a strike call. 


Such are some of the more important problems that 
face the soft coal industry in 1927. It will be observed 
that however serious these problems may be to the 
coal operator and the labor union official, they contain 
no real threat for the coal consumer. 
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Will There Be a Soft Coal Strike? If So, What Will Be Its Effects? 


These are questions uppermost in the minds of those who regard the threat of a 
bituminous miners’ strike as the most serious labor and industrial situation that 


1927 will bring. 


This analysis of the outlook shows that coal reserves as of Jan. 1 were about 
70,000,000 tons, and that this could easily be increased to 100,000,000 tons by April 
1, when the strike may occur. This is enough coal for two and a half months of 


winter weather. 


With the unions probably standing firm for a renewal of wage contracts, the 
operators undoubtedly will insist on a wage reduction. Meanwhile, the coal consum- 
er, fortified with ample stocks, may view the situation without alarm. 
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Steel Castings Over the Past Quarter-Cen 

tury Have Trebled in Monthly Total. Pres 

ent increase is at the rate of nearly 38,000 
tons annually 


and the percentage of capacity repre 
sented by production for the five lead- 
ing types of casting plants — acid 
open-hearth, basic open-hearth, electric, 
converter and crucible. With the excep- 
tion of the converter plants, there was 
considerable uniformity in the use of 
such capacity as existed, the various 
types ranging from 47.1 to 50.1 per 
cent of use. Production of the con- 
verter plants, however, was only 36.2 
per cent of capacity. 

It may be noted that, with the ex 
ception of the converter plants, the 
lowest position was held by electric 
furnaces, in which 47.1 per cent of 
capacity showed up in the product 


This record is in 


spite of the fact 
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High Capacity 


hat the production of electric castings was far high 

1925 than in any preceding year, and that it wa 
more than 12 times the record of only 10 years befor 
As a matter of fact, electric castings in 1925 repr. 
sented more than 22 per cent of all steel castings, 
whereas, prior to 1914, they represented less than 1 per 
cent, and never reached 10 per cent until 1919. 

Steel castings made from Bessemer conveters 
amounted in 1924 and 1925 to only one-third the aggre- 
gate of 1917 and 1918. Those years of high production 
showed an output greater than the present rated ca- 
pacity of converter plants in steel foun 
dries. The two latest years provided 
lower outputs of this type of casting 
than were made in 1911 and 1912. Only 
in 1921 and 1922 of the past 15 years 
have smaller tonnages been made. 









Table 1.—Steel Castings in the United States 
1925 
Pro- Per 


duction Cent 


462,303 49.2 
455,282 50.1 


917,585 49.6 


Capacity 
939,607 
909,385 


Total Open-Hearth 1,848,992 


(lass 


Acid Open-Hearth 
Basic Open-Hearth. 


Electric 593,541 279,534 47.1 
Converter 148,550 53,834 36.2 
Crucible 3,730 1,833 49.1 
Unclassified 37,800  ésese 





2,622,313 1,252,786 47.8 


Total 





Six diagrams show the history of pro- 
duction of steel castings over the past 
quarter-century. There is one diagram 
for each of the five kinds of steel cast- 
ngs and one for the total. Each of these 
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Basic Open-Hearth Castings Have Grown 

from an Average of 9600 Tons Monthly in 

1902, 1903 and 1904 to 41,000 Tons per 
Month in 1923, 1924 and 1925 


dlagrams carries a straight line which 
has been determined mathematically 
as the trend line, based upon the re- 
corded production year by year over 
the period studied. Such great ad- 
vance has been made in electric cast- 
ngs, however, that it was found 
impossible to fit a satisfactory 
straight line to the entire period cov- 
ered. In this case the period begins 


with 1915, where the others begin 
with 1902. 


Taking up 





these trend lines in 
order, we find that production of all 
1902 1905 ane . — —J steel castings was, on the trend basis, 
— a ; = I 92 923 1926 at the rate of 36,307 gross tons per 
ci pen —_ 4 £ — gin oom Pre oa ee Tonnage Than Any month on Jan. 7. 1902, and at the rate 
I a a ; y in » years 


f 114,782 tons on Jan. 1, 1927. This 
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Specific Classes of Castings 


Acid open-hearth steel castings have been increas- 
ng at a slower rate than the total steel castings. 


in Steel Castings 


hows a normal increase in monthly production amount- 
ng to 3189 tons each year—that is, the monthly rate, 
lan. 1, 1927, is 3139 tons higher than that of Jan. 1, 


on Jan. 1, 


1927. 





a trend iine beginning with about 1000 tons per month 
on Jan. 1, 1915, and appearing as 23,616 tons per month 


If electric steel castings were to be 


plotted for trend line from 1909, which is the earliest 
date for which figures are available, the trend would 


In- 


stead of multiplying by three over the quarter-century 
period, the acid steel castings have doubled. 


The annual increase in monthly 
production is shown to be 883 


oe 24 
Basic open-hearth steel cast- 
ings have just about kept pace 20 
with the rate of growth of all 
steel castings, having virtually 4, 
trebled in the quarter-century. 3 j¢ 
Here the gain has been from a 
15,407 tons per month at the 2 
beginning of 1902 to 44,982 tons = 2 
per month at the beginning of uw 
1927. The annual increase is 
1183 tons in the monthly pro- 2 8 
duction. s 
Bessemer (converter) steel 35 - 
castings, while showing a heavy = 4 


gain over the period as a whole, 
have recorded a sharp slump 
since the war, being now at a O 
rate only one-third as great as 
that of 1917 and 1918. Consid- 
ered over the entire period, 
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Steel Castings Made in Crucibles and by 

Miscellaneous Processes Have Practically 

Disappeared, Since the Large Production 
of the 10 Years Preceding the War 
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however, Bessemer castings have quad- 
rupled in tonnage, having advanced 
from 2159 tons per month at the start 
of 1902 to 8794 tons at the start of 
1927. About 265 tons per month rep- 
resents the annual increase. 

Crucible and miscellaneous steel 
castings, on the other hand, have shown 
a steady decline. If the present rate 
of decline continues for only a short 
time longer, this type of casting will 
be an extinct species. The trend line 
starts at 1691 tons per month on Jan. 
1, 1902, and drops to 87 tons per month 
on Jan. 1, 1927. The decrease has been 
at the annual rate of 64 tons per 
month. 

Electric steel castings over the last 
twelve years have followed consistently 
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In this 
case the gain has been from a rate of 22,326 tons per 
month on Jan. 1, 1902, to 44,395 tons on Jan. 1, 1927. 


have to take the form of a curve, with a sharply 
ascending curvature. 


Inasmuch as pressed sheet or strip parts have been 
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making such heavy inroads into the castings industry 
in the past few years, a plotting on this basis might show 
unduly optimistic future prospects, even for an industry 
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1922 1924 1926 


Production of Electric Steel Castings Has 

Grown by Leaps and Bounds. The level 

of the trend line is now approximately 10 
times that of 10 years ago 


which has grown so rapidly as that of 
electric steel castings. Hence, it was 
considered better to show the trend line 
as a straight line over a shorter period 
of time—one which it fits adequately 
and which, for those desiring to explore 
the matter further into the background, 
can be joined to a similar straight line 
at a lower slope and covering the 
earlier years. 

Estimating population at 116,000,- 
000 in 1926, the consumption of steel 
castings works out at a little more 
than 25 lb. per capita. As population 
increases per capita consumption may 
increase with it. Tentative figures 
may be worked out on the assumption 
that this will be the case. 
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Steel Castings from the Bessemer Converter Have Shown a General Decline Since the 
War, but the Trend Line Over a Quarter-Century Is Strongly Upward 
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ONSTRUCTION has just completed another 
record year. 


Statistics in this industry are not 
complete nor authoritative, because its nature is 
so diverse and sources of information are so scattered. 
The exact sums put into construction each year can- 
not be recorded, or even guessed at, with the approach 
to accuracy of the figures in iron or wheat production. 
There are comparable bases from year to year, how- 
ever, and the relative progress in any one year is fairly 
measured by: these comparisons. On this basis it is 
estimated that assuming 1925 to have been a year in 
which $7,000,000,000 was put into construction in the 
United States, the 1926 figures would be about $7,500,- 
000,000, in other words about a 7 per cent increase. 
This means that in the past year the obvious gen- 
eral prosperity was reflected by a continued demand for 
new construction. But it means too that the expectation 
by the business world for continued prosperity was also 
reflected, for construction is a double measure of gen- 
eral business conditions, in that he who has made money 
tends to turn some of that back into new housing for 
himself and his plant, while the manufacturer who is 
looking ahead to increased business is in his turn add- 
ing to his plant capacity. 
An analysis of the 1926 figures shows that all classes 
of construction are ahead of the year before. 


Thus we 
find for 


large engineering construction, that is con- 
struction which roughly speaking costs say above $100,- 
000 per project and to which something more than mere 


craftsman skill is devoted, that there is the following 
increase from 1925 to 1926: 


W i sewers—An increase from 1148 
ts, and an increased cost from $154,- 
000.000 
Bridges An increase from 427 to 468 projects 
and an increased cost from $70,000,000 to $85,000,000. 


Industrial buildings An 


increase from 1271 to 
1476 projects and I I 


creased cost from $228,000,- 


eee 


And the total of all of the so-called engimeering 
structures for the two years is as follows: 


N f Projects 


om t Cost 
199 Q 24 $2.600,000,000 
1926... 10,83¢ 2,854,772,000 


Add to these around three billions for residential 


building and one and one-half billions for small con- 
struction below that classed as engineering and the 
grand total is arrived at. 
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Construction 
in 1926 and 
1927 


Year’s Gain in Building Oper- 
ations Reflects Public 
Confidence in Main- 


tained Prosperity 


BY FRANK C. WIGHT* 


These figures showed no sign of decreasing as the 
year 1926 neared its end, but one class, which receives 
considerable prominence in the public eye, did begin to 
fall off and this falling off has led to some misconcep- 
tion as to the present status, and the future, of the 
construction industry. There was a reduction in 1926 
from 1925 in the total of residential buildings. 

Now buildings are not all there is of construction— 
indeed they appear to be only about one-third of all 
construction—nor by the same token do they use all of 
the various structural materials. The term “build- 
ings,” as used in most construction statistics, means 
housing buildings—residences, apartments, hotels and 
the like, with the other commercial and office buildings 
that go in cities. There has been a falling off, as has 
been said, in this class but so far as the statistics can 
be interpreted this is mainly in small residential con- 
struction, in the hotels and apartments, and in the 
speculative building of all sorts in the larger cities. 

The tendency of the past six months in these classes 
may, it is to be supposed, be taken as an indication of 
an approach to the end of the housing and speculative 
boom and promises less expenditure for the year 1927. 


In no other class of work, however, are such signs ap- 
parent. 


The Promise as to Continued Activity 


UBLIC works construction, that is streets, roads, 

water supply, sewers and sewage purification plants, 
continued at a high rate. Power production keeps in- 
creasing and the railroad construction demands reflect 
the increased properity of most American roads. Ir- 
rigation is in the doldrums, but it has been there for 
some years and there is no immediate prospect of its 
emerging, so construction from that source will be 
negligible in the grand total. Harbors, rivers and 
canals continue to make demands on construction, and 
certain major projects in this class bid fair to make 
exceptional demands soon, though probably not in 1927. 

Taken all in all, and making the usual apologies for 
prophecy, it would seem that 1927 will show no great 
signs of reduction in construction. Certainly the only 
real cloud in the sky is the over-development of specu- 
lative building in the large cities. That apparently has 
come to the turning point. Some of the financing in- 
terests have become overextended in this direction, 
and the continuance of the movement from existing 
satisfactory, though not altogether modern, quarters to 
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hastily built and daringly financed buildings show 
signs of reduction, in apartment houses as well as 
office buildings and small manufacturing occupancies. 
This class is probably only about 20 per cent of total 
construction, so that its falling off cannot seriously 
affect the general total of construction. All other 
classes are firm in their increases and have not pyra- 
mided to a degree that warrants any expectation of 
overtoppling. 


Prospects as to Construction Costs 


Ww in the building trades continue high, prob- 
ably the highest of any class of labor. There has 
been no pronounced movement in such wages during 
the past year, nor is any movement either up or down 
to be expected, unless there is first a causative pro- 
nounced change in building demand. Building labor is 
well organized in most of our cities, and it is under- 
manned, so that the law of supply and demand operates 
to keep wages high fully as much as do the union rules. 
There is an undercurrent of resentment by the building 
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employers at the high rate of wage they have to pay 
but so long as building volume keeps high nothing is 
likely to happen in employer-employee relations. Just 
the moment demand falls off we may expect a decided 
movement toward wage reduction which will precipitate 
an open struggle. 

Materials prices are falling in general, though not 
to a degree to affect building costs. The Engineering 
News-Record Construction Cost Index, a measure of 
general construction cost based on a balanced amount 
of representative materials and the average of common 
labor, was 207 for 1925 (base 100 is for year 1913), 
and 208 for 1926. 

Construction, therefore, is not breeding in itself any 
dangers for the immediate future. As a cause for 
future conditions any view of it must be optimistic. As 
an effect, that is, as one of the visible manifestations of 
general business wealth, its future is obviously tied up 
to general business conditions which it is not the 
province of this brief article to discuss. 


Farm Machinery Trade Improving 


Motorization of Agriculture, Begun with the Tractor, Now Followed by the “Com- 
bine,” May Revolutionize Equipment Manufacturing in Next Few Years 


BY GEORGE F. MASSEY“ 


TANDING in a far stronger 
position today than at any time 
since the spring of 1920, the 
farm machinery and equipment 
industry looks forward to a 
still further gain in business 
during the first four months of 
1927. Gas tractors are well in 
the lead among the equipment 
items which are selling well, 
but the improvement of the 
past year has extended to all 
lines. Weather, as always, will 
be a modifying factor as re- 
gards 1927 business, and ex- 
ception must be made as re- 
gards those territories where 

cotton is the prevailing crop. 

To appreciate the present upturn in farm equipment 
it is necessary to understand, at least in outline, the 
history of the trade for the six-year period now closing. 
In the fall of 1920 the farmer, because of the sudden 
drop of prices for his products, abruptly left the im- 
plement market. He was in a huff and remained that 
way fully three years. That his mood was easily 
understandable did not make it any the less damaging 
to the farm equipment industry. 

No Nebraska cyclone ever did more to a frail hen- 
house than the farmer’s resentment did to this sub- 
stantial old trade that had served him so well and so 
long. Volume dropped to something like 25 per cent 
of normal. The bread line, or its equivalent, appeared 
at one of the principal plow manufacturing centers. 

_ Companies failed and grazed failure. Sales organ- 

izations were disrupted. An industry which for half 

a century had believed itself impregnable, indispensable, 

was cut off from everything remotely resembling profit- 
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able patronage. When the farmer needed another field 
tool he patched, borrowed or bought an old one. 


Improvement Began in 1924 


This went on until 1924, when the implement in- 
dustry ventured out of the cyclone cellar. The gale 
had died down, though customers in most parts of the 
country were rare. Still, there were some customers. 
The following year was a good deal better. Its “per- 
centages” of increase showed up well, since comparison 
had to be made with such sorry figures. With volume 
restored to something like normal in the fore part of 
1926 the percentages began to take on real meaning. 

Full-line business—that spread over all units of 
farm equipment—increased from 40 to more than 60 
per cent as shown in fall-written contracts for goods 
to be delivered early in 1927. This is particularly true 
of trade in the lower Missouri and upper Arkansas 
valleys. It is not so true of the northern part of the 
corn belt where weather conditions have been adverse. 
_ In the dairy regions of New York, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, the tide of farm equipment volume never 
did fall to so low an ebb as it did elsewhere from 1920 
until 1924. The steady circulation of the farmer’s 
dairy dollar kept his pocket furnished. 

Two outstanding developments are plain on the face 
of the returns covering recent progress in the mod- 
ernization of farm equipment: First, the rise of the 
tractor; second, the rapidly increasing use in the winter 
wheat belt of the “combine,” the big, tractor-pulled 
machine which cuts and threshes the grain at a single 
operation. 

Out where the wheat fields are large and level, the 
demand for power is spontaneous. The wheat grower 


of western Kansas and regions adjoining is definitely 
committed to power farming. The tractor is as much 
a part of his equipment as the motor delivery truck 
is of the city florist’s. 

No tractor manufacturer is more enthusiastic over 
power farming than this same farmer. 


Consequently 


ew --——-- 


Combine Is Farm's Most Expensive Machine 


When a machinery dealer sells a combine it is a 
vood deal like selling a bungalow, for the price to the 
farmer in the ordinary case exceeds $2,000 and the 


machine is the largest unit of farm equipment that 


as yet put in its appearance 


Just how far the use of the combine will extend 
eastward is still under debate. Until recently most men 
n the trade had thought it would be confined largely to 


the western part of the watershed drained by the Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and Red Rivers, and to its original 
habitat” beyond the Rockies. 

In those territories where so-called semi-arid con- 
jitions hold sway the combine was supposed to be 
peculiarly adaptable, but not elsewhere. Nevertheless 
this huge, labor-saving machine tends to break out of 
bounds and go East. Already it is used in Illinois and 
Indiana for harvesting soy beans. And in the moister 
regions where wheat is raised on a large scale, methods 
have been tried out with the combine that promise to 
levelop 


Becoming an Increasing Factor in Agriculture 


Certainly, wherever the wheat ripens uniformly 
with a minimum of moisture content the combine is 
driving out headers and threshers, machines that were 
formerly as staple in the Great Plains as the binder 
s in other small-grain-growing regions. 


Whatever is to develop from the combine, whether 


it will so reduce the cost of small grain production 
that non-users can no longer compete, or whether it 
simply spreads over the territories where it is now 
both popular and successful, this machine is sure to 
become an increasing factor in agriculture. 
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n on maintail ind replenishing his motor One other highly significant thing is to be noted 

| ae 2 1 ‘ t : k ait * lly this man is as modern The development of a tractor calculated to cultivate 

<a aan Wall Street broker. row crops. The early tractors at the beginning ol 

“ f ; ie the whee is concerned it is literally this century were heavy and clumsy contrapinene. One 

\ ii . a ve n in the winter wheat harvest. man called them “iron mines on wheels. Gradually 

@ Ur " : eral years ago the wheat belt swarmed with they were refined and made nimble. | They were used 

{ tinerant harvest hands who followed the grain north primarily for plowing and secondarily for stationary 
| it ripened for cutting But their numbers have work. 


Attempts were made to adapt the tractor to the 
requirements of cultivation. To get over soft ground 
they had to be comparatively light and at the same 
time they had to be heavy enough to furnish traction; 
they also had to be well powered and easily guided 
and controlled. 


Tractor Now Performs Many Farm Operations 


These conditions have been met with varying but 
increasing degrees of success until it is now possible 
for the farmer in the corn or cotton belt to plow his 
ground, cultivate his crops and perform all his other 
field operations with a tractor. 

If this development makes the headway some con- 
servative advocates predict, it means the ultimate 
motorization of most of the farms in this country that 
are to be farmed at a profit. And it means that the 
horse, once the farmer’s most reliable motor, will ap- 
proach elimination more closely than used to be 
thought possible. 


Tractor Sales Show Steady Growth 


Two years ago approximately 121,000 tractors were 
manufactured in the United States for domestic sale. 
Accurate figures are not available for 1926, but it is 
probable 180,000 machines were made in that year for 
use in this country. An even heavier production is 
predicted for the year to come when something like 
300,000 new tractors should be at work on American 
farms. 

The farm equipment business is coming back, and 
few other industries had further to come. Much 
ground was lost during the five years following that 
disastrous fall of 1920. But the farm equipment in- 
dustry, at last, has decided to forget the painful past 


and set its pegs for a promising future based upon an 
attractive present. 


Steel Castings 


ONTHLY reports on 
commercial steel cast- 
ings have been furnished for 
a long time by the United 
States Department of Com- 
merce. The figures are di- 
vided into two general 
groups, one relating to cast- 
— ings for railroad use, while 
REN the other is miscellaneous 
castings, or castings for all 
other uses, shown on page 69. 
Our two trend lines, one for 
each case, cover 14 years, 

and both show an upgrade. 
From the diagram it will 
be noted that the trend line 
| for the railroad commercial 
steel castings entered 1913 
1926 with about 31,300 net tons 
per month. It enters 1927 


Use Has Shown oc with about 33,900 tons per 

month. This increase over a 
period of 14 years is a little 
over 8 per cent. The incre- 


ment is about 185 tons per 
month. 


During 
tone pe r 
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Capital Expenditures in 1926 Large Despite Marked Falling Off in Orders for Freight 
Cars—Steel Ordered Showed Increase Over 1925 


freight cars ordered and a rather low record of 

locomotive purchases, the capital expenditures of 
American railroads in 1926 amounted to $825,000,000, 
a high figure, with $450,000,000 worth of authorized 
work carried over into this year. Budgets for 1927 
indicate that total expenditures this year will at least 
equal those of 1926. 


[) ‘teiene a marked falling off in the number of 





"REIGHT car orders are no 

longer on the 200,000-per-year 
basis. In 1919, and again in 1923, 
shipments averaged about 12,000 
per month. Since 1923, however, 
the average has been only about 
7000 per month, indicating an an- 
nual average of considerably less 
than half that previously regarded 
as normal. The trend line shows a 
distinct decline from 7685 at the 
seginning of 1918 to 7129 at the 
beginning of 1927. 
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Steel purchases during the year approached those 
of 1925, the railroads taking approximately 23 per 
cent of all of the steel produced by American mills, as 
is shown more in detail on another page of this issue. 

The American Railway Association announces that 
capital expenditures in 1926 for railroad equipment 
were approximately $380,000,000 compared with $338,- 


000,000 in 1925. Capital expenditures for roadway and 


Freight Cars 


HILE locomotive shipments in 1923 

averaged 281 per month, the figures 
since that time average only about 125. 
As to locomotives, the influence of 
heavier units and longer trains together 
possibly with greater endurance of the 
units in service, has tended toward low- 
ering the number of locomotives pur- 
chased. 
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structures, additional track, heavier rails, additional 
ballast, shops and engine houses, including machinery 
and tools, amounted to $495,000,000 compared with 
$410,000,000 in the preceding year. 

To car and locomotive builders the small volume 
of railroad purchases of their output last year was a 
distinct disappointment, but several factors contrib- 
uted to this situation. First, the railroads last year 
had fewer locomotives and freight cars in need of re- 
pair than at any time in recent years, despite the 
record traffic they were called upon to move; further, 
the average carrying capacity of freight cars has been 
increased in the last two or three years 2.1 tons per 

or 4.9 per cent. An explanation for the small num- 

of locomotives ordered is that the roads at no time 
had less than 3800 serviceable locomotives stored in 
good repair which they did not find necessary to put 
in service. 


Freight Cars Ordered Slightly Exceed 50,000 


Freight cars ordered in 1926 numbered 51,805, ac- 
cording to records kept by car builders. Railway Age 
lists a total of 9886 cars built by railroads in their own 
shops, and in addition this publication also lists logging 
cars, ore cars, air dump cars and other types not in- 
cluded in car builders’ estimates unless purchased for 
use on steam railroads. Thus, the total figure for car 
purchases arrived at by Railway Age is about 67,000. 

During the year 79,000 freight cars were built and 
delivered by the car companies. 


These figures compare with 78,000 cars ordered in 
1925 and 135,000 in 1924 and with 94,000 cars delivered 
in 1925 and 104,000 delivered in 1924. 

In addition to cars bought by American roads, car 


companies received orders during the year for 1450 
freight cars for foreign service and shipped 2275 cars 
to foreign railroads. 

Freight cars ordered rebuilt during the year num- 
bered about 10,000 and 16,000 were actually rebuilt in 
car companies’ shops. An undetermined number were 
also rebuilt in railroad repair shops. 


Passenger cars ordered by steam railroads in 1926 


1927 Should Be Fairly Active 
BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


(Concluded from page 13) 


The banking situation, to my 


way of thinking, is 
not so strong as could be 


desired. Bank credit has 
been expanded to a greater extent than the volume of 
business. It is possible that bank assets contain too 
large a proportion of paper connected with installment 
financing. Certainly the investments in stocks and 
bonds are so large as to create a relatively new situa- 
tion, which raises a question as to what would happen 
should there be a material decline in security values. 
The ratio of loans and discounts to net demand deposits 
has increased and nearly reached a danger point. 

One hears a good deal of talk to the effect that 
powerful banking interests have helped to keep in- 
terest rates lower than is desirable, thus stimulating 
speculation in stocks and bonds. It is difficult to ap- 
praise the situation, but I would call attention to the 
fact that money rates are not so low as they seem to be. 
For several months the New York call loan and time 
loan rates have been appreciably higher than the aver- 
age yield on high-grade bonds. This is a situation 
which usually requires a sharp readjustment in secur- 
ity prices. 

Other unfavorable symptoms are the reduction in 
profit opportunities, the continued high cost of con- 
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were 1200; passenger cars delivered, 2050. Interurban, 
subway and other miscellaneous passenger cars were: 
580 ordered and 100 delivered. Self-propelled cars, gas 
and electric: 65 ordered for domestic service and 10 
ordered for foreign service; 75 delivered for domestic 
service and 25 delivered for foreign service. Street 
railway cars: 750 ordered for domestic service and 100 
ordered for foreign service; 850 delivered for domestic 
service and 80 shipped for foreign service. 


Low Record for Locomotive Orders 


Locomotives ordered for domestic service in 1926 
totaled 1301, according to Railway Age. This com- 
pared with 1055 in 1925 and 1413 in 1924, with 1944 
in 1923 and with 2600 in 1922. The 1926 volume of 
orders is with the exception of three years—1919, 1921 
and 1925—the lowest record in 12 years. Adding the 
locomotives ordered for Canadian and for export to 
other countries the total number of locomotives ordered 
of American builders was 1542. The total number of 
locomotives actually built during the year for domestic 
service was 1585 as against the 1925 total of 994. 

Railroads were large buyers during the year of sig- 
naling and interlocking systems, the business in that 
line establishing a record. They also bought quite 
heavily of rail motor equipment and motor buses. 
There were purchases during the year of 173 buses, 65 
trucks and 13 passenger cars. Railway Age, which 
gathers these latter figures, concedes the probability 
that they are incomplete as showing the extent to 
which railroads are engaging in bus transportation. 


New Mileage Greatest Since 1916 


“The year 1926 was the most active in point of 
construction since the war,” Railway Age points out, 
“the mileage of new lines completed being 35 per cent 
greater than in 1925 and exceeding 1000 miles for the 
first time since 1916. The confidence with which the 
managements are facing the future is indicated by the 
fact that an equally large contruction of new mileage 
is in prospect for 1927.” 


struction, the large part that luxuries play in the cur- 
rent volume of business, and the fact that the trend 


of the money rates has not been adjusted to the trend 
of commodity prices. 


No Crisis Appears in Sight 


UT the fact remains that, while there are a’ good 
many signs that we are well along in the prosper- 
ity phase of the business cycle, there is not likely to be 
any crisis or period of sharp general liquidation. We 
have not had the usual excesses which occur when, with 
rising commodity prices, production runs ahead of 
what could be sold at a profit, and there is a general 
speculative pyramiding attended by increased mone- 
tary strain. 

Accordingly, it seems probable that, while 1927 will 
not be so good a business year as 1926, the irregular 
declining trend which I anticipate will be quite gradual 
and orderly. Inflated security values will have to be 
scaled down materially and, in some cases, as with pig 
iron, a considerable curtailment of production will be 
required, But at present it does not seem that the 
stage is set for anything more than a period of fairly 
moderate readjustment, which might well bring busi- 
ness back to a more normal level without any drastic 
liquidation or depression. It would be foolish to say 
that all is well with the industrial world. But the 
patient is not seriously sick and, if the usual precau- 


tions are observed, industry should be fairly active dur- 
ing most of 1927. 








Year's Expansion in Capacity: 


Over 1,250,000 Tons Added to Pig Iron Last Year, Larg- 
est Since War—Increase in Open-Hearth of 865,000 
Tons—Small Expansion for 1927—Large 
Sales of Electric Furnaces 


ARGE additions to both pig iron and steel-making capacity were made in 1926. The feature was the 
LU increase in pig iron capacity, which was the largest since the war. Over 1,250,000 gross tons per 
annum was represented by the six blast furnaces completed and blown in last year. New open- 
hearth capacity completed last year, representing 865,000 tons, was the second largest since the war. Six 
new blast furnaces and 12 new open-hearth units were added in 1926. 

In projected expansion to capacity the new year does not loom large. Three blast furnaces are 
planned for completion, but only 3 open-hearth furnaces will probably be added by the end of 1927. 
The blast furnaces represent an estimated yearly output of 605,000 tons, with 245,000 tons credited to 
the 3 new open-hearths—the smallest since the war. 

Another year of large increases to electric steel furnace melting capacity was made last year—the 
41 furnaces contracted for or installed in 1926 was second only to the 43 new furnaces in 1925. The 
total number of furnaces in the United States is estimated at about 500. 


Additions Made to Iron, Steel and Rolling Mill Capacity 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield 
Works, four 100-ton furnaces; Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration at its plant at Sparrows Point, Md., three 


AJOR details, covering new construction and equip- 
ment completed in 1926 or planned for completion 
in 1927, have been collected from companies in the 


a . 100-ton furnaces; Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
: nited States having blast furnaces, steel plants and Va., three 200-ton furnaces ; Sheffield Steel Corporation, 
rolling mills and from some foundries. The fea- Kansas City, Mo., one 65-ton furnace and Heppensta)! 


ture for 1926 was the large increase in blast furnace 
capacity, the largest since the war. A summary of the 


Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, one 18-ton furnace, 


companies’ replies follows: 


Open-Hearth Capacity Added in 1926 


Increases in open-hearth capacity last year were 
large. The total was close to the largest since the war. 
The 1926 additions consisted of 12 furnaces having an 
estimated capacity of 865,000 gross tons per year. This 
is second only to the expansion in 1923 of 875,000 
tons for 19 furnaces. In 1925 the increases to capacity 
were 585,000 tons for 10 furnaces. A feature last year 
was the large size of most of the furnaces. The dis- 
tribution of the new additions last year is shown in 
an accompanying table. 

The additions to open-hearth capacity in 1926 were 
made by the following companies: 


COUN U UEROOEUEEDORRENLOTEDENDGL /SERUONROE EMBED ONONAAROOAEUERERAEOSERAENDUEROGRONUROORDERENTDLESOOnEAEENELES Ene staronDorAnanaanenE YUrnEY HensTnenene te” ( HRT Unbaaverne Went 


Hew production is narrowing the gap between demand and capacity 


Oi a 


Only three open-hearth furnaces are reported as 
scheduled for probable completion in 1927—the smallest 
total since the war. This program compares with 14 
in 1926, with 9 in 1925, with 7 in 1924, with 17 in 
1923, with 6 in 1922, with 15 in 1921 and with 22 in 
1920. The largest number ever scheduled for one year 
was 91 furnaces in 1916—one of the years of large war 
expansion. 

















Open-Hearth Construction Planned for 1927 


The estimated capacity of the three furnaces which 
will probably be completed this year is 245,000 tons— 
all for the production of ingots. Last year the sched- 


(Continued on page 82) 


UD 


Increase in Open-Hearth 


is shown by the gradual reduction in width, since 1921, of the shaded 


area, which corresponds to idle capacity. The black area represents pro- Capacity 
duction of steel ingots and the top curve indicates the total steel ingot ae a 
capacity. The curve of output shows the high percentage of capacity Fur- ross. 


demanded in the war period, and that some approach to that scale of naces Tons 


activity was made in 1926. 


Additions to Open- 
Hearth Ca a 
Since the War 


ir) 

Annual Ss 

Capacity, - 

Year Gross Tons o 

1919....... 625,000 - 

1920 . 675,000 =z 

1921 247,500 2 

1922 227,500 <= 

1923... 875,000 x 
1924 375,000 
1925 585,000 


1926 865,000 


Completed in 
1926: 















Independent 

companies . . 615,000 
United States 

Steel Corpo- 

ration .... 4 250,000 


Total ..... 12 $65,000 


Pretees for 
1927: 


Independent 
companies . 3 245,000 

United States 
Steel Corpo- 
ration .... 0 


sees 


te + 
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High Lights of 1926— 


27. Common stock of Steel ‘ 
poration placed on 7 per cs 
pasis 

30. Production of 115,004 tons 
pig iron daily during month set 
high mark for year. 

30. Peak in 
production 


year’s automotiv: 
reached in April wit) 
total output of 383,907 automobil: 
ind 50,314 trucks. 


MAY 


1. General strike in Great b: 
iin paralyzes that country’s indus 
try with wide effect on iron a1 
steel markets in all parts of th: 
vorld. 

7. National Machine Tool Build 
rs’ Association decides to hold in 
dependent machine tool exhibition 
it Cleveland during fall of 1927 in 
effort to reduce number of shows at 
which builders must exhibit and to 
provide single comprehensive ex- 
osition for metal working industry 

its most concentrated form. 

i% National Committee on 
Metals Utilization is formed unde 
iuspices of Department of Com- 
lerce to provide for more effective 
limination of waste in the metals 
ndustries through coordination of 
efforts of various technical, scien- 
tific and trade organizations. 

18. Announcement of earnings of 
i2 steel companies in 1925 shows 
return of 5.9 per cent on invest- 
ment, as compared with 4.8 per cent 
n 1924 

29. Manufacturers, distributers 
ind consumers of wrought iron and 
vrought steel pipe, valves and fit 
ngs adopt simplified list of stand- 
ird sizes and eliminate little used 
and specified sizes of their prod- 
ucts as part of waste elimination 
program of Department of Com- 
merce, 


JUNE 


is. Order imposing countervail- 
ing duties on iron and steel prod 
icts from Germany, to have been 
effective June 20, is suspended by 
Treasury Department as result of 
omplaints by German importers, 
and joint commission of producers 
of both countries is appointed to 
determine real facts regarding al- 
leged German bounty. 

30. Production of approximately 
24,250,000 tons of steel ingots dur- 
ing first six months of year estab- 
lishes a new record for any similar 
period in history of industry. 

30. Imports of iron and 
products in June, at 124,215 tons, 
reach year’s peak. Total highest 
since January, 1923. 


JULY 


1. Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
subsidiary of General Motors Cor- 
poration, announces immediate in- 
auguration of $20,000,000 expansion 
program, $5,000,000 of which will be 
spent for new buildings. $7,000,000, 
for machinery and $8,000,000, for 
raw materials. 

1. 


steel 


Twenty years of organized ac- 
cident prevention in the plants of 







































United States Steel Corporation 
s saved 46,000 men from death or 
rious injury, has averted accidents 
hich would have disabled 322,000 
rrkmen and has resulted in large 
iving of money, according to re- 
wrt of corporation’s bureau of 
ifety 
2. Eastern Pennsylvania sheet 
testifying in Bethlehem 
erger case, say they have made 

» profits since war and, in many 
ises, have shown actual operating 

ficits on account of low prices on 
heir product. 

22. Merger of United Alloy Steel 
Corporation, Canton, Ohio, and Cen- 
tral Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, as 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation 
rings together approximately 60 
per cent of country’s alloy steel 
pacity. 

29. Westinghouse Electric & 
ifg. Co. stages demonstration of 

welding of fabricated steel, and 

nounces plan to build five-story 
juilding with arc-welded frame. 

31. Production of 694,000 metric 
ms of steel ingots in France dur- 

g month sets new record for that 

intry 


AUGUST 


5. Forty-eight company members 
of American Malleable Castings As- 
sociation, representing 87 separate 
defendants, are fined $2,500 each in 
Cleveland Federal Court upon en- 
tering nolo contendere pleas for 
i\lleged violation of anti-trust laws. 

15. Japanese Government plans 

crease of tariff on iron and steel 
mports when Ministry of Commerce 
ind Industry fails to validate claims 
by domestic makers of dumping by 
foreign producers. 

18. Navy Department lets con- 
tract for metal-clad airship, to be 
uilt of duraluminum with hydrogen 

ipacity of 200,000 cu. ft., as ex- 
perimental step looking toward con- 
struction of large all-metal ships. 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Leading producers adopt No. 
-4 instead of No. 28 as base gage on 
black sheets and galvanized sheets 
ind announce new set of gage dif- 
ferentials applicable to these prod- 
icts 

5. Production of 154,022 tons of 
steel ingots daily during August re- 
ilting from unusually high rate of 

immer activity sets new record for 
that month. 

11. Inland Steel Co. changes 36- 
n. blooming mill from steam to 
notor drive in six days, establish- 
ng record for major equipment 
replacement. 

14. New York Board of Trans- 
portation rules against use of for- 
elgn steel in subway construction 
planned by city which will require 
100,000 tons. 

15. Concrete Reinforcing Insti- 
tute adopts standard code of rein- 
forced concrete construction at 


akers, 


semi-annual meeting. 

15. Survey showing 17 installa- 
‘ions of by-product coke ovens now 
n progress. embracing 1167 units 
and to have annual rated capacity 





Metal Trades in Review 


of 10,469,142 tons of coal, marks 
highest rate of activity in indus- 
try’s history, excepting war period. 

20. More than 100 European 
foundrymen, representing Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy and other countries, arrive in 
New York for industrial inspection 
tour preceding International Foun- 
dry Congress at Detroit. 

20. Eighth annual convention 
and machine tool exposition of 
American Society for Steel Treating 
at Chicago breaks all previous rec- 
ords in attendance, number of ex- 
hibitors and technical excellence. 

27. New blast furnace of Mystic 
Iron Works at Everett, Mass., is 
blown in, inaugurating manufacture 
of coke pig iron in New England. 

27. Thirtieth annual convention 
and exhibition of American Foun- 
drymen’s Association and second 
International Foundry Congress 
open in Detroit with usual sur- 
passing of previous records in ac- 
tivity and interest. 

30. International steel cartel is 
formed by steel manufacturers of 
Germany, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg and the Saar in an attempt to 
avoid overproduction by proportion- 
ing output according to consump- 
tion needs. 


OCTOBER 


1. September sales of sheets by 
independent makers, totaling 448,- 
147 net tons, exceed by 45,000 tons 
all previous records, while unfilled 
orders aggregating 731,977 tons are 
higher than ever before in the in- 
dustry. 

11. Following two years’ inves- 
tigation at instigation of Eastern 
blast furnace interests, Treasury 
Department rules that Indian pig 
iron imported into this country is 
not violating anti-dumping act. 

12. Granting of basic patent to 
American Rolling Mill Co. for con- 
tinuous rolling of sheets and thin 
plate metal in such a _way that 
changes in shape and distortions of 
rolls are utilized as an advantage 
is first radical development in proc- 
ess for many years. 

15. Steel Corporation will erect 
plant at Lorain, Ohio, works of 
National Tube Co., to experiment on 
Hornsey process for substantially 
direct production of steel from ore. 

16. World’s leading copper pro- 
ducers form organization to con- 
trol exports and eliminate in for- 
eign countries harmful speculation 
and unwarranted fluctuations in 
price. 

25. Leading American manufac- 
turers express disapproval of five- 
day week recently put into opera- 
tion by Ford Motor Co., consensus 
of their opinion being that the plan 
is not applicable to industry in 
general. 


NOVEMBER 


1. A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 
secures two-year lease with option 
to buy plant of American Puddled 
Iron Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 
and will carry on experiments in 
puddling iron by the Aston process. 
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9 IRON AGE composite price of 
pig iron at $20.21 reaches highest 
level since spring as result of high 
prices of coal and coke occasioned 
by English strike. 

15. Merger of Aetna Foundry & 
Machine Co., Warren, Ohio, and 
Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa. as Aetna-Standard En- 
gineering Co., brings together two 
of country’s leading makers of steel! 
mill equipment. 

17. National Founders Associa- 
tion urges reduction in Federal 
taxes, particularly in tax on cor- 
porations, at annual convention in 
New York. 

18. “The business cycle theory is 
the chief bogey man of business,” 
says M. C. Rorty, vice-president of 
International Telephone & Tele 
graph Co, in address before 
National Founders Association 

20. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission orders general investiga- 
tion of rates on manufactured iron 
and steel throughout Official Classi- 
fication territory as result of Jones 
& Laughlin case. 

22. Department of manufac- 
tures, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, begins scientific study 
of iron and steel industry for pur 
pose of establishing standard rates 
of depreciation needed for taxing 
purposes. 


DECEMBER 


1. Exports of 219,830 tons of 
iron and steel products during No- 
vember sets record for year and is 
highest total since January, 1924. 

1. Indian manganese ore pro- 
ducers and British makers of ferro- 
manganese form United Kingdom 
Ferromanganese Co., Ltd., in effort 
to stabilize supply and price of 
product. 

5. Importers of German steel re- 
ceive notices of violation of anti- 
dumping act from appraiser of port 
of New York, requiring them to 
show reasons why anti-dumping act 
should not be invoked. 

6. Developments in use of. chro- 
mium plating arouse considerable 
interest at meeting of A. 8S. M. E. in 
New York, when authority states 
that gages so treated show 10 to 20 
times more wear than ordinary 
steel, and may be replated after 
wear. 

15. Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Austria are admitted to European 
raw steel cartel. 

15. American Sheet & Tin I’late 
Co. makes unusual record in con- 
tinued production by having all 256 
of its mills in operation from Dec. 
1 to 6, inclusive. 

16. Directors of United States 
Steel Corporation vote 40 per cent 
stock dividend on common stock of 
company, amounting to $203,321,000 
in par value, and being first addi- 
tion to capital of organization since 
its founding in 1901. 

17. Three large companies in 
Pittsburgh district and another at 
Lorain, Ohio, announce extensive 
additions to their seamless tube 
capacities during coming year. 
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tenesoneent 


Sd th a capacity of 955 
ile called for 14 furnace witn a capacity ot 5,000 





tons: 12 of these were completed, the other two having 
eager doned. In 1925, plans ca ed for the building 
of 9 furnaces with a capacity of about 525,000 tons. The 
smallest projected capacit) record was 217,500 tons 
for 6 furnaces in 1922. The largest contemplated in- 
creases to capacity during peace years were 3,100,000 
tons for 88 furnaces in 19 luring the war the max- 
‘mum was 4,515,000 tons for the 72 furnaces in 1917. 
The following ipani¢ plan new open-hearth 
furna 2 
} ‘> 
( d 
Sever: mpanies remodeled and increased the ca- 
pacity of me of their open-hearth furnaces, one com- 
pany expanding its units from 60 tons to 100 tons each. 


Record Last Year in New Blast Furnace Capacity 


The feature for 1926 was the large expansion in 
blast furnace capacity. During the year 6 large fur- 


naces were completed and put in operation—equal- 
ing the record of 1920. In capacity expansion, how- 
ever, last } a post-war record; the 6 furnaces 





have an estimated capacity of 1,255,000 tons, while in 
1920 the apacity of the 6 new furnaces was put at 
875.000 

The additions last year compare with 2 in 1919, 
with 6 in 1920, with 1 in 1921, with 2 in 1922, with 
none in 1923, and with 1 each in 1924 and 1925. The 
addition last year of 6 furnaces compares with 5 fur- 
for the previous 5 years. The record in new 
furnaces completed in any peace year was 9 in 1912; 
the war record was 14 in 1917. 

Only furnaces were under construction for pos- 
sible completion in 1927. This compares with 9 in 
1926 and with 5 during the three years, 1921, 1922 
and 192 The record for those projected for com- 
pletion in any one year was 25 in 1917, with the peace 
recent years at 7 in 1913. The capacity 
i furnaces under construction is estimated at 
605,000 or about half the capacity added in 1926. 

The | furnaces completed last year and at pres- 
ent under construction are given in detail in the fol- 


naces 


lowing tab 


Under 

Construc- 
Completed tion or 
in 1926 Projected 


é } ( Ma lor ©) l 
M Ir W Everett, Mas l 
H ’ Col & Produ { 
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Several Furnaces Enlarged or Rebuilt 


The rebuilding and enlarging of present blast fur- 
naces was quite extensively carried on last year and is 
still part of the program of several companies. The 
Wheeling Steel Corporation reports that it is enlarging 
e furnace from 475 tons to 750 tons 
| The Donner Steel Co. replaced last year 
an old furnace with a new one, the latter a 600-ton 


stack. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. replaced its No. 2 
Haselton 


furnace, in Qhio, 500 tons, with a 700-ton 
furnace. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. enlarged 
one of ‘its Mayville furnaces, in Wisconsin. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. and the National Tube Co. have rebuilt 
and are rebuilding 11 furnaces at various plants. 
The abandoning and scrapping of blast furnaces 
was continued quite extensively last year. On Jan. 7 
1926, THE IRON AGE carried 379 furnaces as service- 
able; by Jan. 1, 1927, this number had been reduced 
to 365, which, with the 6 added during the year, 
brings the total as of Jan. 1 to 371. Im other words. 
14 furnaces were taken from the list and 6 added, a 
net loss of 8 for the year. 


one Steubeny 


daily ca 


+, 
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The chief features of the various companies’ re. 
ports on new construction completed or planned are as 
follows: 


The Steel Corporation 


EW construction and improvements completed 
during 1926 and under way as of Jan. 1, 1927, 
by subsidiary manufacturing companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation, are as follows: 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
Completed 


Edgar Thomson Works: Two additional ingot heating 
furnaces at blooming mill. 

Homestead Works: Remodeling 2 furnaces at open-hearth 
plant No. 1. 

Carrie Furnaces: Rebuilding blast furnaces Nos. 6 and 7 
ind ore handling facilities for blast furnaces Nos. Il, 


6 and 7. 

New Castle Works: New Central plant furnace gas-fired 
boiler plant, including building and 7 200-hp. boilers. 

Ohio Works: Two 15,000-kw. turbo-generators and auxil- 
liary equipment; rebuilding blast furnace No. 3. 

McDonald Mills: 14-in. bar mill. 

Mingo Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No. 2. 

Farrell Works: 16 800-hp. boilers at blast furnaces Nos. 


0 ¢6 


9 
“, 


Under Way 


Edgar Thomson Works: Turbo blowing equipment for 2 
blast furnaces, replacing obsolete steam engine equipment; 
15,000-kw. turbo-generator and auxiliary equipment in power 
station 


Duquesne Works: New central boiler plant at blast fur- 
naces 

Homestead Works: Installing 44-in. and 54-in. blooming 
mills, 36-in. roughing mill, 28-in.-32-in. structural and 52-in. 
universal structural mills in lieu of obsolete mills. 

Carrie Furnaces: Rebuilding blast furnaces Nos. 3 and 4. 

Ohio Works: 15 waste heat boilers at open-hearth plant; 
two 1200-ton hot metal mixers, for Bessemer and open- 
hearth departments. 

Upper Union (Youngstown) Works: Electric motor equip- 
ment to operate mills, replacing steam power. 

McDonald Mills: 12-in. strip mill and 14-in. bar mill. 

Mingo Works: 8 1200-hp. gas-fired boilers in No. 2 blast 
furnace boiler house. 


Clairton Works: Addition to by-product coke plant of 4 
batteries, 87 19-ton ovens each, with tar and ammonium 


sulphate recovery, benzol plant and gas booster station and 
auxiliary facilities 


Illinois Steel Co. 
Completed 


Gary Works Additional unit of 138 by-produt coke 
ovens with auxiliary facilities and extension to benzol plant; 
steam turbo-electric generating plant, 2 15,000-kw. genera- 
tors and 8 1200-hp. boilers; new water pumping station No. 
2, including building and pumping equipment. 


Under Way 
South Works: A 40-in 


rail mill; merchant 


reversing blooming mill in No. 1 
bar mill for production of alloy steels; 


gas engine-driven electric generating unit addition to power 
station. 


Joliet Works: 
Gary Works 


crease in capacity 


New boiler plant. 

New 10-in. and 9-in. merchant mills; in- 
f ore yard at blast furnaces; additional 

irbo-electric generating unit in power 


( 
50,000-kw. steam t 


station. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Completed 


Ne wburgh Steel Works: Rebuilding Bessemer and cupola 


vi . kege Works: 100-ft. extension to spring depart- 
ment building and installing modern heat treating and japan- 
£ equipment 


Ra h Works: Additions to boiler plant. 

Worce wh r, North Works: Continuous wire drawing equip- 
! f ng wire 
Worceste r South Works: 
Fa field Works 


weay 


5 500-hp. water tube boilers. 
°©0 continuous bale tie machines. 

Under Way 

Ne burgh Steel Works 
ypen-hearth plant. 

New burgh Wire Works: Electrification of Nos. 1 and 2 
wire mi 


iis 


New scrap and mold yards at 


Cuyahoga Works: Additions to cold-rolling facilities. 
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New record in world steel output set in 
1926.—America produced 54 per cent of the 
8914 million tons, the new “high.”—Page 50. 


Looks for a moderate decline in building 
construction in 1927.—With 6.8 billion dol- 
lars in construction contracts, 1926 estab- 
lished a new record. Building authority 
forecasts that the total this year will be 
about a half billion less —Page 62. 


Believes 1927 automotive production will 
compare favorably with 1926.—Last year’s 
output was about 4.3 million vehicles. The 
estimate for 1927 is between 3.9 and 4.5 
millions.—Page 59. 


Demands of oil industry will be on the 
same scale as 1926, says authority.—Does not 
look for any lessening in pipe and plate re- 
quirements. Oil industry’s interest in alloy 
steels, for strength and corrosion resistance, 
is increasing.—Page 36. 


Outlook is not so favorable as one year 
ago, says Dr. Haney.—Pointing to general 
downward trend, does not believe that 1927 
can equal the mark set last year.—Page 12. 


Iron and steel warehouse business is 
dwindling.—General prevalence of hand-to- 
mouth buying has induced steel producers to 
accept and even solicit small orders formerly 
regarded as strictly warehouse business.— 
Page 21. 


Water transportation is reducing delivery 
costs of iron and steel_—Producers are 
taking increasing advantage of water freight 
routes as a means of breaking the market 
limitations imposed by high rail rates.— 
Page 14. 


Great economies can be effected by better 
balance between consumption and produc- 
tion—Gradual integration of production 
forces into fewer, larger units will bring 
this about, says George M. Verity.—Page 
26. 


Says great majority of foundries are sadly 
lacking in dependable cost finding.—Uniform 
cost system would eliminate the worst form 
of competition, that of the man who does 
not know his costs.—Page 30. 


Machine shop jigs made of magnesium re- 
duce costs.—Saving in weight is consider- 
able, and lightness enables operator to work 
faster.—Page 55. 


The five-day week is nothing new.—De- 
pressions or declines have frequently caused 
its adoption temporarily in the past. If 
agitated on other than purely economic 
grounds, disaster may be invited.—Page 35. 


Gambling element is gradually being taken 
out of the scrap business.—Wide price fluc- 
tuations were the very life blood of this 
business in the past. But now prices vary 
little. In the new era now dawning profits 
will be made on service rendered.—Page 38. 


Machine tool buyers’ demands are steadily 
toward more specialized equipment.— 
Makers find they are further away than ever 
from standardized tools. Selling costs are 
inevitably increased, as special machines re- 
quire salesmen with specialized knowledge.— 
Page 40. 


Questions wisdom of the dictum, “It must 
pay for itself in one year!” with regard to 
machinery purchases.—Some manufacturers 
who are content to make 8 to 10 per cent on 
their capital deprive themselves of 33 to 50 
per cent profit that could be made on a new 
machine.—Page 43. 


Will there be another soft coal strike?— 
Operators will probably refuse to renew 
present wage scale and miners will refuse a 
reduction. Stocks on hand April 1 will be 
so large as to relieve consumers of worry 
over strike.—Page 71. 


Hand-to-mouth buying is adding to steel 
producers’ costs.—But competition is so keen 
that small-order extras are not added. Dis- 
tributers believe producers should keep out 
of the warehouse business, and that they are 
tolerating an economic waste by accepting 
small orders.—Page 23. 


Two-thirds of 1926 steel output was con- 
sumed by railroad, building, automotive, and 
oil industries.—IRON AGE analysis of steel 
distribution shows that rail production was 
highest since 1913; and that a new high rec- 
ord in pipe production was established.— 
Page 6. 


Steel industry made new production rec- 
ord in 1926.—Output of ingots was over 47 
million tons, a gain of almost 3 million tons, 
or more than 6 per cent, over 1925.—Page 1. 
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Central Furnaces and Docks: New boiler house, pump 
suse, 10,000-kw. turbo-generator, electric power transmis- 
ion line to Cuyahoga Works and main water and sewer 

American Works: 

- fine weaving wire. 

Rockdale Works: 24 continuous wire drawing machines 

DeKalb Works: 24 continuous wire drawing machines. 

Worcester, South Works: Rebuilding and improving roll- 
ng mills, ineluding new 18-in. billet mill, new 10-in. con- 
nuous rod mill No. 3 and modernizing Nos. 1 and 2 rod 
lls. 

Worcester, Electric Cable Works: Increasing capacity for 
inufacture of enameled magnet wire. 


National Tube Co. 


Completed 


Continuous wire drawing equipment 


Gary Works: 14-in. and 16-in. continuous skelp mills, 
;2-in. universal skelp mill and auxiliary facilities. 

Lorain Works: Improving blast furnaces Nos. 1, 2 and 5; 

turbo blowers and equipment, replacing blowing engines 
Nos. 1 to 5; 9000-kw. turbo-generator with auxiliaries at 
last furnace power plant. 

National Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No. 4 and 4 
stoves at blast furnace No. 1. 


Under Way 
Gary Works: Additional billet heating furnace wtih aux- 
ry equipment at No. 1 seamless mill. 
National Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No. 2. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Completed 


Vew Castle Works: Rebuilding and modernizing assort- 
room, warehouse, shop building, scruff house and ex- 
ng annealing building. 
Laughlin Works: 723-hp. boiler with stoker equipment. 
National Works: Replacing Nos. 3 and 4 hot mill engines 
vith motor drive. 
Vandergrift Works: 1000-kw. motor generator set. 


Under Way 


Gary Tin Mill: Enlargement of plant including installa- 
of new motor-driven continuous mill with auxiliary 
lities, increasing finishing capacity. 

Vandergrift Works: New heavy duty uniflow engine for 
ot mill and rebuilding sheet and pair furnaces for mills 
Nos. 22 to 25. 

Scottdale Works: Motor drive for hot mills and rearrang- 
z hot mill department; modern bar storage building with 

c overhead traveling crane. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Completed 
Ensley Works: Improvements to blast furnaces Nos. 3 
t and 2 additional stoves at blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 6. 
Bessemer Rolling Mills: Equipping 8-in. guide mill to roll 


tton ties 


; 
a 


Fairfield Works: 4 additional open-hearth furnaces, Nos. 
» to 8; new sheet and jobbing mill and auxiliary facilities; 
ew boiler house, 2 779-hp. stoker-fired boilers at by-product 
‘ke plant 
Under Way 


Fairfield Works: 2 new blast furnaces, Nos. 5 and 6; 
additional soaking pits and extending building; electric 
power plant of 2 25,000-kw. turbo-generators; additional 
pike, bolt and nut units for rail fastenings department; 
iddition to by-product coke plant of battery of 63 18-ton 
coke ovens; modern gas exhauster and saturator equipment 
by-product coke plant. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Ts subsidiary companies of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation report the following im- 
provements and additions completed in 1926 and 


under way at the close of the year at the various 
plants: 


Bethlehem Plant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Completed im 1926: Electrification of the hot beds of the 
Bethlehem structural mills; one 125-ton ladle crane in open- 
hearth department No. 3 and a pouring pit in open-hearth 
department No. 1; additions and improvements to the brass 
foundry, including an extension to the building; an enlarge- 
ment of the crane runway; a new 20-ton crane; a centrifugal 
casting machine; a molding and drying pit and one oil fuel 
melting furnace; in the rolling foundry, oil storage tanks 
and two core ovens; for the ingot mold foundry, a mixer 
type ladle, sand mixing equipment, an ingot mold stripping 
machine and a molding pit; electric motor and control for 
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9-in. bar mill No. 3; a brick office building at the billet yard 
and an extension to the mill office building of the Lehigh 
mills; an extension to the shipping yard office of the Saucon 
mills ; coke screening equipment ; enlarging the quenching pits 
and the lime handling equipment for the saturator house at 
the coke ovens. 

Under Way: The installation of one 10,000-kw. turbo- 
generator set, including the necessary building, crane, super- 
heater, pumps, steam piping, etc.; a gas control system for 
the gas lines of the Lehigh and Saucon plants; four double 
pot cinder cars for the blast furnaces; the inStallation of 
two Bethlehem twin gas blowing engines, including an ex- 
tension to the building and two Theissen gas washers, as 
well as extensions to the gas and air mains; the installation 
of five heavy duty roll lathes in the machine section of 
the roll foundry, and additional machine tools for the manu- 
facture of Bethlehem auxiliary locomotives in No. 2 machine 
shop; a motor driven angle shear and additional equipment 
for the fabrication of heavy built-up columns and plate 


work, including crane runways, cranes, three multiple drill 
presses, etc. 


Steelton Plant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Completed in 1926: Motor drives for 34-in. roughing and 
28-in. finishing mills; extension to No. 1 power house and 
rearrangement of equipment; dolomite crusher, repair build- 
ing for quenching cars at the coke ovens; electric transfer 
car for 44-in. blooming mill; addition to pattern shop and 
new pattern storehouse; splice bar quenching equipment and 
a crane runway for storing bars. 

Under Way Six new gas producers at open-hearth de- 
partment No. 1; the installation of one Bethlehem gas 
engine-driven generator set, including an extension to the 
power house; a gas washer, motors, gas and water lines, 
etc.; two 500-kw. electric generator sets and one 10-ton 
overhead crane for the machine shop; sand handling and 
shake out equipment, storage bin, molding machines and 
improvements to the core room in the steel foundry; a heat- 
ing furnace with equipment for the hot punching of die 
plates; furnace equipment for oil treating splice bars. 


Lebanon Plant, Lebanon, Pa. 


Completed in 1926: Crushing and screening plant for the 
sintering department; hot heading and forging equipment, 
continuous feed headers, three electric heat-treating furnaces 
for track bolts in the bolt, nut and rivet factory; a 12-in.- 
16-in. semi-continuous bar mill, including a bar storage 
building ; the remodeling of the steel plant building and the 
removal into it of all equipment from the Reading plant 

Under Way A building and equipment for a new tool 
department and a brick lavatory and locker building. 


Maryland Plant, Sparrows Point, Md. 


Completed in 1926: Three 100-ton stationary open-hearth 
furnaces, including an extension to the building, waste heat 
boilers, etc., two new hot blast stoves for the blast furnaces; 
one 1291-hp. boiler, including an extension to the building, 
gas mains, etc.; a conveyor and loading equipment for by- 
product coke plant; One 46-in. motor driven blooming mill 
with three rows of soaking pits, including the necessary 
buildings and equipment; a rod and wire mill, including wire 
drawing and galvanizing departments, nail and barbed wire 
factories with the necessary building and equipment; 23 
mechanical doublers and shears for the tin plate mill. 

Under Way One 8-strand, 21-in. continuous sheet bar 
and skelp mill with one 4-strand, 27-24-in. continuous 
roughing mill; four sheet mills; 12 additional hot mills: two 
resquaring shears in the tin plate department; one 12-in. con- 
tinuous skelp mill complete with motor drive, buildings, table, 
etc. ; two butt weld and two lap weld pipe mills complete with 
buildings, coupling shop, galvanizing department, etc.: com- 
bination mill office, employment office and dispensary for the 
wire mills; three gas producers, including an extension to 
the building at open-hearth department No. 2 as well as a 
waste heat boiler; a melting furnace for the brass foundry; 
one 20,000-kw. turbo-generator set with four 1291-hp. boilers, 
including the necessary building extension and auxiliary 
equipment; 50 low side gondola cars; one 2-strand pig cast- 
ing machine 


Lackawanna Plant, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Completed in 1926: An 18-in.-14-in. structural mili with 
the necessary buildings, cranes, heating furnaces and other 
equipment; electric drive for the 12-in. bar mill; a heating 
furnace at the spike, bolt and nut shop; ladle cars and ladies 
for the blast furnace department; a pneumatic tube system 
for conveying samples from the open-hearth furnaces to the 
chemical laboratory. 

Under Way: A complete structural plant, including the 
requisite buildings; a motor-driven 54-in. blooming and two 
48-in. finishing mille with mill tables; soaking pits and 
other necessary auxiliary equipment; one battery of 67 
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Youngstown Steel & Tube Co. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, completed last year at its various plants 
the following construction work: 


Campbell Works 


I Fu Pla rhe enlargement the hearth to 
20 ¢ ‘ I furr € ind insta iti f i 60.000 
] turbo-blowe1 Furnace was pu ! ist on 
Apt 
( [ Liquid waste pos vas installed to elimi- 
r the ste water turned into the river 
Stee Works A 53 ft. x 210 ft. extension built to the 
open-hearth building to take cars f bottom poured ingots 
iring ncluding ingot stripper 
‘ I N pt! electr drive for 
ne beds, hot LW et 
: nd r auton seamless mill 
M T Pilge producing seamless tubes 
f 1 tl t ut mil I bes fron 
p pera n Uctot 
( \ s Wi I d placed ir ypera- 
t i I t f purchased 
pow r ge itor sets Ww nd full equip 
switchboards have beer nstalled in this building 
Pe ] s } e been run i plant to this sub-station 
[he ith entrance bridge to the plant has been rebuilt 
Struthe rs Works 
\ with new equipment has been built for 
< d and wire Ten new ichines have been 
er Vv raw be placed 
I ” A exter n has be¢ ) » the rigid con 
duit department, including a complet« nit el o-galvan 
izit | ’ n S gn nes and straight 
en lled, also complete new billet storage 
if \ I 
Brie) Hill Works 
( é , \ liquid waste disposal, similar to that at 
ul Campt Works, has be I peration New 
h ut in fron Dp é t nm t 
» v panitar equipment has been provided 
purifiers have been put on the boilers and new pumps have 
been inst i At the bar mill a Morgan flying shear was 
1 d t 
Western Rese rve Works 
Conveyors for the pickler have been installed, also new 
t slitting shear 
\ 
Indiana Harbor Works 
’ 


Blast Furnaces A Dorr thickener with filter and neces- 
' Sary conveyors to deliver the filter cake to the yard has 
been placed in operation 

: Continuous 21-in. Sheet Bar and Skelp Mill A M 


rgan 
continuous 21-in. sheet bar and skelp mill, 


consisting of 10 
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horizontal stands and 38 vertical stands, with its equipment 
of rotary shear, flying shears, bar piler and cooling beds, 
has been completed and operation commenced. This work 
necessitated the addition of boiler equipment, and 
800-hp. boilers with superheaters have been added. 
Steel Works: A mold cleaning yard was completed. ingot 
ars and charging cars have been replaced. A 12-in. steam 
line has been run from the main boiler house to the Bessemer 
blowing engine room. A new transfer for the blooming mij) 
with an 800-ton upcut shear was placed in operation. 
General: A metallurgical laboratory and instrument re- 
ir shop have been completed. Additions were made to the 
railroad yard and tracks, and extensive work done toward 
closing in the property on the north and west sides was 
ompleted by putting a heavy type of breakwater in Lake 
Michigan. An auxiliary pump house was built, and the ser- 
vice water pumps installed in this. New equipment was 
purchased for the boiler shop, and miscellaneous new equip- 
ment, straightener, plugging and reaming machines, thread- 
, were purchased for the tube mill. 
Tin Mills: On 43 acres south of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
oad tracks, the new unit of 24 tin mills has been built and 
yperations commenced last August. 


ree 


ng machines, etc 


Evanston Works 


New machinery purchased for the tube mills and exten- 
sions made to the rigid conduit department. 


Mayville Iron Co. 

“B” furnace enlarged and provided with dry gas clean- 
ng apparatus and new bell operating mechanism. Connec- 
tions made to public utilities company for selling power 

New construction under way and scheduled 
for completion in 1927 is as follows: 


Campbell Works 
A new threading floor for seamless mills; a trolley for 
No. 1 ore bridge; complete re-building of the socket shop; 
miscellaneous machine tools and equipment for the mills, 
ind new boiler house contemplated for blast furnace gas. 


Hubbard Works 


A new boiler plant and extensive track changes to ac- 
commodate the Valley Mold & Iron Co.’s new plant. 


Brier Hill Works 


4 normalizing furnace for the sheet mill. 


Western Reserve Works 


Normalizing furnaces and cooling beds for the jobbing 


mills 


Indiana Harbor Works 


ow head pumps for insuring the water supply; changes 
to No. 1 tube mill. A manipulator for the 28-in. billet mill 
and a large extension to the machine shop with necessary 
complement of machine tools Extensive additions to the 


oke plant for Indiana Harbor and South Chicago Works 
4 new 15-ton ore bridge 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


The Republic Iron and Steel Co., Youngstown, re- 
ports the following as having been completed during 
1926: 

Haselton furnace No. 2 at Youngstown, rated at 

00 tons daily capacity, was dismantled and a new 

furnace of 700 tons capacity built to take its place. 

\ 50-ton ore transfer car was added to the Hasel- 
ton furnace plant equipment 

One new single strand pig casting machine and one 
louble strand casting machine were installed at 
Thomas furnaces, Thomas. Ala 

\ blowing engine and a 300-kw generator were 

» added to the furnace equipment at this plant. 

A combination 84-in. sheared plate and 60-in. uni- 
ersal mill was installed at the open hearth plant, 
Youngstown, and the 90-in. plate mill was dismantled. 

The 10-in. continuous mill No. 2 at Brown-Bonnell 
Works, Youngstown, was remodeled. 

\ sheet and pair furnace and a 750-kw. motor 
senerator set were added to mill equipment at the Niles 
ant, Niles, Ohio 

Pulverized coal burning equipment for the heating 
furnaces was added at the Sylvan Works, Moline, IIL. 

No. 1 butt weld mill was remodeled and a pipe 
straightening machine was installed at the tube works, 
Youngstown 

At the by-product coke works. Youngstown, 43 
Koppers coke ovens were dismantled and replaced by 


4 


43 Becker type ovens. 


The screening station at By-Product Coke Works, 
Thomas, Ala., was remodeled. 
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For completion in 1927 there is under construction 
, 200-ton capacity Greenawalt flue dust sintering plant 
at the company’s Haselton furnaces. 


Weirton Steel Co. 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., last year 
completed and put in operation a new blast furnace 
with a rated capacity of 800 tons of pig iron per 24 hr., 
and also three open-hearth furnaces with a rated ca- 
pacity of 200 tons per heat. 

Harbors and docks in the Ohio River were completed 
at Weirton and coal handling and screening equipment 
was installed to take care of up to 400 tons of coal per 
hour from barges. This coal can be screened and 
loaded in ears for delivery to other departments at 
Wierton or may go into the stock pile or direct to the 
coke ovens. 

Loading docks near Brownsville were completed last 
year which will permit coal to be loaded on barges at 
that point. This coal is conveyed from the mines of 
the Weirton Steel Co. to these new docks over three 
and one-half miles of railroad just completed. The 
power used in hauling the coal from the mines to the 
river consists of two gasoline-driven locomotives and 
necessary coal cars. 

The Koppers Co. built 49 Becker type by-product 
coke ovens. There was also constructed an ore bridge 
and car dumper for the handling of inbound shipments 
of iron ore. 

For completion during 1927 the company has under 
construction an open-hearth furnace with a rated ca- 
pacity of 200 tons per heat. 

A new strip sheet steel mill for rolling both wide hot 
and cold-rolled strip steel is beimg constructed and will 
probably be put in operation early this spring. The 
approximate rolling capacity is 30,000 tons per month. 

The docks at Weirton will be completed this year so 
that raw materials, besides coal, can be taken in. 
Equipment and warehouses will be constructed which 







will allow ment by water of outbound finished 
products 
The ¢ pects during 1927 to start the con- 


mless tube plant with a capacity 
to 15,000 tons per month. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., 
completed the following work in and around its several 
plants: 

Beech Bottom Works: 200-ft. addition to warehouse 
building. 

Martins Ferry Works: Electrification of sheet mill 
drive. 

Portsmouth Works: New storeroom building. 

Steubenville Works: Rebuilding No. 2 blast fur- 
nace and increasing its capacity from 475 to 750 gross 
tons per day; one 5-ton open-hearth charging crane; 
one 125-ton open-hearth ladle crane; new skull cracker 
runway and crane; one 10-ton tube mill traveling 
crane and 51 additional Koppers coke ovens. 

Work underway at the present time includes the 
following at various plants: 

Benwood Works: New 10-stand 14-in.-12-in. con- 
tinuous skelp mill and building. 

Portsmouth Works: New runout tables, cooling 
beds, shear and provision of shipping yard for 35-in. 
blooming mill; one continuous sheet annealing fur- 
nace and addition to river coal docks. 

Yorkville Works: 22 steel vertical 
doubling machines, 


Otis Steel Co. 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has under construc- 
tion an extension to its open-hearth building and one 
additional 100-ton open-hearth furnace which will be 
ready for operation early in the year. This company 
is now constructing an additional 10,000 kw. turbo-gen- 
erator at its blast furnace power plant. It did a large 
amount of work during the past year in the way of 
extensions and improvements, the most important of 
which are the following: 

Blast furnace works: Rebuilt No. 1 blast furnace 
top and installed new downcomers, dustcatchers and 
gas mains; installed new domes, platforms, gas and 


mechanical 
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air connections and valve rigs in No. 1 furnace stoves; 
extended pump: pit and installed five new pumping 
units for supplying additional service and condensing 
water; extended boiler. house and added two 834-hp. 
boilers ; extended power house and installed one 55,000- 
ton. turbo-blower in replacement of two blowing en- 
gines and erected a 25-ton traveling crane; added two 
hot-metal cars; repaired and rebuilt ore dock; in- 
stalled additional gas booster pump at coke plant; 
installed new revolving screens at pump house; added 
new gas washer pump; relined 8 coke ovens, com- 
pleting relining program starting in 1924. 

Steel Division: Installed a 1500-kw. motor generator 
set, new motors on open-hearth charging machine 
and new control apparatus on soaking pit valves; 
erected building for high voltage lines and under- 
ground duct to the same; added tar tanks and lines 
for serving open-hearth furnaces, electric magnet for 
skull cracker and five additional open-hearth charging 
cars. 

Lakeside Works: Installed feed water heater and 
boiler house. 

Mills Division: Installed revolving screens at pump 
house; added four electric hoists, new slitting ma- 
chine, straightening and cutting machine, 15-ton travel- 
ing crane, electric tractor, hand trucks and coil racks 
in cold strip mill; added roller leveler, pin reels, roller 
conveyors and coil tightening machines in hot strip 
mill; installed additional pump for sheet mill pickler 
water supply; relined and overhauled jobbing mills 
and installed 2000-hp. drive motor for same; installed 
continuous pickler equipment in its strip mill and 
new continuous annealing furnace in its sheet mill 
department. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, completed last year the erection of 122 Koppers- 
Becker by-product coke ovens and 60 Wilputte by- 
product coke ovens which were under construction the 
latter part of 1925. In July last the company pur- 
chased the Cincinnati warehouse of the Bourne-Fuller 
Co. Last August it also completed the erection of two 
butt weld pipe mills at its Aliquippa Works and also the 
construction of a coal handling and storage plant at 
Neville Island, Pa. During the present year the con- 
struction of a seamless tube mill has been authorized 
and engineering work on this undertaking is now under 
way. At the Aliquippa Works, the company is now 
building a 9500 hp. powdered coal-fired boiler plant. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, is in- 
stalling, at its Buffalo plant, some new steel mill equip- 
ment which includes additional ingot buggies, a strip- 
ping crane and some soaking pits, as well as a new 
skull cracker in the scrap yard. The installation of 
the soaking pits with the stripper and charging ma- 
chines is to displace two continuous ingot heating fur- 
naces. The pits will have a heating capacity of about 
12,000 tons of ingots per month. "4 

Additions to wire drawing equipment along the lines 
of continuous machinery are being made at the Wor- 
cester mills and a new department for the manufacture 
of card clothing from the improved “Wissco” card wire 
has been established.” 


Ludlum Steel Co. 


Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., last year re- 
built and completely equipped with new automatic 
controls two 10-ton Ludlum type electric steel melting 
furnaces. There was also built a small electric furnace 
of standard design to accommodate a special box which 
will be used for experimentation with a new nitrogen 
hardening process. This furnace is 110 volt, 80 amperes 
maximum power input and is automatically controlled 
with a Brown automatic control pyrometer outside of 
the box and a recording pyrometer inside the box. 

A new chemical and physical laboratory was erected 
because the old laboratory building was destroyed by 
fire during the year. The new laboratory is a two 
story fire proof brick building 32 ft. by 90 ft. 

Because the power company which supplies electric 
current has been changing its system from 40 to 60 
cycle, the company has also completed its change to 
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correspond with the new conditions so that the entire 
electrical equipment has been revamped and modern- 
ized. A new outside sub-station has been built and 
practically all high tension wires are now underground. 

The 10-in. mill drive has been equipped with a 
Draemer variable speed control having a maximum 
speed of 240 r.p.m. and a minimum speed of 120 r.p.m. 
at the mill. Besides this a new 3600 k.v.a. reduction 
furnace has been installed for taking advantage of sur- 
plus power during flood periods. 

A new 10-ton capacity electric annealing furnace of 
the Swindell design has been added to the annealing 
department and an additional furnace of the same type 
will be installed this year. 

The centerless grinding department has been in- 
reased by the addition of two new machines. The 
company adds that the addition of the two electric an- 
nealing furnaces is the beginning of a development 
which will eventually place the company’s entire an- 
nealing equipment on an electric basis. 


Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co. 


The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, 
built during the year and put in operation one 18-ton 
acid open-hearth furnace. It also constructed a new 
scrap storage yard with bins 60 ft. by 400 ft. complete 
served by a 10-ton overhead electric crane. A two- 
story brick store room, 50 x 100 ft., was also con- 
structed. There was also added to the heat-treating 
equipment six car bottom, automatic control furnaces, 
5 ft. wide and 30 ft. long. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., at its Trenton and 
Roebling, N. J., plants, added a new building with equip- 
ment for the continuous cleaning of strip steel. Other 
improvements include wire drawing equipment for the 
first section of wire mill No. 4, additional tempering 
furnaces, additional high-speed stranding machines and 
the rearrangement of machinery and the installation of 
material handling machinery in the cold-rolling depart- 
ment. 

For 1927 general plans have not been determined 
but improvements thus far authorized are: Completion 
‘f a fireproof general store building, the construction of 
a cleaning house for No. 3 wire mill, additional temper- 
ing furnaces, and sprinkling equipment for all major 
buildings at the Kinkora Works not yet so equipped. 


Trumbull Steel Co. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has under 
construction in its cold strip department a 4-high cold 
mill which will be provided with a constant tension reel 
and an automatic cutting off and straightening ma- 
chine. Cranes will be provided for handling the mate- 
rial. The No. 1 hot strip mill is being rearranged and 
improved for rollmg wider strip than heretofore, by the 
installation of 4-high mills, new shears, hot reel and bar 
piling and weighing equipment. A cooling bed 45 ft. 
wide and 250 ft. long, shears, bar piler and weighing 
equipment are being installed in the No. 2 hot strip 
mill. During the past year an additional continuous 
pickling machine and two double box annealing fur 
naces were installed in the strip department. In the 
tin mill department 12 automatic tinning machines with 
Davis & Poole feeders were installed. These take care 
of the entire production of tin plate. The first unit of 
six tin mills were rearranged and six mechanical dou- 
blers were installed. There were also erected six Cos- 
tello sheet and continuous pair furnaces with pair 
pushers, coal and bar handling equipment and ventilat- 


ing and man cooling systems, which make this unit of 
mills moderate in every respect. 


Donner Steel Co. 


The Donner Steel Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., dis 
mantled its old No. 2 blast furnace and built on the 
same site last year a new blast furnace of 600 tons 
daily capacity. In the spring of 1927 a 60,000 cu. ft. 
turbo-blower will be installed, replacing one of the old 
type displacement blowing engines. 
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Central Iron & Steel Co. 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., \ast 
year made several improvements in its plate mills and 
open-hearth department which were as follows: 

A coal transport line about 1200 ft. long has been 
erected for supplying the 72-in. and 89-in. plate mills 
and the 42-in. universal mill with pulverized coal. 

Two heating furnaces in the 89-in. plate mill have 
been rebuilt and equipped for burning pulverized coa! 

An additional pulverized coal fired heating furnac: 
has been built in the 42-in. universal mill and fou: 
producer gas-fired heating furnaces in this mill are 
being equipped for burning pulverized coal. 

A car puller has been installed in the shipping 
department of the 42-in. universal mill. 

A low type charging machine is now under con- 


struction in the open-hearth department and will be 
ompleted this year 


Central Alloy Steel Corporation 


The Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, placed a new blast furnace in operation late last 
year, the construction of which was started in 1925 by 
the Central Furnace Co., subsidiary of the Central Stee! 
Co., with which the United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, was merged under the name of the Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Corporation. This furnace is 92 ft. in 
height with a hearth 18 ft. 6 in. in diameter and with a 
bosh 22 ft. 6 in. Its cubical content is 25,500 cu. ft. 
It has 10 columns and 10 tuyeres. The large bell is 13 
ft. in diameter and the small bell 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter. 
The rated capacity of the furnace is 600 tons per day. 
The company now has under construction a battery of 
49 coke ovens of the Becker type, which are being in- 
stalled by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. The open- 
hearth furnaces are being equipped for handling hot 
metal from the new blast furnace. The company is 
putting in two new soaking pits at its Massillon steel 
works and also a battery of waste heat boilers in con- 
nection with its open-hearth furnaces at Massillon. 


Ford Motor Co. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, last year completed 
and placed in operation its open-hearth plant, construc- 
tion of which was started the previous year. This has 
four 100-ton tilting type basic furnaces; space being 
provided for six additional furnaces. It also completed 
and placed in operation a 42-in.-32-in. semi-continu- 
ous blooming and billet mill and late in December fin- 
ished the erection of an 18-in. billet and sheet bar mill. 
The Ford company’s steel plant extensions in 1927 will 
include two units now under construction, a 12-in. 
spring mill which is expected to be ready for operation 
June 1 and a 10-in. combination mill for rolling both 
steel and copper, which is scheduled for completion Jan. 
1, 1928. The Ford company last year also installed 
equipment for making steel by the duplexing process 


and expects to start the operation of this process dur- 
ing the present month. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, is 
making extensive additions to its steel making depart- 
ment. A 100-ton open-hearth furnace is under con- 
struction and its completion is expected early this year. 
Extensive additions are being made to the electric fur 
nace melting facilities, two 15-ton furnaces and one 7- 
ton furnace having been contracted for. Their installa- 
tion is expected to be completed early this year and this 
will make this department one of the largest electric 
furnace melting units in the country, the company al- 


ready having five 6-ton Heroult furnaces in that de- 
partment. 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation 


The Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation, Braeburn, 
Pa., installed last year a large bar mill shear. For 
completion in 1927 the company is now installing two 
300 hp. water tube boilers, Detroit stokers, superheaters 
and soot blowers. It is also installing two new stands, 


separately driven, for its 10-in. bar mill for rolling 
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beveled shapes and stainless steel for the cutlery trade. 
Early this year the company expects to have in opera- 
‘ion one 6-ton Niles-Bement-Pond forging hammer 
which is to be used in the manufacture of tool steel dies. 


Universal Steel Co. 


The Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., completed 
and put in operation last year the 30-in. x 78-in. two- 
high reversing roughing and the 32-in. x 44-in. sheet 
mills which were under construction in 1925. The com- 
pany has also completed the buildings and is now en- 
gaged in installing the equipment for a complete cold- 
drawn department for the manufacture of cold-drawn 
bar stock, wire and cold-rolled strips, including new 
annealing and heat-treating facilities. 


Colonial Steel Co. 


The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, installed during 
1926 five oil-fired, automatic controlled bar annealing 
furnaces, each with a capacity of five tons. To house 
these furnaces and to give additional warehouse and 
shipping room, a steel frame and brick building 70 ft. 
« 225 ft. was erected and completed. The electric power 
system was converted from 25 cycle to 60 cycle by the 
complete reinstallation of all motors and motor genera- 
tor equipment, as well as motor driven air compressors 
n place of the steam compressors. 


Bourne-Fuller Co. 


The Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, the latter part of 
the year commenced the erection of a 10-in. bar mill at 
its Union plant to replace its present 8 and 10-in, mills 
which will be dismantled. The new mill is scheduled to 
be ready for operation about April 1. This company 
now has near completion the construction of. considera- 
able electrical equipment at its Upson steel works and 
blast furnaces. This includes a 4000-hp. reversing 
motor and a 3600-kw. motor generator set for driving 
the blooming mill and a turbo-blower with a capacity of 
35,000 cu. ft. per min. to replace the steam blowing en- 
gines at the blast furnace. A 4000-kw. turbo-generator 
is also being installed: At the blast furnace a Bartlett- 
Haywood gas washer is being erected. 


Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 


The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, late 
last year completed and placed in operation the first 
unit of a finishing mill department, a 10-in. merchant 
bar mill, and is now erecting a 12-in. bar mill which 
will be ready to start early this year. This company 
last year also increased its semi-finishing steel capacity 
by completing the construction of a 22%-in.-18-in. 
continuous sheet bar mill. This supplements its 21-in.- 
18-in. mill on which both billets and sheet bars had been 
rolled and which is now used exclusively for making 
billets. Two additional 21-in. stands were added to the 
billet mill which now has six 21-in. and six 18-in. stands. 
A 9000-hp. synchronous motor was built to drive the 
sheet bar mill. 


Columbia Steel Corporation 


The Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco, 
recently acquired the sheet mill at South San Fran- 
cisco known as the Pacific Sheet Steel Corporation 
and formerly owned by the Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion. This is an 8-stand mill with an approximate 
capacity of 36,000 tons of sheets per year ranging from 
8 to 30 gage. The corporation is also part owner of 
the recently constructed plant of the Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., at Provo, Utah, having a capacity of 50 
tons per day of soil and pressure pipe. This plant is 
owned and operated by the Columbia Steel Corporation 
in conjunction with the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. of 
Birmingham, and it will produce McWane patent pre- 
calked pressure pipe as well as soil pipe and fittings for 
the intermountain states and the Pacific Coast markets. 


The Midvale Co. 


The Midvale Co.,, Nicetown, Philadelphia, made 
the following improvements to its plant last year: A 
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new coal powdering and distributing unit was installed, 
the use of powdered coal as a fuel having been ex- 
tended to the company’s boiler house and additional 
heating furnaces. New equipment has been installed 
for producing and machining large forgings up to 200 
tons in weight. New waste heat boilers have been in- 
stalled at the heating furnaces in the forging plant. 
The company’s program providing machine tools with 
individual electric motor drives has been extended and 
is being continued to completion. An improved type 
of reversing valves has been installed at two of the 
open-hearth furnaces. 


Other Steel Works Additions 


The Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago, put into opera- 
tion in August last year a new combination universal 
and cross country mill of 12,000 tons monthly capacity, 
electrically operated. 

The Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., extended 
last year its bar mill department, its crucible melting 
building and its electric furnace department, including 
some additional equipment. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, last year installed 
and put in operation a Pilger mill for the manufacture 
of seamless tubes 6 to 12 in. in diameter. A descrip- 
tion of this mill appeared in THe IRon AGge of Sept. 
23, 1926. 

The Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., 
added to its equipment one 8000-lb. steam hammer_ 
complete with heating furnaces, cranes, etc., last year. 
It also built two 5000-lb. capacity electric heat-treat- 
ing and annealing furnaces. 

The Phoenix Horse Shoe Co., at its Cleves, Ohio, 
plant installed and put in operation last year a 6-ton 
Heroult electric furnace. This furnace was one 
which was formerly located at the plant of the Hunter 
Crucible Steel Co., Cleveland. The company plans to 
use this furnace to produce steel, not only for its own 
consumption but to be in a position ultimately to fur- 
nish high-grade steel to the trade. 

The Columbia Steel Co., Butler, Pa., has enlarged 
its steel ingot capacity by increasing the size of its 
open-hearth furnaces from 60 tons rated capacity to 
100 tons. A 36-in. hot strip sheet mill with a monthly 
capacity of 30,000 tons has been completed and placed 
in operation. Steam is being replaced by electric 
power for driving the 34-in. slabbing mill. 

Sheffield Steel Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., 
erected and put into operation a new 65-ton open- 
hearth furnace in November, last year, but no further 
additions or expansion this year are contemplated. 

The Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., put 
in operation at Alabama City in March last year a 12 
and 9-in. electrically driven bar mill with an 18-in. 
roughing stand. 

The Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., in- 
stalled last year six stands of 10-in. bar mill for rolling 
stainless steel. 

A 9-in. bar mill for rolling alloy steels was installed 
by the Crucible Steel Co. of America at its Park Works, 
Pittsburgh, and an 18-in. and a 12-in. merchant mill, 
together with auxiliary equipment was put in by the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. at Midland, Pa. 


Blast Furnace Construction 


To year 1926 was featured by the completion 
of several new furnaces, leaving very few 
planned as additions to capacity. Rebuilding 
and enlargement of old furnaces were numerous. 

The chief events last year were as follows: 

The Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corporation, 
Troy, N. Y., late in March last year blew in its new 
500-ton blast furnace, which has been in constant 
operation ever since. The by-product coke oven plant, 
consisting of 55 ovens, together with plants for the 
recovery of sulphate of ammonia, tar, benzol, phenol, 
ete., was completed and put in operation last October. 

The Pulaski Iron Co., Philadelphia, completed the 
installation at its blast furnace at Pulaski, Va., of 
copper cooling plates in the lining of the furnace. 

The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, early last year put 
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into operation a new blast furnace, a description of 
which was published in THE IRON AGE, May 20, 1926. 

The Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., completed 
last year its new blast furnace which was blown in 
late in September. A description of this plant ap- 
peared in THE IRON AGE, Nov. 4, 1920. 

The Clinton Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in- 
stalled last year a modern crushing and screening 
plant to take care of its slag. There is now under 
construction a dock, together with the necessary hoists 
and conveyors, to permit the company to obtain its 
coke supply by river and also to make it possible to 
ship pig iron or any of the company’s products by 
river. 

The Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, last year 
completely relined its No. 1 blast furnace as well as 
the stoves and is building a fifth stove at No. 3 furnace. 

The St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation, St. Louis, 
last year completed the construction of its second 600- 
ton blast furnace. This furnace was blown in Oct. 14. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
will start the construction this year of a 400-ton blast 
furnace at its Ashland, Ky. plant. Contract for this 
work has been awarded to the Freyn Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 

The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., relined and 
repaired its Keystone furnace last year. It has a daily 
capacity of 352 tons. Its last run was for almost 26 
months when it was shut down last May. A complete 
sintering plant has been installed for treating the com- 
pany’s concentrated ore from its Richard mine near 


Wharton, N. J. 


Additions Made to Rolling Mills 


HE West Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh, rebuilt 

and electrified last year its 9-in. hot strip mill which 
includes six continuous roughing and four finishing 
stands. There was added to this department one 
Chapman-Stein continuous heating furnace. There 
was also added last year three gas producers and two 
10-in. cold mills to the finishing department. 

The Rockaway Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., pur- 
chased last year the plant formerly operated by the 
International High Speed Steel Co. located at that 
place. The Rockaway company is reconstructing it. 
The equipment consists of a 4-stand 12-in. mill, a 6- 
stand 10-in. mill and a single-stand 10-in mill, the last 
two in tandem and all electrically driven. The plant 
will be in production some time this year and the com- 
pany expects to turn out 4000 tons per month when 
it puts in continuous furnaces. The products will be 
deformed reinforcing bars and rail carbon steel angles. 

The Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa., 
early last year put into operation an automatic German 
pilger mill which replaces its previous hand mill for 
swaging pierced billets into the form of hot finished 
tubes. This mill produces tubing with a maximum 
outside diameter of 3% in. The motor equipment is 
a steam engine about 250 h.p. A full description of 
this mill appears in THE IRON AGE of March 11, 1926. 

The Republic Rolling Mill Corporation, Chicago, 
with mills at East Chicago, Ind., last year put into 
operation an 8-in. mill for making rounds and squares 
from % in. to % in., flats from % to 3-16 in. up to 
and including a maximum of 1 by % in. 

The Acme Steel Co., Chicago, with plants at Chicago 
and Riverdale, Ill., put into operation last year a new 
hot strip mill with 20-in. roughing rolls and 16-in. 
finishing rolls, 14 stands in all, to roll all sizes from 
3 in. to 20 in. strip. This mill was described in THE 
Iron AGE, July 8, 1926. For the company’s cold rolling 
plant five additional annealing ovens were built. 

The Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa., in 
1927 will convert another of its lapwelded boiler tube 
furnaces into a lapwelded pipe unit, capable of making 
pipe from 2 in. to 6 in. in diameter. 

The Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corporation, 
Alliance, Ohio, last year erected an addition to its forg- 
ing plant 80 ft. x 240 ft. and installed a 425-kw 
mixed pressure turbine, an 18,000-lb. drop hammer and 
a 6-in. cold saw. 


The Michigan Steel Corporation, Ecorse, Detroit, 
last year completed one 46-in. sheet mill of the Mesta 
type with a capacity of approximately 8000 tons per 
year. This mill was added to the train of rolls pre- 
viously operating. This company now has under con- 
struction another 46-in. mill of the Mesta type with 
a similar capacity, which will also be added to the 
present hot mill train. 

The Empire Steel Co., Cleveland, during the past 
vear erected a new boiler plant and equipped its an- 
nealing furnaces for burning fuel oil. A 160,000-gal. 
fuel oil storage tank was erected. 


Extensions to Foundries 


MPROVEMENTS and additions to steel, iron 
| and other foundries last year or contemplated 
for this year are related in the following para- 
graphs. Increased capacity for producing ingot 
molds is a feature. 


Valley Mold & Iron Corporation 


The Valley Mold & Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, 
Pa., completed last year and put into operation a new 
ingot mold foundry in South Chicago with a capactiy 
of approximately 20,000 tons per month. Hot metal 
for this foundry is received from the Federal blast 
furnaces of the By-Products Coke Corporation. For 
construction and completion during the first half of this 
year the company has started a new ingot mold foun- 
dry at Hubbard, Ohio, with a capacity of 25,000 tons 
per month. Hot metal for this plant will be received 
from the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s furnaces 
adjacent thereto. 


Nugent Steel Castings Co. 


The Nugent Steel Castings Co., Chicago, reports 
that the chief addition to its plant last year was the 
installation of new sand handling equipment which 
was described in THE IRON AGE, Sept. 9, 1926. At 
present the company is completing the first unit of a 
rather extensive development which it is expected will 
provide considerable in the way of new facilities. This 
consists of a sub-station for the housing of the power 
company’s equipment, as well as a building to house 
the air compressors, motor generator sets, distributing 
panels, ete. This sub-station has been built in accord- 
ance with the Commonwealth Edison Co.’s designs. 


Other Foundry Improvements 


Eagan-Johnson Steel & Iron Co., Crum Lynne, Pa., 
made several additions to its main foundry building 
and other departments, increasing the capacity to 600 
tons per month. The main foundry building was in- 
creased by 120 ft. and a wing 85 x 200 ft. was added 
for annealing and cleaning departments. A brief de- 
scription of some of the improvements was published 
in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 2, 1926. 

; The Otis Elevator Co. installed and put in opera- 
tion this year a second 3-ton Moore electric steel fur- 
nace. 

The Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., expects 
to erect this year a new pattern storage, 50 x 50 ft. 
and three stories high. 

The Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa., com- 
pleted the installation last year of the 7-ton Edmoore 
basic electric steel furnace which it is now operating. 

The Deemer Steel Casting Co., Newcastle, Del., in- 
stalled last year one No. 33 type L-1 Pangborn sand 
blast room and also one No. 3 type GH-1 Pangborn 
sand blast barrel. With this equipment goes, of course, 
— arrester and everything to make two complete 
units. 

The Rive 
added last y 
oven, 10 x 


rside Steel Casting Co., Newark, N. J., 
year to its equipment a large mold drying 
24 ft. and an adequate sand mill. 
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The Atlantic Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa., last 
year added approximately 20 ft. to its open-hearth 
nlatform and placed thereon a charging machine. Con- 
tracts have also been recently let for a new cleaning 
room, approximately twice the size of the present one, 
which should be completed during the first quarter of 
this year. 

The Crane Co., Chicago, is completing a large ex- 
tension to its main plant and has under way consider- 
able building work for this year. Among these are 
additions to the works office building and small exten- 
sions to some of the factory units. Besides this the 
company will build three or four branch house build- 
ings calling for the expenditure of possibly $500,000 
to $600,000. 

The Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit, last year 
installed a 1%-ton Moore electric furnace and took out 
its converters. 

The Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, has nearly 
completed a new office building which will be occupied 
early this month. It is a three-story and basement 
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The total cost was approxi- 


building 77 ft. x 140 ft. 
mately $275,000. 


In Canada 


The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Canada, 
completed last year at its Hamilton Works a McKee- 
Greenawalt sintering plant and installed one Heyl & 
Patterson coke screening station. During the present 
year the following new construction has been author- 
ized or is under way: 


At the Hamilton Works: Extension to sheet mills, 3 ad- 
ditional stands of hot rolls for annealing and heating fur- 
naces, and additional cold rolls for overhead cranes, etc. One 
galvanizing department with two pots and equipment; ex- 
tension to the rod and bar mills with patenting furnace; one 
McKee gas washer and 16 steel ore bins at the blast furnaces. 


At the St. Henry Works: one crane runway over the yard 
extending to the wharf. 


At the Swansea Works: an extension to forge and track 
bolt departments at the bolt works, Toronto. 


Expansion of Electric Melting Capacity Large 


EAL progress in increasing the electric furnace 

steel and iron melting capacity of the country 
was made in 1926. Unfortunately, as in 1925, so also 
in 1926 the situation regarding the securing of detailed 
information concerning the contracting for and the 
installation of new furnaces is unsatisfactory. Only 
general facts are available. 


Large Installations in 1926 


The data collected from companies selling electric 
melting equipment show another splendid record nearly 
duplicating that of 1925, which was the best since the 
war. The 41 furnaces sold in 1926 compares with 43 
in 1925. The details for the United States, as reported 
by the selling companies, are as follows: 

No. Installed or 
Type Contracted for 


Moore (or Pittsburgh)........ 18 
Heroult : 
SPUURINEL. 6c caw hems 
We << Sala hws wa ee Ot 
Greene : 


ge ee ee ere 41 


In most cases, and even to a greater extent than in 
1925, companies to which these furnaces have been 
sold are not divulged. 

As in 1924 and in 1925, the feature last year was 
the large business done by the Pittsburgh Electric 
Furnace Corporation. Its sales are reported as 18 fur- 
naces for 1926, comparing with 26 in 1925 and 24 in 
1924. The company states that, with the 6 furnaces 
sold in foreign countries, its 1926 sales amounted to 
24 furnaces. The company’s total in the United States 
is now 147. With the 15 furnaces credited to foreign 
countries, the world total for this type is represented 
as 162. 

The sales of Heroult furnaces by the American 
Bridge Co. of the United States Steel Corporation were 
as follows in 1926: 


Three (3) of 25-ton capacity; two of 15-ton capac- 
ity; two of 7-ton capacity; two of 3-ton capacity; one 
of l-ton capacity, and one of %4-ton capacity. 


William Swindell & Brothers, Pittsburgh, state that 
5 furnaces were manufactured and sold last year. The 
smallest was 3 ft. in diameter and the largest 11 ft. 6 
in. Three of the furnaces are basic and two are acid. 

The Greene Electric Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash., 
— the distribution of 4 furnaces last year as fol- 
ows: 

Wallace Foundry Co., Ltd.. Vancouver, B. C., one 
5-ton furnace for both steel and cast iron; Riverside 





Iron Works, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, Canada, one 1%- 
ton furnace for steel and cast iron: Leach Brothers 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., one 1%-ton furnace for 
steel and gray iron and one 200-Ib. furnace for the 
foundry of the University of Washington for making 
steel and iron castings. 


Albert E. Greene, president of the company, re- 
ports that in making synthetic electric cast iron the 
time of carburizing the metal has been materially cut 
down, and the new electric cast iron with less carbon 
than cupola iron gives greater strength and excellent 
qualities. 

The president of the Kay-Brunner Steel Casting Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., reports the building of another Kay 
furnace for installation in the company’s foundry. The 
plan is under contemplation of building another fur- 
nace for the company’s steel wheel plant in Alhambra. 

The Oakland Steel Foundry Co., Oakland, Cal., is 
reported to have built a 1-ton acid furnace of its own 
design for use in its own plant. 

One of the largest installations of electric steel 
melting equipment in the country will be that at the 
plant of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
when the two 15-ton and one 7-ton furnaces are added 
to its present battery of five 6-ton Heroult furnaces. 

Each year records constant changes in the location 
of various furnaces because of sales from one com- 
pany to another. This has been particularly the case 
in the last three or four years. 


Summary 


The record of expansion, as presented by the annual 
review issues of THE IRON AGe for the last few years, 
or since the industry started, has been in accordance 
with the following table: 


New New 
Period Furnaces Period Furnaces 

July, 1913, to Jan. 1 DOOD. 5 cn00e+ nana 33 
ERE Ra 22 1921 . 32 

1915 ‘% 32 1922 . 18 
ae sais) 1923 . 33 
Se wens 97 1924 . 40 
1918 .. as 54 BED oainin, «oc». detaining 43 
1919 36 SOOO 68 to 0.04 Cam cle 41 


Sales in 1926 to American users were therefore the 
second largest since the war. The data in the table 
call for 544 furnaces as of Jan. 1, 1927. There has 
been considerable scrapping or abandoning of various 
types of furnaces in the last few years. If liberal 
allowances are made for these as well as for some 
sales not made public, a conservative estimate would 
place the total number of electric furnaces in the 
American steel industry at a little over 500. The 
Heroult leads with the largest total about 190, with 
the Moore furnace second at close to 150. 
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Looking Into 1927 
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The unprecedented record of 
ie oil industry as a consumer of steel last 
has led to : 
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1 more moderate appraisal of that factor 
for 1927. Also} 


pronounced, of 


vecause of recent signs, by no means 

slackening of new construction and 

the building of automobiles, expectations for those 
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han prevailed at the open- 
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In railroad consumption the promise for 1927 is 

e highly favorable Track laying bids fair to equal 
the exceptional record of 1926, and after a very 

. lean year in car and locomotive building and a low 
P| average for the three years, 1924-26, equipment 


builders are finding substantial ground for their 
hopes of the year just begun. 
io. 
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So far as the steel industry itself is concerned 


its record in 1926 leaves it with no handicaps in 
meeting the demands of the new year. Its outputs 


per unit of plant were the highest ever reached. 
Instead of making further enormous capital outlays 
Bf in the creation of new plant, it increased the effi- 
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iency of existing plant by expenditures for im- 


provements, carrying further the work done in this 
direction in 1925. 


There is evidence also of prog- 


ress in the development of better sales policies, so 
that, while there is no early likelihood of advances in 
prices, the maintenance of a fairly stable market, 
even with some lessening in volume, is to be ex- 
pected. 


While imports 
serious factor 


foreign steel will not be a 
in 1927, a further gain like that of 
from 232,000 tons of finished steel in 
1925 to about 390,000 tons) would not be surprising. 
The caveat served upon German exporters in the 
anti-dumping activities of our Treasury Depart- 
ment last year may act as a deterrent, but more light 
is awaited as to the policy of the European steel 
cartel. With Great Britain again vigorously in the 
export field, Germany and other members of the 
cartel will have more incentive to turn upon this 
market a capacity that operated last year on busi- 
ness British mills could not take. 


iaSt year 


What is said above of the steel industry must 
be taken as subject to the influences that will de- 
termine the course of all business. The plentiful 
reviews of the economic situation have been dwelling 
for months upon the gradual decline in commodity 
prices due to Europe’s struggle to get on a gold 
basis and in part to management pressure for high 
output to cut cost; upon the continued ease in 
credits, and the high purchasing power of well- 
employed labor. These and other familiar factors 
reappear in current comment upon the outlook for 
1927, and in general favorable deductions have been 
warranted. At the same time there is no blinking 
the existence of untoward influences, such as the 
too abundant extension of credit and the large pro- 
portion of the national income devoted to unearned 
luxury—factors, however, with which the reckoning 
may yet be postponed beyond the New Year. 





American Steel 54 Per Cent of All 


\ NOTABLE record was made by the world’s 
At 89,500,000 gross tons 
a new high mark was reached, as told in detail in 


Again the pre- 


steel works in 1926. 


the article beginning at page 50. 
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minance of the United States is emphasized, this 
untry producing 7,000,000 tons more than all the 
est of the world. At 48,250,000 tons (ingots and 
istings) the American output was 54 per cent of 
rhe total. In 1925 it was 52 per cent and in 1913, 
vhen world production was 74,835,000 tons, only 
2 per cent. 

For the first time since the war the exports 
f the six leading producing nations were larger 
han in 1913. It has taken eight years, therefore, 
for the so-called “world hunger for steel” to grow 

pre-war proportions. At 17,420,000 tons last 
vear the total exports of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
were 7.5 per cent above the 16,197,600 tons ex- 
ported in 1913. The gradual economic and finan- 
cial recovery of consuming nations has been assert- 
ng itself, 

Again pig iron lags. Although a new post-war 
record was made at 76,663,000 tons in 1926, the 
total was 800,000 tons less than the 77,480,000 tons 
made in 1913, whereas 1926 steel produc- 
tion exceeded that of 1913 by 15,000,000 tons. 
In pig iron as well as in steel the United 
States more than equals the rest of the world, our 
39,500,000 tons of pig iron having been over 51 
per cent of the total last year. The American pro- 
portion was 49 per cent in 1925 and only 40 per 
ent in 1913. 


Where the Steel Went 


TATISTICS of the distribution as well as pro- 

duction of steel in 1926 were obtained for this 
issue of THE IRON AGE from mills producing nearly 
three-fourths of what is estimated as last year’s 
output. Production figures alone, classified accord- 
ing to the forms of steel, were supplied by makers 
of 93.3 per cent of the total. Such full cooperation, 
typical of the steel industry, is highly gratifying, 
for the task of compiling is prodigious in most 
cases and the work calls for dispatch. 

With such high percentages of returns deduc- 
tions as to the missing data do not have to be 
sheer guesses. And in that connection we now ex- 
press the hope that producers will respond in future 
to a somewhat more extended classification of 
steel uses, seeing how valuable the figures can be- 
come in laying out sales and production policies, 
when the classes of buyers are more clearly de- 
fined. 

The comprehensive character of the distribu- 
tion of last year’s output by form of steel and class 
of consumer is shown by the table extending over 
pages 8 and 9. In addition to the information 
there given on shipments made by 27 companies, 
there were supplied also, without consumer distri- 
bution, the amounts of finished and semi-finished 
steel made by 21 companies. 

One point that stands out is the lower position 
of the railroads as the steel trade’s most impor- 
tant customer. An estimate of the shipments of 
the entire steel trade, while leaving the railroads 
still at the top of the list, makes the railroad per- 
centage between 21 and 22 and building construc- 
tion only 2 points lower. Railroad buying has been 
less in recent years than generally believed. In 
previous analyses of the subject we have handled 
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the calculations in the light of the large railroad 
patronage of many of the companies reporting; 
but the higher ratio of returns at this time reduces 
the opportunity for error in adjustments. 

It is to be remembered further that a much 
higher percentage of the output of such products 
as plates and shapes is heard from than in the 
case of sheets or bars, for example. A better line 
than usual was afforded in this year’s compilation, 
however, because of full reporting of sales of semi- 
finished steel. 

Going back to the proposal for more detailed 
information in the future: It is our belief that 
companies would be willing to segregate shipments 
according to groups of customers and would find 
it easier actually so to do. Then it would be a mat- 
ter of reallocation, fraught with some difficulties 
of course, to get a redistribution in terms of the 
major channels of consumption. There are large 
buying companies which in turn serve the major 
industries—to mention boiler makers and electrical! 
machinery manufacturers—and such shipments are 
likely under the present method of reporting to 
go in the miscellaneous class, which is now rather 
too large to be of great service. 

THE IRON AGE congratulates the industry on 
the results of the fine cooperation it has given in 
this work and on its broad view of this and other 
efforts that for years have made American iron 
and steel statistics easily first in completeness and 
accuracy. 


Trends in Iron and Steel Manufactures 


TUDIED over a series of years, returns of pro- 

duction of various forms of iron and steel en- 
tering into manufacture show clearly defined 
tendencies. In most such cases there is an in- 
creasing use of the material, in some at a much 
more rapid rate than in others. Several outstand- 
ing cases are covered in the diagrams and explana- 
tions on other pages. 

Many of the items studied are not reported in 
tonnage. Among them are buildings (floor area), 
foundry equipment, steel furniture and steam 
pumps (dollars), mechanical stokers (horsepower), 
and electrical energy (kilowatt-hours). For others, 
reported by numbers, a tonnage figure may be es- 
timated. This group includes locomotives (figured 
at 100 tons of iron and steel), freight cars (12% 
tons), passenger automobiles (1% tons), motor 
trucks, buses, etc. (2% tons), enameled bathtubs 
(400 Ib.) and steel barrels (65 Ib.). 

Annual changes shown in the several trend 
lines are mostly ascending; railroad equipment, 
mechanical stokers and industrial buildings are the 
exeeptions in a list of about thirty. Those items 
which may be evaluated in tons of iron and steel 
appear to have a (net) upward tendency at the 
rate of some 1,000,000 gross tons per year. To 
this total the automotive industry has contributed 
above 40 per cent. 

Fluctuations from month to month, no less than 
in the averages from year to year, will show wide 
divergences from the “normal” established by the 
trend line. And, as further experience accumu- 
lates, a change in the trend line slope may hg 
suggested. But for the near future its indications 


— 
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should, in general, accord well with observed facts. 
It is at best a guide, rather than a prediction— 
a probability, rather than a definite measure of 
what is to come. 





Transportation Demands Quality Metals 


OW many of us remember the “‘ice wagon” of 
H 30 years ago? Those first bicycles were fit- 
tingly so named, forthe early manufacturers were 
thinking more of the endurance of the machine 
than of the endurance of the rider. It did not take 
over, however, that a lighter, more 
would sell 


them long to dis 


easily pedaled wheel 


rapidly at a 
ynsequently in the days when the 
bicycle was really exploited we 


higher price. 
had glowing ad- 
vertisements of feather-light wooden rims and han- 
dle bars. 


Advanced metallurgy also had its part 


in providing drawn seamless tubing for the frame 
and heat-treated parts for ball bearings and 
sprocket chains. 

The relationship between engine power and 


gross weight was strikingly apparent in bicycles, 
because muscular energy must be used with the 


utmost economy if the man is to get much enjoy- 


ment out of the process. Automobile manufactur- 
have grasped the 


demonstrated by the 


ers, on the whole, general 
principle bicycle’s evolution. 
Of course the 1927 models are far more efficient 
than their forerunners of 1907. Rising cost of 
gasoline and tires 


id the demand for high speed 
have all been responsible for the more economical 
use of material. 

A pronounced deterrent is apparent in motor 
the demand for comfort. A 
be too light if it is to ride smoothly 


present highways at a good speed. De- 


car design, however 
car must not 
over our 
spite this counter influence, however, the automo- 
tive and aircraft engineers have demonstrated to 
the entire transportation industry what may be 
reducing the weight, increasing the 
and using the fuel efficiently. While the 
gas engine is the fundamental factor in this 
velopmer! 


done with 
power 


de- 
knows how essential has been 


-treated alloy steels and aluminum 


t, everv on 
the part of heat 


alloys. 


A similar trend is observable in marine trans- 
portation. Within the last 15 years, sufficient ad- 
vance has been made in the ships’ engine and 
boiler rooms so that in the same area and for the 
turbines now develop twice the 
power. In battleships the urge for weight economy 
is especially With limitation of gross 
displacement fixed by the Disarmament Treaty, it 
is necessary to save every pound in the hull and 
engine rooms so the ship can mount the heavy guns 
required for combat. . 

The surprising savings in weight in the pro- 
pulsion machinery has not been due so much to 
refined design or high-strength steels as to the use 
of fuel oil, and of 


same weight the 


mnciat + 
INSIStent. 


large boiler units working at 
high pressure and superheat. But it is obvious 
that such enormous concentration of energy would 
be impossible without a corresponding advance in 
the quality and trustworthiness of metal going 
into boiler drums, boiler and condenser tubes and 
ethe pipe, valve and turbine details. 


While a similar decrease in the dead weight of 
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railroad rolling stock has not been so obvious, 
nevertheless this has been going on all the time. 
Here it has been effected by increasing the pay- 
load capacity of the individual units faster than 
the dead-load. So much has been done in this 
respect that the limitations fixed by the standard 
gage and bridge clearances have almost been 
reached. Now we hear that master car builders are 
turning to the less obvious refinements, such as 
roller bearings and light-alloy superstructures. 

So brief a review shows that the entire trans- 
portation industry has been driven by the trend of 
the times to accept the principle so quickly dem- 
onstrated by the bicycle. It might be stated in 
several ways: “Drive down to the minimum that 
proportion of the total power used to haul dead 
weight.” “Decrease the ratio of dead load to live 
load.” “Economize in the weight of moving masses.” 
However stated, the principle remains the same, 
and will take years for the transportation industry 
as a whole to apply it to its economic maximum. 

During those years we see nothing but con- 
tinued development and increased tonnage of 
special alloys, heat-treated steels, and high-strength 
metals. 


The Scrap Merchant’s Year 


HILE not a few producers and merchants in 

or associated with the iron and steel trades 
find the past year has not been particularly bounti- 
ful in profits, the scrap dealers strongly assert that 
it was not a good year for them. Inasmuch as 
the turnover in scrap increases from year to year, 
such a situation calls for consideration. 

Both the output and consumption of scrap in 
1926 were larger than in any previous year. The 
immediate or superficial cause of the lightness of 
margins between dealers’ buying and dealers’ sell- 
ing prices was the double competition, in sales and 
in purchases. Time after time a dealer would make 
a sale into consumption at a price promising some 
profit, only to find that almost as high if not fully 
as high prices had to be paid for small lots, to be 
assembled into large lots, as were being realized. 

Going a trifle deeper into the matter, it was 
seen that dealers were disposed to do business on 
no margin or on an insufficient margin, rather than 
not do business at all. Each dealer had his or- 
ganization and wished to keep it busy. Our gen- 
eral theory is that any line of business insures 
profits in the long run or people get out of it. 
In the case of scrap the human element enters. 
The business is rather an alluring one, having cer- 
tain apparent promise of profit. It does not seem 
attractive to all men, but men are different. 

As to its profitableness, the scrap trade has 
been undergoing great changes in its circumstances. 
— the swings in the rate of scrap consumption 
have been greatly reduced. Steel mills now oper- 
ate much more steadily than formerly. Fluctua- 
tions in the volume of demand for scrap are greater 
than fluctuations in the rate of mill operations, 
for the reason that when operations at a mill de- 
crease the mill is reducing its own floating supply 
of works scrap, while when a mill’s operation is 
increasing it is not yet producing so much works 
scrap as it will with the higher rate established. 
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Second, with affairs steadier all around, both 
originators of scrap and consumers have more defi- 
nite and firmer views as to values. Originators 
resist declines and consumers resist advances. The 
old practice of dealers filling their yards at one 
time and clearing them off at another has been 
practically eliminated, market prices not swinging 
sufficiently. 

The last full movement of this sort was com- 
pleted nearly four years ago. Since then there has 
been little opportunity, and fluctuations in dealers’ 
yard stocks have been chiefly of the scrap the yards 
themselves produced, as a manufacturing operation 
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in preparing scrap that had to go through a yard 
process. This yard scrap cannot fluctuate much 
in value, for in a time of light demand dealers 
pay good prices for material in order to keep their 
yards engaged. 

When the effects of these and other changes 
have worked themselves out the scrap trade pre- 


sumably will find itself again. Some dealers may 
be forced out, leaving more business for the sur- 
vivors. There will always be a big scrap trade 
and it is not reasonable to think that it will not 
in the long run afford profits more in line with the 
costs and risks involved. 


New High Peak in American Steel 


(Concluded from page 5) 


tween these furnaces and the producers in eastern 
Pennsylvania and at Buffalo, Charlotte and Port Henry, 
N. Y. 

IMPORTS DECLINED IN LAST QUARTER 


Receipts of foreign iron dwindled in the last three 
r four months of the year, due to higher prices abroad 
and lower prices here, together with the determina- 
tion of the new Eastern producers to shut off foreign 
iron wherever possible. Another factor was that the 
railroads made higher demurrage charges on cars used 
for the shipment of foreign iron from incoming vessels, 
and this revision made it extremely hazardous for im- 
porters to bring in iron on speculation. Germany was 
the largest shipper to the United States in 1926, hav- 
ing sent about one-third of all of the iron that came 
in, while in the previous year India was in first place. 
Data on the pig iron shipments from European coun- 
tries are given on a preceding page in the paragraphs 
dealing with imports. 


ONLY 40 MERCHANT FURNACES GOING DEC. 1 


Comment was made in our review of a year ago on 
the difficult position in which many merchant furnaces 
were placed, and in no respect has the situation 
changed in the past year. Of the 213 blast furnaces 
which were active on Dec. 1 only 40 were engaged in 
merchant production, not counting those making ferro- 
manganese or spiegeleisen. This is 10 less merchant 
furnaces than were in blast on the same date in 1925. 
The Alabama district is in a particularly advantageous 
position. Having low ore and fuel costs and having 
had a fairly stable market throughout the year, the 
Southern furnaces are profiting by the increasing con- 
sumption of iron in the South, whereas in former years 
they had to depend to a considerable extent on North- 
ern markets for a share of their business. 


PRICES ON A LOW LEVEL 


Prices for pig iron were fairly steady throughout 
the year. In the second and third quarters there was 
a slight decline from the levels of first quarter, then 
a slight bulge came in October, when higher coke 
prices, due to a large coal demand from Great Britain, 
together with an increasing pig iron demand from con- 
sumers, caused producers to be more conservative in 
selling. An advance of $1.50 took place in eastern 
Pennsylvania, but the greatest rise in any other dis- 
trict was 50c., and some prices did not change at all. 
A part of the advance in eastern Pennsylvania was 
wiped out when competitive conditions reasserted them- 
selves after the ending of the coke flurry produced by 
the British strike. 

Some rather striking changes in competitive situa- 





tions developed during the year. Cleveland iron was 
moved to Chicago by water, one purchase amounting 
to 15,000 tons. Buffalo iron entered the Detroit market 
also by water, and Cleveland and Toledo iron was 
rather an important factor in and around Cincinnati, 
where Birmingham iron and that made in southern 
Ohio have generally had full sway. Buffalo furnaces, 
meeting more competition in New England than ever 
before, turned westward for markets and at times in- 
vaded districts where Cleveland, Valley or western 
Pennsylvania iron has had the advantage. The result 
of this was that Buffalo iron was frequently sold for 
shipment out of its district at $1 or more a ton below 
the prices quoted to consumers nearer at hand. The 
highly competitive conditions in New England have 
virtually crowded eastern Pennsylvania iron out of that 
market just as Virginia iron met the same fate a few 
years ago. Of the 17 furnaces in Virginia only one 
has been operated continuously on pig iron; another 
has made ferromanganese a part of the time, while 
the remainder were idle. 

An illustration of the low prices of the year is the 
quotation of $17.50 on basic iron at Valley furnaces in 
midsummer, the lowest point reached on that grade 
since 1915. 


BRITAIN RESUMES RAPIDLY 


About 50 Furnaces in Blast—Steel Plant Idle 
15 Months Is Reopened — Prices 
' Tending Toward Normal 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 3. 

IG iron is quiet and prices easier as production in- 

creases. No. 3 Cleveland has been offered on three 
to six weeks delivery for £4 2s. 6d. ($20.00) per ton and 
on January delivery at £4 5s. ($20.61) per ton. There 
are 38 Northeastern furnaces in blast and probably 50 
furnaces are active throughout the United Kingdom. 
Foreign ore continues dull. 

Finished steel is strong and some plate makers are 
asking £8 15s. per ton (1.90c. per lb.) f.o.b. with August 
the earliest delivery. Others, however, are still selling 
down to £8 per ton (1.74c. per Ib.) f.o.b. 

The raw material and fuel scarcity is still hamper- 
ing expansion of production. There is a small export 
demand but little business is being booked as makers’ 
order books are well filled. Baldwins’ Ltd., has re- 
sumed operation of the Port Talbot Steel Co., Port 
Talbot, after 15 months inactivity. The plant has 11 
open-hearth furnaces and plate, rail and bar mills. 





Sharp Drop in December Iron Output 


Daily Rate Declined 8178 Tons or About 7.5 Per Cent from 
November—Net Loss of Nine Furnaces—Ferro- 
manganese Output Largest Since the War 


A SHARP dro} ‘ok place in the December produc- 
tion of pig iron. Data collected largely by wire on 
Jan. 3 show that the daily rate for December of 99,712 
tons or about 7.5 per cent less than 
\f 107,890 tons per day in November. The 


pared with 213 on Dec. 1. The estimated daily capac- 
ity of the 204 furnaces active on the first day of Jan- 
uary was 98,860 tons as contrasted with 105,850 tons 
per day for the 213 furnaces in blast on Dec. 1. Of 
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the 4 furnaces blown in last month, 3 were merchant 
and 1 was an independent steel company stack. The 
13 furnaces blown out or banked are credited as fol- 
lows: 7 to independent steel companies, 2 to the Steel 
Corporation and 4 to merchant iron producers. 


Manganese Alloy Production 


The ferromanganese output in December at 31,627 
tons was the second largest for the year. The 1926 
production at 315,828 tons was the largest since the 
war and compares with the peak war output of 333,- 
000 tons in 1918, 


Total Furnaces Smaller 


Serviceable blast furnaces now total 371. The Re- 
becca furnace of the Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. 
at Kittanning, Pa., and the Alice furnace of the Valley 
Mold & Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, Pa:, have been 
dismantled. 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


Among the furnaces blown in during December was 
one Northern furnace of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
in New York; the Keystone furnace of the Reading 
Iron Co. in the Schuylkill Valley; the Claire furnace 
in the Shenango Valley and No. 2 Steubenville furnace 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation in the Wheeling dis- 
trict. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
December was B furnace at the Lackawanna plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in the Buffalo dis- 
trict; No. 2 Donora furnace of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. and No. 2 Monessen furnace of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh district; F furnace at the 
Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
the Colonial furnace in western Pennsylvania; E fur- 
nace at the Maryland plant of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration in Maryland; No. 3 Haselton furnace of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; one 
furnace of the National Tube Co. in northern Ohio; the 


Sarah furnace in southern Ohio; one Federal furnace 
in the Chicago district; No. 2 City furnace of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., one furnace of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. and one Pioneer furnace of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. in Alabama. 


High Output of Blast Furnace 


A new high record tonnage for a 24-hr. period was 
made recently in No. 6 furnace, Duquesne works, Car- 
negie Steel Co., with five casts aggregating 1035 tons. 
The last previous record was 1013 tons made in one of 
the wide-hearth furnaces at Edgar Thomson works of 
the same company. No. 6 Duquesne furnace has a 
hearth diameter of 19 ft. 6 in., while the furnaces 
which hitherto have produced 1000 tons or more in a 
24-hr. period have hearths of 20 ft. or more diameter. 


The directors of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute voted at a meeting held in Chicago, Dec. 15, to 
hold the third annual meeting of the institute at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., from 
March 21 to 23 inclusive. 


Reviewing “weekly business conditions,” the Depart- 
ment of Commerce places the third week of December 
ahead of the preceding week in volume of trade. Build- 
ing construction rose and petroleum production made 
a new high mark. Coal and coke output dropped and 
wholesale prices continued to decline. 


A steamer, now being built at Lorain, Ohio, for the 
Inland Steel Co. will be named for L. E. Block, . 
man of the board of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago. © 
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Lessened Rate of Steel Production 


Loss of Eight Steel Company Blast Furnaces in December—Pro- 
duction Below 100,000 Tons a Day—Pig Iron More 
Active and Lower—Railroad Car Buying 


TEEL buying and steel works operation thus far 
S in 1927 give no signs of an upturn from the 
pre-holiday rate. The fact that December brought 
a net loss of eight from the list of steel company 


blast furnaces points to a lessened rate of steel 


productior In December, 1925, on the contrary, 
when steel output was growing, there was a net 
gain of eight in steel company blast furnaces. 

Yet steel production in December has been fully 
ip to expectations. Not a few buyers, with stocks 
running off at the year end, sent in specifications 


or shipment in the first week of January. 
Railroad demand still gives better promise for 
the immediate future than other lines, and there is 
that January will bring some part 
of the 20,000 cars regarded as hanging over the 
market to the order books of the car works. . 


the expectatio1 


Railroad car orders in December were the larg- 
est in months, totaling about 8000, including 2000 
just placed by the Missouri Pacific. This com- 


pares with 13,000 bought in December, 1925, but 
was the best month for car builders since the first 
quarter, when February had 11,000 and March 8000. 
The Missouri Pacific is in the market for 36 loco- 
motives and may buy more cars. The Southern 


Pacific will build 1200 cars and 8 locomotives in its 


own shops in California. 

Pig iron production in December was 3,091,060 
tons, or 99,712 tons a day, against a November 
total of 3,236,707 tons, or 107,890 tons a day. The 
loss of 8178 tons a day was practically all in steel- 
making iron 


With 13 furnaces blown out and 4 blown in last 


month, the net loss was 9, including 2 Steel Cor- 
porations, 6 independent and 1 merchant. 

The capacity of the 204 furnaces in blast on 
Jan. 1 was 98,860 tons a day, as against 105,850 tons 
a day for 213 furnaces on Dec. 1. 

In the finished steel market the different situa- 
tion in regard to plates and shapes on the one hand 
and steel bars on the other hand is attracting atten- 
tion. Most large buyers of plates and shapes have 
covered for the first quarter, whereas few buyers of 
bars have done so. The latter have been using 
1.90c bars up to this time and have not been willing 
to contract at 2c. 

More active inquiry for pig iron has come out, 
particularly in northern and southern Ohio. At 
Cleveland one consumer is in the market for 25,- 
000 to 30,000 tons and another for 9000 tons. 
Northern Ohio furnaces are again rather aggres- 
sively active in southern Ohio and Indiana, and 
sales have been made at least 50c. below the re- 
cent market. Pig iron has declined 50c. also in 
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eastern Pennsylvania, New York iron being again 
a factor in that market. 

Last year for the first time since the war ex- 
ports from the six countries which lead in steel 
production reached and passed the pre-war rate, 
the total being 7.5 per cent larger than in 1913. 


World steel production in 1926, as compiled by 
THE IRON AGE, reached a new high point at 89,- 
500,000 tons of ingots and castings. The United 
States, with 48,250,000 tons of ingots and castings, 
made 54 per cent of the world’s total, as against 
52 per cent in 1925 and 42 per cent in 1913. 


Structural steel awards were swelled to 50,000 
tons in the week by two large contracts, 23,000 
tons for New Year subways and 12,000 tons for 
a Chicago bank building. Inquiries were less 
than 18,000 tons. In Eastern cities, notably New 
York and Philadelphia, structural steel fabrica- 
tors are quoting very low prices on building work. 
The landing of 1245 tons of Belgian shapes at 
Philadelphia last week was a reminder of the 
steady filtering in of foreign structural steel. 


At Chicago the demand for alloy steel bars for 
automobile plants has increased and producers 
there are operating at 75 per cent of capacity, as 


against 65 per cent at the low point in late No- 
vember. 


Sales of heavy melting steel totaling 20,000 or 
25,000 tons have been made at $16, delivered, to 


eastern Pennsylvania mills, yet the Eastern scrap 
market remains generally weak. 


A leading producer of ferromanganese, having 


made large sales for first half, has withdrawn from 
the market. 


Maintenance of high wages by the larger Con- 
nellsville coke producers will mean the shutting 
down of some of the smaller operations. Mean- 
while coke prices continue higher than had been 
expected; yet in the face of a stiff fuel cost pig iron 
producers are competing more sharply. 


_ Increased steel buying in Germany, particularly 
in semi-finished steel, has resulted in somewhat less 
export pressure there at a time when our Treasury 
Department is actively searching for evidence that 
German steel is being dumped at Atlantic ports. 


By another week it is expected that the Treas- 
ury Department will give its decision regarding 


eee dumping of German pig iron in the United 
States. 


Lower prices for foundry iron at Philadelphia 
and for basic iron have reduced THE IRoN AGE pig 


iron composite price to $19.71, from the $19.88 of 
two preceding weeks. 
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A Comparison of Prices 






Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


» Jan.4, Deec.27, Dee.7, Jan.5, 
Pig Iron, 5. Gross Ton: 1927' 1936 1926 1936 
No. 2, fdy., FoReseigtie.. .$22.26 $22.76 $23.26 $23.76 
No. 2, Valley Furnace. 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti. 23.69 23.69 23.69 25.69 
No. 2, Birmingham Fam aie 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 21.50 22.00 22.00 23.00 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 18.00 18.50 18.50 20.00 
Valley Bessemer, del’d P’gh 21.26 21.26 21.76 22.76 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 20.26 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace. .100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 

Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. oan e $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Light rails at mill....... 36.0 36.00 36.00 36.96 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 35. 00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
).-h. billets, Pittsburg 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Forging billets, P’gh..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 41.30 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Iron bars, Chieago........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2. 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, New York..... 2. 34 2.34 2.34 2.34 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.09 
Beams, Pittsburgh ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, COIGGG s2ccevcss 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Beams, New York........ 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.24 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


* The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 


Jan.», 
1927 1926 1926 1926 


Jan.4, Dec.27, Dec.7, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Sheets, black, No. 24, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chi- 


CRD GIGR, MMs « oe b4s 460 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.30 
Sheets, galv., No. 24, P’gh. 3.85 3.85 3.85 4.15 
Sheets, galv. No. 24, Chi- 

CF naa 4.05 4.05 4.05 4.25 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh.. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, Chi- 

Ye eee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

MEE - 6 va db th bb Beebe s 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.56 2.50 2.50 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

WES 6 ch venahe ihieaeres 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Barbed wire, galv., Chicago 

es Ea tas os << se 00 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 5.50 $5.50 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $15.00 $14.50 $14.50 $18.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia. 16.50 16.50 16.50 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, Pgh. 17.00 16.50 17.00 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Phila. 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.00 13.00 13.00 16.25 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 16.00 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.50 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... 83.75 $3.50 $3.50 $4.75 
Foundry coke, prompt.. : 4.50 4.50 4.50 5.50 
Metals, Jan. 3, Dec. 27. Dec. 7, Jan. 5, 
1927 1926 1926 1926 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 13.50 13.62% 13.75 14.25 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.00 13.25 13.37% 13.87% 
a ee re 6.97% 7.02% 7.00 8.67% 
Zinc, New York.....scseecse 7.32% $$%7.37% #£772.35 9.02% 
eC SS ee 7.62% 7.65 7.65 9.00 
Lead, New York.......... 7.80 7.80 7.90 9.25 
Tin (Straits), New York. . 67.50 67.00 69. 50 63.25 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 13.00 13.25 13.75 25.00 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages. 
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Pittsburgh 


Steel Demand Improves—Wages at Coal 
Mines and Coke Plants to Re- 
main Unchanged 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 4.—The steel industry starts the 
new year with a lighter order book in all finished prod- 
ucts, except rails, than it had at the beginning of 1926, 
but large first quarter obligations a year ago were in 
no small measure the result of advancing prices during 
the closing months of 1925, a tendency entirely lacking 
in the past 60 days. Present obligations, it is believed, 
are sufficient to engage Pittsburgh district capacity at 
approximately 70 per cent through this month. 

December appears to have been the lightest month 
of 1926 in point of shipments, and as output was gaited 
rather closely to the outward movement, there undoubt- 
edly has been some accumulation of orders. Business 
of the past week has been better than that of the two 
preceding weeks, but in almost all products it repre- 
sents the actual or known requirements of buyers, this 
being evident from the fact that orders are individually 
small and many of them carry rush shipment tags. 
Consumers have been living off their stocks in the past 
60 days and now see fresh needs; it is doubtful if many 
of them yet have very definite ideas of what 1927 will 
produce. 

Prices are starting the new year at substantially 
the same level as a year ago and where they were so 
far as actual invoices were concerned throughout the 
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entire year. Sheets are off $2 a ton from where they 
were a year ago on black and $5 a ton on galvanized— 
in a comparison of the prices of No. 28 gage—while 
blue annealed sheets a year ago stood at 2.50c., base 
(No. 9 and 10 gage), Pittsburgh, against 2.30c., base, 
today’s ruling price. Cold-finished steel bars show a 
decline of $2 a ton, and cold-rolled strips are down $10 
a ton from the prices of a year ago, using the ordinary 
tonnage prices as the basis of comparison. Semi-fin- 
ished steel, plates, bars, tin plate, wire products and 
pipe are all priced at the same figures as a year ago, 
with shapes $2 a ton higher. Large-lot buyers of bars 
and shapes have not had to pay more than 1.90c., base 
Pittsburgh, and 2c. has been the ruling ordinary ton- 
nage price, despite efforts to make that quotation the 
minimum. As there are no signs that prices will be 
higher in the near future, it is not surprising that buy- 
ers are taking plenty of time about entering their or- 
ders and that the new year is getting off to a slower 
start than did last year. 

The pig iron market has lapsed into dullness follow- 
ing the recent big sales of foundry iron, but it is prob- 
able that larger demands soon will develop, since it is 
now established that there is to be no general reduc- 
tion in wages at the coal mines and coke plants and 
those who have held off for lower prices for iron based 
on lower coke costs are likely to see the advantage of 
purchases. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very quiet since the 
recent purchase by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Other consumers of foundry iron seem to have been 
waiting to see whether wages would be reduced in the 
Connellsville district and thus bring about lower-priced 
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coke. Moreover, it seems that some of the large users 
f that grade did not use up all the iron bought for 
delivery over the last half of 1926 and can afford to 
tav out of the market for a while longer. The Amer- 
an Stee] Foundries was able to secure 2500 tons oi 
‘asic iron for its Verona, Pa., works at $18, Valley fur- 


ace. The iron did not come from Valley furnaces, but 
he sale ist be considered as establishing the market 
n Valley iron since the steel companies which sold reg- 
larly have some surplus iron and have a distinct ad- 
antage I ! f \ ( furnaces to Pittsburgh 
strict destinatior The quotable market in this grade 
s now $18 to $18.50. There is still a quotation of $20, 
Valley furnace, on Bessemer iron, but lots of any con 
derabl e ca placed at $19.50. For foundry 
nd malleal n. the large-lot price is $18.50, while 
for sing ids $19 is asked. The furnace of the 
Reliance | & Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., resumed 
product 8 but this gain to the active list is 
ffset | hat the Sharpsville Furnace Co. stack 
vill be it late this week for relining. 


freight for de- 


listrict being 


} >is a] 

00 to 18.50 

to 19.00 

to 18.50 

te 19.00 

28.00 
Ferroalloys.—Consumers manganese have 
een signing contracts for first half requirements, and 
1id that only two steel companies of size remain 
ere No « n f the tonnage under contract 
pos e reason that the contracts are on a 
equirement ba The Bethlehem Steel Co. is reported 


1ave withdrawn from the market, and other domestic 


producers | yme ¥ ligated against probable 

roduction 1 the first x months of the year. Little 

Britis] na f id. Much of the production 

spiegeleise ver the first half of the year has been 

ker I re few important consumers of 

pel ! ho have 1 signed up for their 
27 1 P ‘ are given on page 103. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—As is true in almost all fin- 

ed st icts, t new year finds producers of 

‘ i heet bars with a fair volume of or- 

le contracts. Buyers are continuing 

buying for short periods instead of 

lal ind holding to the sources of supply 

m V last yeal Public quotations still 

re $ P gh, for large ets and slabs and $36 

r sn ! | billets and slabs, but it is be- 

eved prevail only in cases where the 

e! 1 upon regular supply sources. 

Steel and Iron Bars.—Small orders for steel bars 

ve be ng over the past few weeks, and 

th hem calling for prompt shipment 

the on than recently of rolling mills. 

There gher price than 2c., base 

Pitts] 


Structural Steel Ordin: 


iry tonnages are still priced 
th large lots, as usual, sub 
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Finished Steel 
Jan. 4, 1927, 2.453c Per Lb. 


= oe be 





1 689 
beams, tank plates, plain 
I pipe and black 
tute 87 per cent of 


shed steel 


High Low 
‘ { i May 18 
t re Aug. 18 
5 8 ] oO 14 
3 Ap f Ja 
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ject to special consideration. Mills and shops are sta 
ing the new year with much smaller backlogs than the, 
had a year ago, as might be expected from the fact 
that new structural steel awards over the past three 
months have been on a tapering scale and not in keep- 
ing with completed orders. 


Plates.—Mills in this district still have fairly good 
schedules on barge, tank and large outside diamete: 
pipe specifications, and thefe is the prospect of goo 
sized railroad car orders. River barges have taken a 
good deal of steel in the past year, the tonnage in th 
launchings being estimated at above 60,000 tons, a 
compared with 55,000 tons in 1925. Mills still are hold 
ing firmly to 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, for tank plates. 

Wire Products.—The turn of the year has brought 
about some loosening in specifications, and the market 
has taken on an aspect of activity that was lacking last 
month when there was a general tendency to. limit ship- 
ments. Prices are steady. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Standard-section rails 
are beginning to move against 1927 contracts, but speci- 
fications against accessories are waiting on the ap- 
proach of the track-laying season. 

Tubular Goods.—Business still reflects the off sea- 
son for consumption, but there is fairly high engage 
ment of capacity, as manufacturers are expecting the 
spring demand to be good in standard-weight pipe and 
that there will be a revival in the demand from the oil 
and gas industry when weather conditions are more 
favorable for drilling. 

Sheets.—Business is better in sheets, but the gain 
is in the number rather than in the size of the orders, 
which still run to small lots and in many cases call for 
very prompt shipment. Prices show no betterment from 
the manufacturers’ viewpoint, and while the first quarter 
prices announced two months ago are still named by 
some of the larger producers, most of the business is 
at a concession of at least $2 a ton. Automobile com- 
panies seem to have provided for most of their require- 
ments for this month in December releases against 
suspended shipments and in supplementary purchases. 
Not much new business from that source has devel- 
oped, and the low prices at which wide strips are of- 
fered is held partly to blame. 

Tin Plate—A continued high rate of operation is 
noted at tin plate mills. Container manufacturers are 
being won over to the idea of taking shipments in ad- 
vance of their requirements, and the movement from 
the mills is increasing. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There has 
not been nearly so much first quarter contracting this 
year as there was a year ago, but the explanation is 
that in the closing months of 1925, prices were rising 
as a result of the imposition of a new card of extras. 
Current demands are fairly large in number, but indi- 
vidually small. The ordinary tonnage price remains at 
2.40c., base Pittsburgh. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.—Demand still reflects the cur- 


tailed rate of automobile production, although that and 
some of the other consuming industries in the past 


Composite Prices 


Pig Iron 
Jan. 4, 1927, $19.71 Per Gross Ton 
One x ‘ $19.88 
a A 20.04 
ie 21.79 
iverag 15.72 
I i on averag of basic iron at Valley 
a d indry irons at Chicago. Philadel- 
ilo, Valley and Birmingham 
High Low 
6 3 { Ja $19.46 July 13 
Ja 13 18.96 July 7 
; Teb 6 19.21 Nov. 3 
rel 0 20.77 Nov. 20 


Sree reenesennenenenenans 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 

Base Per Lb. 
Pittsburgh mills. ...ccncsvccccsccces 2.00c. 
Chica@O .cevevccese ss Ueupens eireeem 2.10¢. 
| Philadelphia cwnth sais bose eee 
d New We@ie oc ceccsencns geces ee eee 2.34c. 
1 Cleveland .cicisvcsscavnnctecleanee 2.19¢. 
Cleveland, sizes up to 1-in. rounds. .2.00c. 

Biresim@MOND ...<cccunceaees 2.15e. to 2.20% 
Pacific POrts.......eeeeeseeeseeseees 2.85c. 
San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40¢. 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 


Pittsburgh mills...... . .2.00e. 
Rail Steel 
eal) .. ods cteo see eeeeeenes 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
ee re ee 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
mmon iron, f.o.b. Chicago...........-.- 2.00c. 
ned iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
mmon iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
mmon iron, del’d New York...........- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 
Pittsburgh wallh. 2. cc cccsccesastece’ 1.90c. 
Chiesa .accvceebedhaeesdctdsannae 2.10¢. 
b. Birmingham ............e8:. 2.05c. to 2.15c. 
d Cleveland oc cocistvchaneses penne eee 
Philadebebia «i. cscs tbcas ou sdabueet 2.22c. 
Del’d New YWoSWeco cuicccoscsenbewabeteonnees 2.24c. 
Pacific peGUh. cccv cnedsducnbanenel 2.30¢. 
Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 
Pittsburgh mills...... eee ecw bee Ce 
o.b. Chbenme. ... ct cdwaesemdeps cece denesebus 2.10¢e. 
b. Birmaleaghem «o5.dksces'e0 00 60 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
el’d Clevelatdl socccdvavttscostcesiusetin 2.19¢. 
el'd Philadelphia ...........+++. 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
GQ New ZGiee sss ccabecventuenscesogess 2.34c. 
f. Pacifle POPs. .. .ccreccstvvadoutsvas’s 2.35¢e. 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 
gages, narrower than 6 in., P’gh......2.50c. 
gages, 6 in. and wider, P’gh..........2.30c. 
gages, narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 

2.50c. to 2.60c. 
vages. 6 in. and wider, Chicago... .. .2.50¢e. 

Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills. . .2.30c. to 2.40c. 
f.o.. COESRD: cade ec ce sabe aeedeunt 2.40c 
Cleveland <sosconcndéisccocebne ches 2.45c. 
fting, ground, f.o.b. mill. .... .*2.55¢. to 3.00c. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills... .. 3.00c. to 3.40c. 
f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 3.00c. to 3.40c. 
delivered Chicago... .8.30¢. to 3.70c. 
, f.o.b. Worcester mills............-.- 3.75c. 


“According to size. 


Wire Products 


obbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 

Base Per Keg 

nails 0 eves 0. cet Gute veuce awed $2.65 

‘d nails, l-in. and longer............«. 4.65 

v'd nails, shorter than l-in..........+-- 4.90 

sed stages =i. v. ce on scirues ivisaeee 3.35 

hed stapled. 6... soevawebebeneressunae 3.10 

at coated walle... eviscrantebesencanes 2.65 


rr 


xht plain wire, No. 9 gwage.........+++:. $2.50 
nealed femee WIC: 2. cscs ce rcuckeccetets 2.65 

De ene ee 3.50 
"dad wire, Ma. Oi... cicacd sues cenrusenee 3.10 
bed wire, gulw'@, .6 5520) i ieee 3.35 
rbed wire, paimted...c<. ..stadss unenen ean 3.10 
Chicago district mill and delivered Chicago 


es are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
ngham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 





Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on production of 

it plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
\ndersen, Ind., $1 higher. 

Woven Wire Fence 

Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 

b. Pittdburgh ..... sc cccccceccnsscenas $65.00 

b. Clewelam@ (iu. i. essence v cade odeeee 65.00 

.b. Anderson, Ind... ....ccsecsseneerse 66.00 

b. Chicago district mills..........---- 67.00 

b. Dulwth i i.dicc sa becticseuccss denen 68.00 

b. BirmiagRGM: oc. vcccachsncussssous 68.00 





Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb 


2.25c. to 2.40c. 
. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill Riala hia 2.50c. 
. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.57c. to 2.72c. 

9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. 2.60c. to 2.70c. 


- 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... ... . .2.90c, to 3.10c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill... caw ata 
No, 24, del’d Philadelphia...... .3.22¢. to 3.32c. 


. 24, f.0.b. Birmingham. ...... . .3.30c. to 3.40c. 


Metal Furniture Sheets 


No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.4.10c. to 4.25c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade.3.95c. to 4.10c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 8.85c. to 3.95c. 
No, 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 4.05c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.17. to 4.82c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham... .. .4.20¢. to 4.30c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.10c. to 3.25e. 
No. 28, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .3.25c. to 3.85e., 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh............ 4.25c. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-lb. coating, f.o.b. mill. ..--4.30¢e. 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Box 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills... $5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
ik. “Shiva tcenens sv cacnyeuies seskees Gene 
Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 | 20-lb. coating 1.C.$16.20 
Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating I.C. 17.90 
&-lb. coating LC. 11.70 | 30-Ib. coating LC. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I1.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers 

Base Per 100 Lb 

2100* (144% Nickel, 0.109% to 0.20% 
Carbon) .. . $3.20 to $3.25 
2300 (344% Nickel).......... . 4.35 to 4.50 
2500 (5% Nickel)........ 5.50 to 5.65 
3100 (Nickel Chromium).. 3.40 to 3.50 
3200 (Nickel Chromium). 5.00 to 5.25 
3300 (Nickel Chromium).. 7.00 to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel). 3.40 to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel).... 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars) 4. 30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 

9250 (Silicon ae spring 
steel) .. ad ea statu 3.20 to 3.25 

Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.). 4.10 to 4.20 

Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.30 


Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80 


1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.) 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 

(1— 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 0.50 

Molybdenum) ....... i 4.50 to 4.75 

Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is Ic. per Tb. higher. For bil- 


lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 214-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 


manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 
Rails 

Per Gross Ton 

Standard, f.o.b. mill......... $43.00 

Light (from billets). f.o.b. mill. 36.00 
Light (from rail steel), f.o.b. 

ts a cestEh Gala pees sos 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.o.b. Ch’go 

SE 5 hatn sak bee babe ken wokss é $36.00 to 38.00 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
Spikes, “ in. and larger.. . .82.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smalier..... . 2.90to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............ 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes. ; . 3.90to 4.50 
Tie plates, steel 2.85 
Rie RE + tb dt ekewadatamiman< 2.76 
Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv 
% ....... 45 10%|% to %..+11 +89 
% to %.. 61  ; i) tag 2 
My vccvees 56 42% | % inn Gelcue 11 
Ss ae iy Abe eal as 48% /\1 to 1% 30 12 
1 to 3 62 50% 

Lap Weld 
ee 55 48% '2. sities: 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47% 2% ...... 26 11 
7 and 8... 56 43% 3 to 6... 28 13 
9 and 10.. 54 41% /|7 to 12. 26 11 
ll and 12. 53 4014 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Re ect 41 24 % to %..+19 +54 
% to %.. 47 30 aE svevies 21 7 
estes OO. So Seat a 2 8612 
Det bnew bie 58 47% i to 1%. 30 14 
i to 1% 60 49% 

2 to 3 61 50% 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Des cae Ge ee sds'ee van 23 9 
2% to 4.. 57 46% 2% ‘to 4 29 15 
4% to 6. 56 45% 4% to 6. 28 14 
7 8.2... @ 391%, 7 to 8... 21 7 
9 and 10 45 32% 9 to 12. 16 2 
ll and 12. 44 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5% On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 5 and 244%. 


Note.—-Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight is 


figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
eago district mills, the billing being from the 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Ste el Charcoal Iron 


2 to 2% in. | 1% in. .. +18 

% to ba, in. 7 11% to 1% in + 8 
: _ Sere 40 {2 to 2% in..... 2 
3% to 3% in 42% 2% to 38 in.. 1 
4 to oy ee 46 3% to 4% in.. 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Roiler 


Tubes 

Cold Drawn 
1 in. : 60 |3 in. 45 
1% to 1% in 52 31% to 3% in 47 
1% in.... = aihe 36 |4 in aed ees , 50 
2 to 2% in 31 | 4%, 5 and6in.. 45 
2% to 2% in 39 

ar Rolled 
2 and 24% in and 3% in 50 
2% and zh, in “ | % -. & 
3 in. ae . 48 the, 5 and 6 in . 8 

Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net 

ton for more than four gages heavier than 
standard. No extra for lengths up to and in- 


cluding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at me- 
chanical tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of next 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Off List 

Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, — Piiwatklb-ae 6 « 
Carbon, 0. 30%, to 0.40%, base............ 
Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for commercially exact Warehouse dis- 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 
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fortnight have furnished a large! number of orders 
than in November or early December. Prices are 
steady 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—There has been a gain in busl- 
ness, and makers have fairly good schedules to start 
the year, but cannot look very far ahead, as the buying 
renerally is for early shipment. Prices still are un- 


Coke and Coal.—Spot furnace coke 1s scarce this 


week on account f the loss of production incident to 
the observance of the holiday. The fact that there will 
be no reduction in wages by the larger Connellsville 
dist operators for the present has left the smaller 
producers little choice except to suspend. Steady work 


is offered the mer the steel company coal and coke 
plants at the full union scale of wages and at the larger 
ommercial plants this situation is being met by keep- 
ing up wages to avoid the loss of men that a cut at 
this time would entail. It is now commonly expected 
that the Nov. 1 wage advance will be continued indef- 
initely in the Connellsville district. Most producers are 
holding to $4 per net ton at ovens for spot furnace 
coke and $3.75 is the lowest price now available. Spot 
foundry coke is holding at recent prices. Coal still is 


1 ] 
jnyll ay 
aiull ali 


1 easy 

Old Material.—The market is showing a firmer ten- 

dency. Not much consumer interest is noted, but mills 

that recently were holding up shipments are beginning 
o let them come in and dealers with short orders to 

7 


ver have become a little nervous over the fact that 


fferir f rap have been rather light. Bids of 
$16.50 for heavy melting steel by dealers have not 
ailed much in view of bids of $16.75 and even $17 by 
her ! Small sales of new industrial scrap at 
$17 noted. This grade is quotable from $16.75 
» $17 it the ruling price to consumers is $17. 
Blast furnace grades have stiffened. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad January scrap list, closing Jan. 5, contains 


9,619 net tons, the mallest in several months. 


delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
I her distr taking the Pittsburgh 
Per G 
} t ] to $17.2 
‘ te 16.50 
' a Ze 16.590 
j he tee] 16.00 
} « : a ds ( iS 0 
} nd « ! ’ 
' 1 d »* « “i ,? 19 00 
} ; 
‘ 0 
' 91 00 
} 1 ) 18.00 
IS 5Oot 19.00 
y y 1 ni 29° 00 
d y els 16.00 te 16 0 
R R50to 19.00 
M \to I 0 
3 ‘ t 1 0 
hy r 7 t¢ 17 ft) 
He x ir! 00 t l 0 
~ i 1 { ’ 
Hea eal 0 
\ i wi ig ( ( ] 
7 wl ¢ - 
: - 
. > » . . 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Ba per | 
I ( 
i d vv 
: YT 
: she (Ni .o 
t dle ‘ 
I nealed sheets (N ‘ ) . : 
‘ ad hed 2 Y ew 
I ds a } Xa 
Squares and flats 
Band 
Spikes, large 
Smal 
Boat 
Bolts, track ‘ 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 : 
Wire, galvanized soft, bass . 


zs per 100 lb 
Common wire nails, per keg 
Cement coated nails, per keg 


dannnenains sanrerecresearie 
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Chicago 


Bar Demand Heavier and Sheet Specifi- 
cations Gain—Blast Furnace Goes Out 


CHICAGO, Jan. 4.—The new year opens with little or 
no change in the iron and steel market. In plates and 
shapes, specifications are holding steady at the Decem- 
ber rate. Demand for soft steel bars is gradually 
expanding, this being due in large measure to improve- 
ment in the automobile trade. New buying is gaining 
headway, and for the week it is slightly in excess of 
shipments. Outstanding structural and railroad car 
inquiry is large and active. Orders to mills are now 
going forward from car builders who recently have 
taken contracts. This business is timely, since structural 
specifications have been slow during the past few 
weeks, with the result that deliveries have been in 
close accord with rolling schedules, which in many cases 
have not conformed to economical mill operation. The 
demand for sheets has broadened, and users now find 
that specifications issued late in the old year for deliv- 
ery early in January are not receiving as prompt at- 
tention as was given those released during the early 
part of December. 


Pig Iron——A Federal furnace was blown out Dec. 
30, leaving five merchant stacks active out of 10 in this 
district. The lessened rate of production does not in- 
dicate that consumption has fallen off in like propor- 
tion, inasmuch as dealers are making larger demands 
on the steel mill blast furnaces at Indiana Harbor. In 
shipments, the year just closed has been one of the 
largest in the history of local pig iron production, de- 
liveries having been made at a rate exceeding 100,000 
tons a month. Orders are accumulating this week as 
some users release tonnage for shipment during the 
current month. Forward contracting continues at a 
steady gait, although it is more pronounced now in 
malleable iron than in the other grades. A user in 
western Michigan is in the market for 2000 tons of 
malleable, and a melter in Chicago will take 2000 tons 
of Northern foundry for delivery during the first 
quarter. January shipment is asked for by a Milwau- 
kee foundry that will take 500 tons. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
and malleable iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 


1ot include an average switching charge of 6l1c. per 
on Ot prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards 
Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
2.25 $21.00 
N hern N foundry, sil. 2.25 
2.7 o, ae 21.50 
M: ul n ver 2.25 sil 7 21.00 
High phosphorus ee eae 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 
ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 
BK 2 6 s:00e Se eke ee 27.04 
southern No. 2 (all rail)........ 26.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 24.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
pper fr ...-$31.50to 32.50 
5 yr, om. 3 per cont... b. 535735 29 
me ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
per cen 46.79 


_ Plates.—Several small orders have been placed for 
oil tankage material, totaling 1000 tons, and fresh in- 
quiry stands at 5000 to 6000 tons. Specifications for 
plates are at the late December rate, and mills are 
making prompt deliveries. In this immediate territory 
mill prices are steady at 2.10c., Chicago, but competi- 
tion Is unusually keen to the east, south and southwest. 


lili 1U0tation on plates is 2.10c. per Ib... 


base, Chic 
conan Material.—Structural awards for the 
week total 15,000 tons. The formal contract for 12,000 


ae a the State Bank of Chicago building is ex- 
pected to be placed this week with the American Bridge 

















OEM ATTT 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


Rerolling, 4-in. and over.........++++. ~ + -$35.00 
Rerolling, under 4-in. to and including 

LEgHIM, cece ewer teen nee eenreeeeeeeees 36.00 

Forging, OF@IMATY ....ccccosccccccesceses 40.00 

Forging, guaranteed ........cseeceeeeees 45.00 
Sheet Bars 

Per Gross Ton 

Open hearth or Bessemer............0+++: $36.00 

Ores 
ake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 

Lake Ports 

Per Gross Ton 

Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron.......... $4.55 

Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Mesabi Bessemer, 51.50% irom............- 4.40 

Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 

High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............-. 4.15 

oreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


[Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algeria. . .9.50c. to 10c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 669% iron...... 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
from the Camenetci sos datoc<sseedase vase 40c. 
Manganese ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 


Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
moetswtes ...ctsvinbebabowes $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48% CreOs, crude, 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard..........-..ss-- $22.50 
Per Lb. 
Molybdenum ore, 85% concentrates of 
MoS, GolivatGd os ccodcassccascbuas 50c. to 55c. 
Coke 
Per Net Ton 
Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 
Prompt ..«. «9002 4bsneeaeeeee $3.75 to $4.00 
Foundry, f.o.b Connellsville 
Prompt ...scnkcssucueeeendan 4.50 to 5.50 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 9.75 
Foundry, by-product, New Eng- 
land, Gel'@ .4.15s48senes ee 13.50 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 
Jersey City, delivered........... 10.59 to 11.77 
Foundry, Birmingham ........... 5.50 to 6.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis or 
Granite Gis 4: <candeee hoes oi 10.00 
Coal 
Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
WERGS oo kb thddae eee eee . $1.75 to $2.00 
Mine run coking coal, f.c.b. W 
Pa. wine’ witenestabenelee 1.85 to 2.00 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. 
MINS... av ctbeseibbunsscssous 2.10 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 1.40to 1.55 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.60to 1.75 


SITTVEVTFTNTERTINETGINGE IMEI EGAILGLOEESL OT econ nerPI rTM ec es Pro PTs esos. NOAMOSOROROUDEDSCIOS 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Slabs 
Per Gross Ton 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger........ $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in..... 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb. 
CE FZ nin niatinen se oecce lens 1.90. 
ES haa ite eis aka yaad ves Swan 
sk ans pee be .1.90¢. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
We ach Wace baWdibsesccees Jaacee Bee 
* Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furnace 
Oe TE errr $37.00 
SS EE ee ee . 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Dy atedmbusrtein bbiet os ocdeectadonsdasee $85.00 
ty tee eee MEE elas di aee es ue neeeee 145.00 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
ROW 6 csctecacces es Ch ..ccsnathnna $39.00 
ERUD cocdehucesen 37.00 | 14 to 169.3845 to 46.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
BEN cckbubestens $34.00 | 12% : $38.00 
REGS. cunsGccases 36.0 
Silvery Iron 
P.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
OEE scactobinee st $26.50 | 10% ........ $32.00 
TU coctcbadeguece 27.50 | 11% .....0:- 34.00 
Sn e430 ab astaees 28.50 | 12% 36.00 
ue .» dalbewkesates 30.00 | 
Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
Pt Oe uae es kway Rae eee $1.05 to $1.10 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 
to 70% Cr., per ib. contained Cr. deliv- 
IGEN. os co ccccncvtpaasnees kau 11.50¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per |b. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. furnace . .83.25 to $4.00 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........$200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net ton...... : . .891.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton..... $122.50 


Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 
®Common soft, base. .........-+.-ee+-05-: $45.00 
Sevaw steel. .c.cesscvace $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 17.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%....... 10.00 per ton over base 
BR. Oral cs ew ete test 15.00 per ton over base 


*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 
base, $45. 


Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines.........<+++.+«+.+> $18.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.00 
Foreign, 859 calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%4% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines $32.50 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00 38.00to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 55.00 to 75.00 
Ohio . 40.00 to 43.00 38.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky . 40.00to 43.00 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois . 40.00to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri --. 40.00to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


Pommapivennte oc ic isc coe eee aden $40.00 to $43.00 


CD 55 44s J eaccavnntediendieiaatin 52.00 
RR: . ccwe'cctandescnnsamatasuns . 50.00 
Silica clay, per tOM..<cccwcccocsevs $8.00 to 9.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Cietet. | Fihk~ 5 k06 0s desde osadsban . .865.00 
Grain magnesite, f.ab. Baltimore and 
See, Fi, cradcbsbacdcedcase . 40.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
eomGand: COR 6k so Fis ends tweens ... $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
( Less-than-Carload Lots) 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads... .60 and 10 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled 


F.o.b, 


Chrends ..03s canbonsedeseshae tiie 50, 10 and 10 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. ..50 and 10 
Eagle carriage bolts............s.e+++s 65 and 10 
Lag belle. ..citavness cca 60, 10 and 10 
Plow bolts, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 


(Extra of 209 for other style heads) 
Machine bolts, e.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 


Larger and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 
Bolt ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold-pressed nuts... .. 45, 10 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 

Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
5 4.40c. per Ib. off list 

C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
Cappes. ... skstswesepecet 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
Washers® .......... 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag 
bolts is 5 per cent more than above for car lots. 
On hot-pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
coud is ae. more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 
or car lots. 





Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed ap to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 


ig in. and smaller, U. S. S..... 80, 10, 10 and 5 
in. and larger, U. 8. S...... 75, 10, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........ 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 

S. A. E., %& in. and larger. .75, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages......... 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk....... 80, 10,5 and 2% 
EES oe os cacectccedescous ...60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.S. S.A.E. U.S.S. 
\%-in..... $0.44 $0.44 | %in.... $2.35 $2.40 
fe-in..... 0.515 0.515| “%-in.... 3.60 3.60 
%-in..... 0.62 0.66 l-in.... 56.65 56.80 
-in..... 0.79 0.90 | 1%-in.... 890 8.90 
irin weuer 1.01 1.056 |1%-in.... 12460 13.10 
ye-in..... 1.38 1.42 | 1%-in.... 18.35 18.35 
5g-in..... 1.70 1.73 '1%-im.... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes.—Prices on application. 
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Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh . -82.35 to $2.50 
F.o.b. Cleveland “e 2.70 
Pb, CHROME 0s ctnbdsccubues . 2.60to 2.70 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of LAist 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ..70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland .-70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
P.o.b. Chicago .......... 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 50c. 


per 100 Ib.) 

: Per Cent Off List 
Milled cap SCTeWS........ccccccccececs 80 and 10 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 

80 and 5 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread.........80 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A_E. thread, 
80, 10 and 10 
Wpees GOR WNRIle soc cvunesvecssueuan 80, 10 and 5 
Ses. stale. <c50cswsvevvdiccverecstam 70 and 5 





= 
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ane 


Co. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has been awarded 


ji 1200 tons for still supports by the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana. 
‘ sian is 2.10c. per 
Wire Products.—The volume of orders from the 
ti ' bhing trade is being well maintained, and mills are 


{ | raged by the inquiry that is now coming from 


have been liberal 


r ’ } r pu i€! The railroads 


huvers ‘ ng s throughout the past year, 
; I ler e holding up well, particularly 
nerating in the South. 
Bars.—The demand for soft steel bars is slowly ex- 
anding. | iving is gaining ground, but large 
sel A e I against old contracts, are 


The de- 


na 4 tes hars ha increased, and Chicago 


ffering ( tance to the present price. 


rod erating a 5 per cent of capacity, 
vhicl ivance from the low point of 65 per cent 
ite November. The rail steel bar market is quiet, 
S I re smaller volume than a year 
gz the Calumet Steel Co. will be down 
( - Jar 
Mild steel bars, 2.10c., 
- mir ar iror é Dase Chicago 
I C art 


Sheets.—Both specifications and spot buying have 


ncerease le erle | e extended to three to 
five weeks, depending upon the product. More active 
nquit rward requirements is coming from the 
Northwest. Mar rders that were held up in October 
ind November by the automotive trade have been re- 
eased for January delivery. The Milwaukee mills of 
the Inland Steel ‘ esumed operations Jan. 3. Sheet 
nill ction in tl district during December aver- 
ged 80 per cent of capacity 
é from mill are 3.25c. for 
N for N 10 blue annealed; 4.10c 
for N on anized Delivered prices at other 
West ] t re equal to the freight from Gary 
1 t ’ nrice which are 5c. per 100 lb. lower 


delivered prices 
This market 


cept for inquiry for track accessories, 


Rails and Track Supplies. is quiet 


Railroads are 


ng rail mills for deliveries, and producers expect 


ncrease the rate of rolling at an early date. An 
Eastern railroad with a terminal in Chicago has placed 
M00 tor of iron tie plates. 


emer and open-hearth rails, $43 
: ght I ed from billets, $36 t $38 per gross 
’ sr 
road per Ib. mill; track 
nut 90 rY ] steel tie plates 
i 7 YY 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards are |] 


ight, but dealers 


velieve that much of the outstanding business is alive 

and that it w be placed. Architects in Chicago are 

bu n new projects, many of which have been 
nanced. Dealers are making an effort to hold billet 
eel reinforcing bars out of warehouse to the mini- 

mum of 2.50c., but there are still many quotations 
itstandi p 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Prices are steady, and 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Base per Lb 
l ictur es oe Bee 

tee bar 0 6- ee 
R I r bars } et etecl 


5c. to 2.60c 


60c 
10c 
15c, 
65c 
95c 
50c 
80c 
55c 
55¢ 
ivets 3.50c 
: 3.70c. 
Per Cent Off List 
{ : lt 60 and 5 


~ 
p 
wm 69 om 69 60 CO oe OO 


; Carriage b sae eee 

' Coach or lag N "88 ana’ 

’ Hot-pressed 1 Squares, tapped or blank, 

' 3.25c. off per Ib 
: Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 

i ' 3.75c. off per Ib 
: No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 It $3.30 

; Common Ww nails, base per keg 3.05 
; Cement coated nails, base per keg. ot ae 

1 | 
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AGE 


specifications are being received at the average rate 
of December. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices are weak. Orders are be- 
ing taken in this territory at $37 to $38, base Birming- 
ham, for 6-in. and larger diameters. The higher figure 
is holding for prompt delivery of small orders, while 
the quotation of $37 is being used to attract business 
for winter manufacture. Minneapolis has placed 1700 
tons of 6 to 24-in. centrifugal pipe with the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Ellettsville, Ind., is in the market 
for 105 tons of 4-in., 100 tons of 6-in. and 5 tons of 
8-in., all Class B pipe. A filtration plant at Wau- 
kegan, IIl., calls for 600 tons. 


We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $49.20 to $50.20; 6-in. and 
over. $45.20 to $46.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 

Old Material——The market is quiet except for smal! 
purchases by dealers who are anxious to cover old con- 
tracts. Railroad shipments are slowing down, and 
little distress tonnage is appearing on track. A user 
has taken 1000 tons of cast iron wheels at $15.25 per 
gross ton, delivered, and a round tonnage of re-roll- 
ing rails has been purchased at $16.75, delivered. A 
melter in Chicago is in the market for malleable scrap, 
and a user in Milwaukee is inquiring for low phos- 
phorus grades. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Cateeg 

and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 

for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 

bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $13.00 to $13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.50to 15.00 
Sheree weal... cwese'e tee can 13.00 to 138.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings ........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

SED: cw Vk < biks a Satie ad bene 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 16.50to 17.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles 15.50to 16.00 
Coil springs ..... wevececenes Bae 
Low phosphorus punchings 15.50 to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade . 18.00to 13.50 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade.. 11.00to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib....... 25.50 to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Pe OS kk os dan bee 16.25 to 16.75 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron rails 


Cast iron borings .... 
Short shoveling turnings 


oun 


oe O17 01 


Machine shop turnings .... 6.50to 7.00 
Railroad malleable .. 16.00to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable : . 15.00to 15.50 
Angle bars, steel 15.25 to 15.75 
Cast iron carwheels 15.00 to 15.50 


Per Net Ton 
No. 1 machinery cast 
No. 1 railroad cast 


No. 1 agricultural cast 


Stove plate 00 to 14.50 
Grate bars 50 to 14.00 
Brake shoes to 13.50 


Iron angle and splice bars 


ind transoms 


soft 


Iron arch bars 
Iron car axles 


to 19.25 
to 22.50 
50to 18.00 
.00 to 12.50 


ource 
at 
° 
_ 
ao 
ao 
So 


ar Xl 


ee 
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l railroad wrought 


llroad wrought 11.50to 12.00 

1 busheling 10.50 to 11.00 

2 busheling 6.25to 6.75 
Locon ive t re smooth 16.50to 17.00 
Pipes and flues 3 , 9.00 to 9.50 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


— ; : Base per Lb 
. s stee piates, 44° and 
an bee vies ee . 2.80c. to 3.00c. 
gank steel plates, y-in .. $.00c. to 3.20c. 
S rm ural shapes .. ; 2.75c. to 3.00e. 
Soft ste bars, small shapes and 

_iron bars (except bands) 3.00c. to 3.20c. 
R uund-edge iron = 3.50c. 
tound-edge steel, iron finished 
Rotate in. oe Tr 3.50c. 
R . ig Steel, planished 4.30c. 


in cing steel bars 
_ twisted and deformed 


eda € 


} aa teel, rounds and 


square, 


3.00c 
4.00c. 


‘¢ 4.50c. 
NI oo a 4.00c. to 4.26c. 


id-finish Steel, squares and 


pring steel tees ..++ 3.75e. to 3.90c. 

24 bla ‘s tees 5.00c. 
7 4.35c. 
3.50c. 
5.30c. 


J, ~i7 5.30c. 
Rails . 5.50e. 
Tool ste. 3.20c. 
Swedish iron bars as 8.50 


6.60c. 


“HeCEOTOHOHATENUGEOOONORERGEREEL BAHT DSODELOESEEOOSUEROELOREO CONES ESSURERREROEDELEDSSRERSEROROERERREEED 


sheets 


. a8 d annealed sheets 
\ «=? £aivanized sheets 
Diamond patt 


pattern floor plates- - 
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Philadelphia 


Pig Iron Prices Weaken—Slightly Better 
Ordering of Steel—Large Scrap Sales 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 4.—Eastern steel mills started 
the new year with slightly improved rolling schedules 
as compared with December, but the volume of new 
business is not sufficient to indicate that January as a 
whole will show more than a moderate ga‘n over last 
month. Opinion in the local steel trade is that two or 
three weeks must elapse before definite signs of any 
upturn in demand will become evident. 

The outstanding characteristics of the market are: 
\ weakening in pig iron prices; a continued weak scrap 
market despite large sales of heavy melting steel; a 
demoralized condition in the structural steel situation 
due largely to keen competition among fabricators for 
tonnage, with little of it available even at low prices; 
an improving demand for ferromanganese with a with- 
drawal from the market by a leading producer. 


Pig Iron.—A weakening in pig iron prices marked 
the close of the year. A sale of 5000 tons of basic iron 
to a steel maker at $21.50, delivered, was a decline of 
50c. a ton on this grade, and foundry iron has also been 
sold at $21.50, furnace, for the base grade, likewise a 
50c. decline. The outstanding inquiry of the week was 
for about 10,000 tons for the plants of the National 
Radiator Co. at Trenton, N. J., and Johnstown, Pa. On 
about 6000 tons for the Trenton plant eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces came into competition with a New 
York State furnace, which quoted less than $22.50, de- 
livered. Some of the prices named by furnaces of this 
district were higher. Only a part of the tonnage has 
been placed, but the remaining orders are expected this 
week. The foundry iron market of this district may 
fairly be quoted at $21.50 to $22, furnace, for the base 
grade. Not all furnaces have gone as low as $21.50, 
but the tendency of prices is decidedly weaker. Sales 
of the week included 3000 tons of low phosphorus iron 
to the Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa., and 
two lots of pipe iron totaling 4500 tons. The Keystone 
furnace of the Reading Iron Co. at Reading, Pa., which 
has been out of blast since last May, has gone in. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

sil. a : hi bs - atte © 24a Taman $22.26 to 3. rs 


East Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.76to 23. 
Wnet Pa Wes Pees Sewscciuscs ces 23.26 to 24.26 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 21.50 to 22.00 


GT GOGO bocce 0 ¢ Gee sp tos acuvar 21.50to 22.00 
Matleable pie ieSo ihe 4 Peabe~ ane, was 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. New 

York State gow Dio SEE 24.00 to 25.00 
c r bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
furnace). > - $k 6 eb ea cad ee 25.00 to 26.00 


wih. © inte dé sn 8 hab Gilead caueteses* 27.67 to 28.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17to 29.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 

Ferromanganese.—The Bethlehem Steel Co., having 
taken large orders for ferromanganese for first half, 
has withdrawn from the market. The Lavino Furnace 
Co. continues to sell at $100, seaboard. Small lots of 
British ferromanganese have been sold at the same 
price. 

Plates.—Orders for plates were received in fair 
volume by Eastern mills during the past week, and 
operations this week are up to, if not in excess of, De- 
cember rollings. The Lukens Steel Co. has gone on an 
8-hr. basis of three shifts a day. Quotations continue 
at 1.90¢., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Shapes.—With structural ‘steel construc- 
tion work at a minimum, local fabricators are compet- 
ing keenly for such orders as are up for bids. Fabri- 
cated steel prices are said to be considerably below 
costs of production in most instances. This situation is 
reflected to some extent on mill prices for plain mate- 
rial. While some mills maintain quotations of 1.90c. 
to 2c., Pittsburgh, other mills are making sales at de- 
livered prices equal to 1.80c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. The 
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leading Eastern producer reports that its December 

bookings were ahead of those of November. 
Bars.—Mill rollings of steel bars dropped off con- 

siderably in December, but there has been a slight 


pick-up with the beginning of the new year. As with 
other steel products, the demand of consumers is for 
quick deliveries. Orders are usually small. Mills con- 
tinue to quote 2c., Pittsburgh. Bar iron is quoted by 
Eastern mills at 2.29¢., Philadelphia. 

Sheets.—Very little sheet buying has been done in 
the last week; consequently it is difficult to determine 
to what extent, if any, price concessions have lessened. 
On the small orders some mills are averse to making 
any concession, and current business is chiefly made up 
of small lots. Usual quotations are 2.30c. for blue 
annealed, 3c. for black and 3.85c. for galvanized sheets, 
Pittsburgh base. Concessions of $1 and $2 a ton have 
been allowed. 

Imports.—Pig iron receipts at Philadelphia in the 
last week of 1926 were only 305 tons, of which 200 tons 
came from the Netherlands and 105 tons from Sweden. 
Other imports were: Iron ore from Algeria, 5000 tons; 
structural steel from Belgium, 1245 tons; structural 
steel from the Netherlands, 29 tons; steel ingots from 
Sweden, 7 tons; blooms from France, 80 tons; cast iron 
pipe from Belgium, 19 tons. 

Old Material.—A steel company which recently made 
a purchase of heavy melting steel at $15.75 has con- 
tinued its buying, and in all has ordered close to 20,000 
tons, paying $16, delivered, on the bulk of the tonnage. 
Another steel company, which bought about 5000 tons, 
also paid $16, delivered. Yet these two purchases have 
not produced the usual effect of strengthening the 
market. On the contrary, the fact that these consumers 
are now out of the market for a time has removed 
whatever hope the scrap trade may have entertained 
for an early rise in prices. On scrap items other than 
heavy melting steel, the price changes, where any have 
occurred, are downward. 

We quote for delivery, 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $16. eS ee $16.00 
CO I in iach dice 9-4.6%.4% $0 0 16.00 
Steel rails for rolling. . 17-00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 

OOne, GRE - WR «65 6 seals cece cs 20.00 to 21.00 


consuming points in this 


Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels......... 18.50 
Cast iron carwheels..... 7 ithe 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 3 Berm mee... cee ests 13.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.50to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furmeace) ........ccvbene 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WHS S c0-055226 be Scene seme 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

Se MED: he oh the 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

SER. inde onven & bee a6 ceed os 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill)..:.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00 to 16.00 
a ee or ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

WESEEED .. 2.660 bbens 40008 6 bene 16.00to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars..... -. 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel works) . 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
NE) 5.0 ck poop oe Wh 68 6sE 21.00 to 22.00 
Bebe ne ks 5h dd 8 50 dee Rae 23.00 to 24.00 


ln et 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb 

Piates and structural shapes.. 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron......... 3.30c. 
Reinforcing bars ..........eees- 3.30. 
DOORS | a db WieaUs cb.ch ke ddn's ep ens 4.00c. to 4.25¢. 
DOE. wiletas wa n> 0 4 tbe kd kde 6 Card 3.95. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
IN: seks «6 u 6s chee aed 4.36c. 
Open-hearth spring steel. -.» 4.75. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 Diack sheets. wars 4.05e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets. iedee 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
Po BR rrr 3.75e. 
ere 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100- Ib. keg.. 3.15 
Gee, DE SOO ids 2-26 0 bt 02s 0ebo cearnne 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft. 

Lap waited steel boiler tubes, 2-in....... ore 
vec SDS «ta0 ceded Pebeeode mee 38.00 
Scetninas steel boiler tubes, 2-in.......... 19.00 
GO ue 000409 0% < bkbhogs annuities 39.00 


a 
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Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Competition Keener with Lake 
Furnaces Active in Southern Ohio 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 4.—With several important pig 
iron buyers entering the market and with indications 
of an increasing demand from consumers in the imme- 
diate future, competition among producers has become 
more intense A Lake furnace has taken upward of 
6000 tons iron for a southern Ohio company 


of foundry 
at about $1 _ Cleveland, and a local melter is re- 
ported to have contracted with a northern Ohio seller 
for a sizable tonnage. Considerable Lake iron, is mov- 
ing into Indiana on contracts closed in October and 
November. In addition, a Granite City, Ill., producer is 
understood to be soliciting business in Indiana, its 
output not being entirely absorbed in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. Southern Ohio furnaces are holding to $20, base 


furnace, and in the 


5, bast 


past week have permitted attractive 
tonnages to go outside of this territory rather than 
In the belief that melters will 
purchases of iron in the next few weeks, 
local dealers are aggressively canvassing the market. 


quote under that figure. 


make liberal 


The price of Jackson County silvery iron is undisturbed 
at $28.50, base, furnace, for 8 per cent, whereas a week 
ago producers were asking $1 a ton more for delivery 


after Jan. 1. There is no change in Southern iron, 


which remains at $20, base Birmingham. 


) ght rates of $3.69 from Birminghan 
i from fronton, we quote f.o.b. Cir 


innat 





21.39 

Finished Material.—Both producers and consumers 
marked time in the past week, and consequently speci- 
fications and orders were meager. Some mills believed 
that the last week of the quarter would bring out lib- 
eral bookings, but the ability of buyers to obtain quick 
delivery without danger of higher prices obviated the 
necessity of anticipating future needs to any consider- 
Quotations on all products, with the ex- 
sheets, have been maintained without 

Galvanized and black sheets are selling at 
and 2.90c., base Pittsburgh, respectively. The 
demand for blue annealed sheets at 2.30c., base Pitts- 
burgh, has been light. Gas holder fabricators have 
taken sizable tonnages in the last two weeks and are 
comfortably booked ahead. 


able extent. 
ception _ of 
char re 
3.80c. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The award in the past week of 
1200 tons of new billet bars for the addition to the 
Union Central Life Insurance Building, Cincinnati, is 
reported to have been made at prices considerably un- 
der 2c., base Pittsburgh. Rail steel bars are quoted at 
1.90c., base mill, although this price also is not being 
firmly maintained. 


Warehouse Business.—A fairly good demand for 
bars and structural steel in the past few weeks brought 
the December volume of business up to a moderate 
level. In fact, sales were about 10 to 15 per cent 


greater than in the same month in 1925. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Coke.—The market is weak. Specifications for by- 
product foundry coke in the past month showed a de- 
crease of about 20 per cent compared with those in the 
previous month, and little improvement is anticipated 
in January. By-product foundry coke in Michigan is 
bringing $11.25, delivered Detroit, and $10.50, Detroit 
ovens, for outside shipment. In the Wise County dis- 
trict, where a wage decrease became effective Jan. 1, 
at least one producer has made a cut of 50c. a ton both 
on foundry and furnace coke, the quotation on the 


former at present being $5 to $5.50 and on the latter 
$4.60 to $5. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
tiver ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $7.59 to $8.09; New River foundry, $10.09 
to $10.59; by-product foundry, $10.14. : 
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Old Material—The situation is unchanged. Mill 
buying is not expected to get under way before Jan. 15, 
although a fair amount of material is being accepted 
on contract by steel plants near by. The Big Four has a 
list totaling approximately 3100 tons, including 1250 
tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel, closing this week. 
Prices quoted below are nominal. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnatil : 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel........-++. $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting........-- 12.50 to 13.00 
Short rails .ccccesccocesesscees 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaying rails ....-..+++-+++++: 26.50 to 27.00 
Rails for rolling........+++++++5 14.00 to 14.50 
Old carwheels ......-++++eee+0% 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........-+++ 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ......--.++-. 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......--- 13.50 to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings........---. 7.00 to 7.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 8.50 to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron boringS........+.++++:. 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings.......---+ 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........+.- 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad cast........--++-. 14.00 to 14.50 
Pre OWIOE oo osccsascnscces tienen 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........-. 9.00to 9.50 
Pipes and flues.......-++.s+ee+45 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling........sccccces 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed busheling .........+++++-. 5.50 to 6.00 
Pare OO. cas kuasceetaseeada 6.50to 7.00 
Stove plate .......cccecectenses 9.00 to 9.50 
Brake SNOCB ..cvcsccccsccscces 9.50 to 10.00 





New York 


Decline in Pig Iron—Subway Contract 
Calls for 23,000 Tons of Steel 


New York, Jan. 4.—In view of the diverting influ- 
ence of the holidays, sales of pig iron during the past 
week were of surprising proportions, totaling close to 
7000 tons. Moreover, the opening of the new year has 
brought out several new inquiries. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation has entered the mar- 
ket for a total of 1200 tons for January and February 
delivery at Harrison, N. J. The inquiry calls for 200 
tons each of No. 2X and No. 2 plain and 800 tons of 
No. 1X. Since this company was thought to have cov- 
ered its needs for first quarter, its interest in additional 
tonnage is interpreted as reflecting an increase in its 
business. The Delaware & Hudson Co. is inquiring for 
200 tons of No. 2X for shipment to Watervliet, N. Y. 
Competition for tonnage now before the trade is keen. 
An inquiry for 7500 tons by a Trenton, N. J., radiator 
manufacturer developed quotations of as low as $21.50, 
base eastern Pennsylvania furnace, on foundry iron. 
So far this buyer has placed only 1000 tons. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has placed 400 tons against its in- 
quiry for 500 tons of No. 2 plain for Bayway, N. J. 
The Port Henry, N. Y., furnace that was down for re- 
pairs went into blast Dec. 28. 


_ We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 
York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia: 
East _ Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 so sehugenh ake mee een $22.89 to $24.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X f il. 2.3 


ese Geeracene 23.39 to 24.52 


2 to 
3.2 1 8 atlas: =e ah eee 23.89 to 25.02 
Buffa I sil. 1.7 to 2.25 (all 
rail) ; ease nee 22.91to 23.91 
Ni a2 Virginia fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


2 ; 5 note leat tea 27.54 to 28.04 
_ Warehouse Business.—With the holidays ended, a 
fair volume of purchasing from stock is reported, with 
small lots of structural material, plates, and black and 
galvanized sheets moving. Prices continue firm, with 
little evidence of shading. 
Cast Iron Ripe.—The year is beginning with consid- 
erable business in prospect, and a good tonnage was 
booked during the final week of 1926. The American 
Light & Traction Co., New York, has closed on about 
28,000 tons of gas pipe for delivery during the year. 
Yonkers, N. Y., will open bids, Jan. 5, on about 200 tons 
of water pipe, and Baltimore will open bids, also on 
Jan. 5, on about 1200 tons of water pipe. Boston has 
opened bids on about 3000 tons of 6-in. to 16-in. water 


pipe, and B. Nicoll & Co., New York, representing @ 
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Continental maker, were low, with the Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co. next. Inquiries for gas pipe from the United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, and the Conse’ 
dated Gas Co., New York, are still open. Prices « _ - 
tinue soft, but the downward tendency is less in evi- 
dence. Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 
York, have closed on several thousand tons of gas pipe. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$48.60 to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.60: 

3-in., $63.60 to $65.60; with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. 

Finished Material—The close of the year brought 
some acceleration in buying. Makers of track sup- 
plies were able to report December as one of the 
best months on record. Production in general was at a 
slightly slower rate in December than in the months 
preceding, but there was no appreciable falling off in 
the last week, and new orders were taken at a some- 
what better volume than has prevailed recently. Sheets 
continue to show weakness, but most of the new busi- 
ness is being taken at 3c., 3.85¢. and 2.30c., Pittsburgh, 
on black, galvanized and blue annealed sheets respec- 
tively. These prices are being shaded occasionally from 
$1 to $2 a ton. Bars are quiet, and mill operations 
during December showed a sharp decrease from No- 
vember. Prices remain at 2c. Pittsburgh. Car buying 
is supplying good plate business, and prices are firm at 
1.90c., Pittsburgh. There is little new buying in wire 
products or in pipe. Many projects under negotiation 
indicate higher activity in structural shapes during 
January. A leading fabricator reports a larger volume 
of business under estimate than it has had at any time 
for years. Competition continues to bring out low bids 
from fabricators. Two more sections of the subway, 
requiring 23,000 tons, have been taken by the American 
Bridge Co., and inquiries have come out on an office 
building for the State of New York in Albany, which 
will require 9000 tons. The Missouri Pacific has ordered 
2000 freight cars, and the Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring 
for 90 steel coaches. 


Old Material.—All grades are unchanged, with the 
market as a whole showing little activity. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is still being purchased at $15.50 per ton, 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania, with tonnage moving 
to consumers at Conshohocken, Coatesville and Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Claymont, Del. Blast furnace material 
continues moderately active, with prices unchanged. 
Eastern Pennsylvania consumers of scrap are reported 
as extremely severe in their inspection, 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, 


fo 
Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.25 to $9.75 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


CRURRRMGER. - inncos ip > ck ae 0's 1.75 to 12.85 
Ralls TOP COMB. ccc ccc cesscese 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel car axles......... Sci aoe 18.50to 19.00 
[FOU CRF GEOR s- oc bceess Ce evedte 24.00to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 14.00 
POCHS GO oc cine cOns45 6 00.0006 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel mill).......- 9.25to 9.75 
Cast borings (chemical)........- 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.25to 9.75 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.25to 9.75 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam.. 7 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate (steel mill)......... 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry).........- 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 10.25 to 10.75 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron carwheels..........++. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting “to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast..........- $16.00 to $16.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
ors, G60;) ' . cruke teen toetties: 13.50 to 14.00 
Coke.—Quotations still cover a wide range, with a 
given price largely a result of the wage scale being 
paid. Ovens using coal mined on the low wage scale 
offer spot tonnages of standard foundry coke at $4.25 
to $4.75 per ton, Connellsville, and prompt shipment 
furnace coke at $3.25 to $3.50. Those operating on coal 
mined under the higher wage scale are maintaining as 
high as $5.50 to $6.25 per ton, Connellsville, on foundry 
and $4.25 to $4.75 per ton for furnace grade. Spot 
shipment Connellsville foundry coke is quotable as fol- 
lows: To northern New Jersey, $8.28 to $9.28 per ton; 
New York or Brooklyn, $9.04 to $10.04 per ton; Newark 
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or Jersey City, N. J., $8.16 to $9.16 per ton. By-product 
foundry coke continues at $10.59 to $11.77 per ton, de- 
vered Newark or Jersey City, N. J. 





Boston 


Past Year Shows Decline in Pig Iron 
Imports—Scrap Quiet 


Boston, Jan. 4.—The Mystic Iron Works reports 
sales of more than 1000 tons of No. 2 plain to No. 1X 
iron at prices ranging up to $23 a ton at furnace, but 
otherwise business in the last week in 1926 was con- 
fined to a few car lots of Buffalo iron at $18 to $19, 
base furnace, and similar lots of New York State at 
delivered prices equivalent to those on Buffalo metal. 
Virtually no eastern and western Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Alabama iron was moved. No open inquiries 
are in the market, and current business is the result 


trererennirse ' " eenesrrnevenneee os vo rtErnepenennenenaD 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes...........- 3.34c. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.24c. 
oO 6g! rr eee 3.24c 
Tron bars. Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock— 
Rounds and hexagons.............-. 4.00. 
PEAQS BRE SUMOTTDs cc.c ccc cvedescoses 4.50c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 6.25c¢ 
PGRS > hb cath obec cee SSS KEES HOES eee 4.49¢. 
PEE: 6 cdc > od+0 + ease t EO de> tees abn 3.99c. 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage)... 3.89c. 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage)........ 5.80c. 
Premmeere. COGE BENGE s cc a ccccccoeecewe sis 12.00¢e. 
Wire, black annealed..............- ; 4.50¢ 
Wire, galvanized annealed............. 5.1fe 
Tire steel. 1% x % in. and larger........ 3.30c. 
Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and 
CE a inc-cic abet itecesevane v9 0 3.65c. 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases.. 
Per Cent Off List 
Machine bolts, cut thread........ ...- 40 and 10 


Carriage bolts, cut thread... ...-30 and 10 
COGGR GOFGWS ..cccreccseces ...-40 and 10 
Boiler Tubes— Per 100 Ft. 
Lap welded steel, 2-in.. ‘ .$17.33 
Seamless steel, 2-in............ 20.24 
Charcoal ffOn, B-IM. 1... ccc cece cans 25.00 


Charcoal iron, 4-in.............00++++0+ 67.00 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel— Black Galv. 
Se. i, wane ea nee t st 46 29 
Sn, Ds Ala oe katndée ome ee 51 37 
Se, WR bas Vi cee vice sb ve ae 39 
By -Grl, TBs. c cc ccc ccces ioe ae 35 
OG Fee Br 6-06 eee sevccses 44 17 
tr Se: Aree 37 12 

Wrought Iron— 

%-in. butt... ¥% ite — 4 4-19 
Sew: \ WRN sod cts 6 ecdtavel an + 9 
Seen, GR ss cteivnindure wet 14 + 6 
a. Ms & «0 a6 ban seas sé eta 5 +14 
3-6-in. lap ovens e¥awes 11 + § 
Pokey Beas one's io et bee Ue 3 +16 


Tin Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 
Prime Seconds 





Coke, 100 Ib. base box $6.45 $6.20 
Charcoal, per box— A AAA 
ae Scanech «ares — $12.10 
ae Sa eee 12.00 14.25 
Raa. phesicaeae se bases o6dn 13.90 16.00 
Terne Plate (14 a2 20 i.) 
I1C—20-Ib. coating..........++.6. $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-Ib. coating. ......ccerces 12.00to 13.00 
IC—40-lb. coating..........-s6- 13.75 to 14.26 
Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
Per Lb. 
Nos. 18 to 20........ yd oh aa ee tales ee ene 4.15¢. 
Ta Ue beeen een tse cous iveccceeSeeee> went 4.30c. 
ra ae ee ee ee 4.35c. 
Se SE Sheet ceueave ete 6 cite wort. 
on, Be vee ‘ occ tbebeweseeen 4.60c. 
Me, BO isee- : 4.85c 
Sheets, Galvanized 
Per Lb. 
ie, BA ss icc tc Sete sg ceRe Uw HON Gee 4.50c. to 4.T5e. 
ES td © 6 deh o's eewbahed aed 4.60c. to 4.85¢ 
Be, ee i ip Wade eee +6 mece 6 6'0.2.690/e nee 4.75c. 
No. 20 .... tbesneadase 4.90c. 
nD vthndorsees a ctaswhbeae ses tee 4.95c. 
i £ohendene cane 40 0 eanee One 0.6 5.10¢. 
i > wae» v2 ben ad ces tbebdetetexaneee 5.35c. 
Es ie a ss se a a 6's 6008 Oae eo 5.60c. 
DE dude ce rd 06bh6acadbdeneseed then 6.00c. 
*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 
per 100 Ib. 


Pe +m 0007 eaea. #81) SowePeeESe! 


* SLOANE ER ere MReRwETTTEReN eee 
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of solicitation. Furnaces in all districts report New 
England foundries as taking iron per schedule, with 
possibly a half dozen unimportant exceptions. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New ] ng ind points as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo. $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama ee 

a re 2 $25.65 to $26.15 

| I 2 96.15 to 26.65 
I 7 2.2 22.91to 23.91 
I 23.41 to 24.41 
\ 7 28.42to 29.92 

vinis 2°95 to ? 28.92 to 30.42 

Alaba t 2 26.91 to 28.77 

Alaban i 27.41 to 29.27 
Imports.—Imports of pig iron for December con- 

sisted of 817 tons of Dutch and 254 tons of German, a 


total of 1071 tons, the smallest for any month in 1926. 
Receipts of foreign iron at Boston by months in 1926 
and 1925, in tor follow: 


2 Decrease 


ae 8 212 4,151 
Fel in ¢ } 13.701 3.042 
Ma f 55! 
Apr é 6.167 *165 
M 6,179 2,200 
ce 6 3,03 

+.S¢ 2,446 
\ j 1.901 
S 74 0,942 
6 264 4,463 
1,827 
7é 2,694 
6 Os 
Coke.—New England makers of by-product foundry 


‘oke announce that January deliveries on first half 
‘ontracts will be at $13.50 a ton, delivered, within a 
$3.10 freight rate zone, or the same as on December 


deliveries Both producers report a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for foundry coke in the closing 
days of 1926, and 


26, and a big increase in the demand for 
domestic fuel. Connellsville district foundry coke is 


? 
still available 


at delivered prices $1 a ton or more un- 
der those on New England coke, with little buying. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Boston opened bids Dec. 30 on 3000 
tons of 6 to 16-in. pipe. The Warren Foundry & Pipe 
American bidder. B. Nicoll & Co., 
acting for a European maker, submitted a bid of $3.35 
a ton under that of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. No 
iward has been made. Boston has awarded the Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. 200 tons of fittings, bids on which 
were opened Dec. 31. One of the large New England 
anies has purchased 5000 tons of pipe. Prices 
juoted openly on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $59.10 a ton, 
delivered common Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12- 


in., $54.10 to $55.10: larger pipe, $53.10 to $54.10. A 
$5 differential is 


Co. was the low 


gas comp 


asked on Class A and gas pipe. 
Old Material.—Quotations on old material are vir- 


tually unchanged from a week ago. 


Current buying is 
at a minimum. 


Although ingot production in this coun- 
try for 1926 was larger than that for 1925, it is gener- 
ally estimated that shipments of scrap out of New Eng- 
land showed little increase. Dealers report that aver- 
age prices obtained for scrap compare favorably with 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 


Base per Lb 


- f t ind small shapes 3.265¢ 
. +4 hot-rolled 4.15¢ 
Reinforcing bars 3.265c. to 3.54c 


3.265c 


4.60c 
: \ ds 6.60¢ 
N wa) q I d fia 7.10¢ 
S ictu shay 
An ind 1} 3.365e¢ 
lee 8.365 
i o.0 DK 
» , Gee . B.465« 
ites 3.365 
Spring st , 
Oper heart 5.00c. to 10.00« 
. Crucible oveseeske.00C 
ire ste« 4.50c. to 4.75¢ 
ands 4.015c. to 5.00c 
joop st 5.50c. to 6.00« 
Cold rolled ste« 


Rounds and hexagons 


. -. 4.05¢ 
Squares and flats F ; 4.55c 
Toe calk steel : 6.00c 


ces mcr pn neneenenanEn erty 
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those for 1925 but, in view of the fact that they them. 
selves paid more for material, net profits for 1926 
were small. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots, de 
livered at consuming points: 


Textile cast .....scescevccvesess $18.00 to $19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......-+++-. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 machinery cast.......+++- 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate .....+-eeeeercceecee 13.00 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable ....-+-++++.+ 18.50 to 19.00 


The following prices are offered per gross-to: 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.50 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........- 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 yard wrought........++-- 11.00 to 11.25 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 2 ft. long)....--.+eeeees 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings........-- 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50 to 11.00 


Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 


INOS ..cccvsesnssenpesseeer en 8.00 to 8.50 
Forged SCTap .....-seeeeeeeeere 8.00to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long........-- 8.00 to 8.50 
Forged flashingS ......++++++50+ 8.00 to 8.50 
Shartinge .ccccccesvevesscsssmee 15.50 to 16.00 
Street car axleS......-ceeeeses . 16.00 to 16.50 
Rails for rerolling........+..++. 12.00 to 12.50 
Scrap rails .....cccccesccseecss 10.50 to 11.00 





San Francisco 





Southern Pacific to Build 1200 Cars— 
Jobbers Advance Steel Pipe 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31 (By Air Mail) —Outstanding 


developments of the week have been a letting of 1900 
tons of fabricated steel for a fiber plant at Longview, 
Wash., taken by Poole & McGonigle, Portland, Ore., an 
advance of 2% per cent in local jobbers’ out-of-stock 
quotations on steel pipe and an announcement that the 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco. will build eight 
mountain-type locomotives, 500 box cars, 650 flat cars 
and 50 cabooses in its shops at Los Angeles and Sacra- 
mento, Cal. The total cost of this work will be $2 416,- 
000. A referendum on a bond issue of $24,000,000 wil! 
be held in the near future by the San Joaquin River 


Water Storage District, Los Banos, Cal. About $14,- 


000,000 of the proposed bond issue will be used for the 
construction of what will be known as the Friant dam 


and power house. The project embraces 500,000 acres 
in Merced, Madera, Fresno and Stanislaus Counties. 

Pig lIron.—While the larger part of first quarter 
business has been booked, there are still several buyers 
who have not closed for their requirements. It is under- 
stood that contracts for the first quarter are somewhat 
smaller than they were one year ago. Quotations are 
unchanged. 


Per Gross Ton 
*Utah basic 


°U t eer eee 25.00 to $26.00 

Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 25.00 to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.25 


*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 

_Shapes. —Fabricated steel lettings for the week total! 
2455 tons. Fresh inquiry is negligible, although plans 
are being prepared for several good-sized jobs that are 
expected to come up for bids early in the new year. 
Eastern mills continue to quote plain material at 2.35c., 
c.i.f. Coast ports. 

. Plates. —Bids are being taken by the Board of Pub- 
lie T tilities Commissioners, Riverside, Cal., on 600 tons 
for a pipe line, and the East Bay Water Co., Oakland, 
Cal., will soon call for new bids on 650 tons. The 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Franciseo, has 


vane NLU CTELA LOOT EC OAC TORTEREURRBE RENEE RENTERED OER ERERTSHRERENTEREETT ITN 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Plates and structural st ma = ei 
ates % : a ee 
atid Steel bars and small angles... ; 3 30c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%&-in. . 3.90¢. 
Spring steel, %4-in. and thicker. as. 5B.00e. 
No, 34 black gheets............ 0. eu 4.90c. 
54 a black WOON. 6 6 cub ss. c eee 5 1be. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets._- °° °°" "°° ** “or 
No, 24 galvanized sheets. a Sac ankee Sese 
No. 28 galvanized sheets..... °°" °°" ***** 6.15¢ 
Common wire nail base per ken... <..c, 
omm ails, base per 75 
Cement coated nails, 100-I1b, cee oy eee OTe 
Cement coated nails, count keg. . bo cae 3.00 


ome 
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aced 400 tons with two Eastern mills. Only 370 tons 
* steel was bought by Yakima, Wash., for its pipe line, 
. the larger part of it will be wood-stave and cast iron 
pe. The Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, 
‘ook the steel contract. Price shading in plates at- 
racted some attention during the past week, although 
+ has not been general. While most of the Eastern 
nills continue to quote 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, 2.25c. is 
nderstood to have been named by more than one seller. 


Bars.—Local bar jobbers have not yet announced 
their quotations for first quarter business. Lettings in 
oncrete bars have been small, and locally fresh in- 
iiries are unimportant. In San Diego, Cal., construc- 
tion work on the Sutherland dam will require 525 tons 
1277 tons. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Yakima, Wash., awarded about 
1000 tons of cast iron pipe for a pipe line to the Amer- 
an Cast Iron Pipe Co. Spokane, Wash., placed 543 
‘ons with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
o., and Portland, Ore., let 150 tons of special castings 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Two projects at 
eattle, Wash., will require 713 tons; Dayton, Wash., is 
nquiring for 200 tons, and Astoria, Ore., will call for 
ids shortly on 500 tons. Quotations are unchanged at 
$49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock, San Francisco. 
Tin Plate.—The Red Salmon Packing Co., San Fran- 
sco, is inquiring for 6000 to 7000 base boxes. 
Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have advanced 
their quotations on steel pipe 2% per cent. 
Coke.—Two local importers have shipments of Ger- 
ian by-product coke en route, which are expected to 
rrive here in January. Quotations are nominal and 
ibject to conditions prevailing at the time of sale. 


/ 


St. Louis 


Railroad Buys Steel for 500 Automobile 
Cars—Pig Iron Demand Lags 





St. Louis, Jan. 4.—New business in pig iron has 
een light, and shipments have been suspended on old 
mtracts by a number of melters who wish to hold 
iown their inventories. This has caused a temporary 
veakness of the market, although generally quoted 
prices are unchanged. A new buying movement and 
substantial releases of iron for shipment during the 
first weeks of January are expected. The St. Louis 

Coke & Iron Corporation sold about 7000 tons of foun- 
iry iron during the week to Indiana and Iowa melters. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 81c. average switching charge from Granite 
City : 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

3.235 .ccndcithicevevesnnarevnes 22.16 
Basie ...csskadede abeveecstees 22.16 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.42 
Granite City fron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$22.31 to 22.81 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke has fallen off 
considerably, but a revival of buying and*heavier speci- 
fications are expected early in the year. 


NVLOHLCLUENTAUEUNG CEL HERALDSOES ORENRREREOEDRDEDLESOLAED UORENAAOEEDTORODUESREDOLDOUDEDEPUN DOEDOENELEEONES®*ALOUERDYEURLT CORES HSPRESEOTERIERE NORIO OORETARERIEBISN OEY 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes..........-- 3.25c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron............+-+++ 3.15¢. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 
COCs. «ib as Bis cise ee ve << sae ok<tmens 3.75c. 
No. 34 Diack sheets. .. 2c cc cccsncscvccecs 4.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets.........-.-- 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets...........-+++- 5.25¢e. 
Black corrugated sheets............-+-- 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets..........-- 5.30c. 
Structural FivOte  . ...< ccc cecessrevedeoss 3.65c. 
EIOUOP . SURO i oc kn wo welwin's 6.0.5 oe naneoae ees 3.85c. 
Per Cent Off List 
Tank rivets, ¥-in. and smaller............-- 70 
Nace 7s ss bib eek biha keen Rae 50 ant 5 
arr OR ~, o..c pees bw en ee thee eee 
oe 4 ONE Oe Te 55 ana’ 


Lag screws 
Hot-pre ts, square, blank or tapped, 
UE ae oe si Fs home 
Hot- , hexagons, or 
ot-pressed nuts. go 3. 75¢, per Ib. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad has purchased from a Chicago mill the 
steel required for 500 automobile box cars, which the 
road will build in its own shops. This line also is in 
the market for its requirements in steel castings—300 
tons—for the first half of 1927. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and the Wabash Railway are in the market 
for their first half requirements in track bolts and 
spikes. The Laclede Steel Co. has received an order 
for 350 tons of reinforcing bars for the St. Louis High 
School stadium. Structural business is quiet. 


Old Material.—The market continues strong, with 
dealers’ hopes for higher prices the basis for strength. 
Consumers are still waiting for large prospective or- 
ders for railroad cars to materialize and are buying 
hardly anything. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 


St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


OR. BOGS i cs weed ate <bdtie< $11.00 to $11.60 
Deer Se DOMES a 5k 0 0 Siae a aan 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under... 20.50to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels..........+. 14.50 to 15.60 
Heavy melting steel..... ae 18.00to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel........ .. 18.00to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cu 

RRS Pe St ee ae 14.50 to 15.00 
ey ee a 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings.... 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires......... 16.25 to 16.75 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angio. DOSES ok . ook: tees 12.25 to 12.75 
GRRSE Gr Gs ww bia Se SC eke es 17.25 to 17.75 
i ek EO eee 20.50to 21.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.75to 12.25 
re SR i 9.00to 9.50 
ae BO esa eee - 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 rediroe® omat.. ... . <s.0<enas 14.25to 14,75 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.75 to 17.25 
Railroad malleable ......... . 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings.... 6.25to 6.75 
Bundled sheets ........ 8.00to 8.50 


Buffalo 


Open-Hearth Output on Upgrade—Scrap 
Shipments Released—Pig Iron Dull 


BUFFALO, Jan. 4.—Inquiry for pig iron is light and 
probably does not total over 1500 tons. One melter is 
in the market for 1000 tons of foundry iron for first 
quarter delivery, and this is the largest tonnage before 
local makers. Prices on foundry iron are apparently 
unchanged at $19, base Buffalo, for Eastern shipment 
and $20 for business in this district, though there have 
been reports of lower quotations. 

We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b, Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$19.06 to $20.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.50 


Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
PEE 5.64 cn dnd ab nes ene ceo eae 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are beginning to 
show increased activity following the holiday period 
and look for improved business during this quarter. 
Open-hearth operations have gained, and sheet mills 
are running at a better rate. Sheet specifications have 
increased, and there are heavier shipping orders for 
bars and shapes, with prices holding firm. Business 
in bolts and nuts is fairly good, and warehouses report 
improvement in bookings. 


OO ONS HFREN DEN OPEL SET TRRRNDERERLETENONDENG CRED GLEE -#FPECHREORERERERBEREST 4 seneecengens 1 Ne UT Pee emmnsentne® 


Warehouse Prices f.o.b. Buffalo 





1 Se nremene reentenD tneeeD 


Base per Lb 

Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
ee WOR a ook d 6 x tS bee 3.30c. 
Cold-finished shapes .................+- 4.45c. 

D rawkeh e's cables KUED Shee 3.95. 
Me, BE Beek SOON. oc kok town becinc dhe 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.15c. 


Common wire nails, base 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib 
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i 
Furnaces in all districts report New 
England foundries as taking iron per schedule, with 
ys rtant exceptions. 
r g ss ) most 
z % 2. rdded $3.65 
r r from Buf- 
: . $8.77 fron 
' £2 $26.1 
26.65 
{ 23.41 24.41 
28.42 29.92 
28.92 42 
27.41 29.27 
Imports.—! f g iron for December con- 
é i 254 tons of German, a 
t 71 tons, the small est for any month in 1926. 
Recs f y ron at Boston by months in 1926 
° 
146 
$827 
f 
Coke.—Ne England makers of by-product foundry 
ar ¢ January deliveries on first half 
ontracts will be at $13.50 a ton, delivered, within a 
$5.10 freig! rate e, or the same as on December 
z n ecembDe! 
leliverie Both producers report a slight improve 
ner r lemand tor foundry coke in the closing 
days of i326, and a big increase in the demand fo: 
domestic fuel. Connellsville district foundry coke is 
still ‘ ‘ : > : 
lil apie a ( ered prices $1 a ton or more un 
ler those n Ne 


England coke, with little buying. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Boston opened bids Dec. 30 on 3000 


pipe. The Warren Foundry & Pipe 
ow American bidder. B. Nicoll & Co.. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
ons < f ( ( Y 


acting for a European maker, submitted a bid of $3.35 
i ton under that of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. No 
award has been made. Boston has awarded the Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. 200 tons of fittings, bids on which 
were opened Dex One of the large New England 
gas companies has purchased 5000 tons of pipe. Prices 
juoted openly on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $59.10 a ton, 
delivered common Boston freight rate points; 6 to 12 
in., $54.10 to $55.10; larger pipe, $53.10 to $54.10. A 


$5 differential asked on Class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Quotations on old material are vir 
tually unchanged from 
at a minimun 


a week ago. Current buying is 
Although ingot production in this coun 
try for 1926 was larger than that for 1925, it is gener- 


ally estimated that shipments of scrap out of New Eng- 


land showed little increase. Dealers report that aver- 
age prices obtained for scrap compare favorably with 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lt 
S a shapes ,.265« 
F . 4.15 
Re f } o¢ t 54 
Rofir 3.26! 
Best efir i 4.60c 
‘ ‘ 6.60c 
d l 7.10¢ 
\ dt $65c 
a 3.365« 
wis 485 
Spr . 
(pe 4 5.00c. to 10.00 
( r t a 12.00¢ 
ire 5 4.50c. to 4.75c 
Bands 4.015c. to 5.00¢ 
Hoop ste 5.50c. to 6.00. 
‘ Cold rolled ste 
i Rounds and hexagor Of 
: Squares and flats ; ; BE 
; I calk steel ¥ 
: 6 O0« 
: om . 
; 
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those for 1925 but, in view of the fact that they them- 
selves paid more for material, net profits for 
were small. 


The following prices are for gross-ton lots, d: 
livered at consuming points: 


1926 


Textile cast .....cccccecsess . . - $18.00 to $19.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......+«+- 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 machinery cast.:......+++-+ 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate .....--+seeeeeeeecee 13.00 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable ....--.«++++- 18.50 to 19.00 
The following prices are offered per gross-to: 


lots, f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.....-. $10.50 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........- 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 yard wrought..........+- 11.00 to 11.25 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 2 ft. long)...-..--+-e++ee- 00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings........--- 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 8.00 to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

ws Lee 8.00to 8.50 
Formed SCfAP ...--ccccccsccsess 8.00to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long........-- 8.00to 8.50 
Forged flashings ......+++-++++:s 8.00to 8.50 
Ghat coccccewténnescasenee 15.50 to 16.00 
Street car axleS......-cees-ssse8 16.00 to 16.50 
Rails for rerolling........-++.+:+-. 12.00 to 12.50 
Scrap rails soca se ube beeen 10.50 to 11.00 





San Francisco 





Southern Pacific to Build 1200 Cars— 
Jobbers Advance Steel Pipe 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 31 (By Air Mail) —Outstanding 
developments of the week have been a letting of 1900 
tons of fabricated steel for a fiber plant at Longview, 
Wash., taken by Poole & McGonigle, Portland, Ore., an 
advance of 2% per cent in local jobbers’ out-of-stock 
quotations on steel pipe and an announcement that the 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco. will build eight 
mountain-type locomotives, 500 box cars, 650 flat cars 
and 50 cabooses in its shops at Los Angeles and Sacra- 
mento, Cal. The total cost of this work will be $2 416,- 
000. A referendum on a bond issue of $24,000,000 wil! 
be held in the near future by the San Joaquin River 
Water Storage District, Los Banos, Cal. About $14,- 
000,000 of the proposed bond issue will be used for the 
construction of what will be known as the Friant dam 
and power house. The project embraces 500,000 acres 
in Merced, Madera, Fresno and Stanislaus Counties. 

Pig Iron.—While the larger part of first quarter 
business has been booked, there are still several buyers 
who have not closed for their requirements. It is under- 
stood that contracts for the first quarter are somewhat 
smaller than they were one year ago. Quotations are 
unchanged. 


; Per Gross Ton 
*Utah basic 


5U wetness .. . $25.00 to $26.00 

Utah foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
**Indian foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 
**German foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25 24.25 


*Delivered San 


Francisco 
**Duty 


paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 
Shapes. 


Z Fabricated steel lettings for the week total 
2455 tons. 


é Fresh inquiry is negligible, although plans 
are being prepared for several good-sized jobs that are 
expected to come up for bids early in the new year. 


Eastern mills continue to quote plain material at 2.35c.. 
c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Plates.—Bids are being taken by the Board of Pub- 


lie Utilities Commissioners, Riverside, Cal., on 600 tons 
for a pipe line, and the East Bay Water Co., Oakland, 
Cal., will soon call for new bids on 650 tons. The 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, has 


C/CCCL0 8 COUN eeeereeERERRRRENERE eeRnEERRERAERTO NET TNR ERE REET ret 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 


Plates and struct l si ~~ 
“ates and structural shapes........ 
Mild Steel bars and small angles........ 3 30c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2&-in.. 3.90c. 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicke na se . 
_ a Sesto c Gieker access hal one 
No 28 black sheets ice we eo 5 15e. 
No 10 blue annealed sheets....__ | -’ 4.00e. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets..............._ 5 65. 
No. 28 galvanized sheets...._ °°" °°" ***** 6.15e. 
Common wire nails, base pe eee. cal 3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-Ib keen josnaaull ots 
Cement coated nails, count keg. bec amie 3.00 
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ed 400 tons with two Eastern mills. Only 370 tons 
reel was bought by Yakima, Wash., for its pipe line, 
‘he larger part of it will be wood-stave and cast iron 

The Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, 
- the steel contract. Price shading in plates at- 
ted some attention during the past week, although 
has not been general. While most of the Eastern 
is continue to quote 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, 2.25c. is 
ierstood to have been named by more than one seller. 


Bars.—Local bar jobbers have not yet announced 
eir quotations for first quarter business. Lettings in 
rete bars have been small, and locally fresh in- 
ries are unimportant. In San Diego, Cal., construc- 
n work on the Sutherland dam will require 525 tons 

1277 tons. 

Cast Iron Pipe——Yakima, Wash., awarded about 
00 tons of cast iron pipe for a pipe line to the Amer- 
in Cast Iron Pipe Co. Spokane, Wash., placed 543 

s with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 

and Portland, Ore., let 150 tons of special castings 
he American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Two projects at 
le, Wash., will require 713 tons; Dayton, Wash., is 
juiring for 200 tons, and Astoria, Ore., will call for 
is shortly on 500 tons. Quotations are unchanged at 

' to $50, base, f.o.b. dock, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate-—The Red Salmon Packing Co., San Fran- 
), is inquiring for 6000 to 7000 base boxes. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have advanced 
eir quotations on steel pipe 2% per cent. 

Coke.—Two local importers have shipments of Ger- 
in by-product coke en route, which are expected to 
rrive here in January. Quotations are nominal and 
bject to conditions prevailing at the time of sale. 


St. Louis 


Railroad Buys Steel for 500 Automobile 
Cars—Pig Iron Demand Lags 


St. Louis, Jan. 4.—New business in pig iron has 
een light, and shipments have been suspended on old 
ntracts by a number of melters who wish to hold 
wn their inventories. This has caused a temporary 
eakness of the market, although generally quoted 
rices are unchanged. A new buying movement and 
ibstantial releases of iron for shipment during the 
rst weeks of January are expected. The St. Louis 
oke & Iron Corporation sold about 7000 tons of foun- 
iry iron during the week to Indiana and Iowa melters. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furngce prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

E.G. vecvinanteneadamareeees 22.16 
Basle .. .csvacdudtn cesses oss 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 42 
Granite City fron, sil. 1. % to 2.25. $22.31 to 33° 81 


Coke.—The demand for foundry coke has fallen off 
onsiderably, but a revival of buying and*heavier speci- 
feations are expected early in the year. 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes..........-- 3.25c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron.............-++: 3.15¢. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 
OO «ao Bent KASW dda de Osta bOISRSe 3.75c. 
No. 34 Dimeit GUNOGRR. . oinin'n cscs cc caencsse 4.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets...........-- 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets..........-+-++> 5.25¢. 
Black corrugated sheets.............+--- 4.65c. 
Galvanized corrugated sheets...........- 5.30c, 
Structural rivets .....-cccccescccvecess 3.65c. 
Botber PeOOR ic occ ccccceduews peuteen eee 3.85c. 
Cent Off List 
Tank rivets, ¥,-in. and smaller.............- 70 
Nadine or utd wien 3 WEA Ae ee 50 ane 5 
arriage ae gah eeb ne kiaes te 
Lag GE i bis eae ved aie hhthe ss ae ae 
t ts, uare, bla 
ot-pressed nu sq Z.26e off per Ib. 





. blank or 
Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons 3.75¢. Sioa Ib. 
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Finished Iren and Steel.—The Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad has purchased from a Chicago mill the 
steel required for 500 automobile box cars, which the 
road will build in its own shops. This line also is in 
the market for its requirements in steel castings—300 
tons—for the first half of 1927. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad and the Wabash Railway are in the market 
for their first half requirements in track bolts and 
spikes. The Laclede Steel Co. has received an order 
for 350 tons of reinforcing bars for the St. Louis High 
School stadium. Structural business is quiet. 


Old Material.—The market continues strong, with 
dealers’ hopes for higher prices the basis for strength. 
Consumers are still waiting for large prospective or- 
ders for railroad cars to materialize and are buying 
hardly anything. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 


St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron rails .. ieee iMie $11.00 to $11.60 
Rails for rolling. ; 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over 26.50 to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel. ; 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches and gu: urds cut 

ORES. vsi eure edness ; ; . 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad springs ............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy axie and tire turnings. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires. 16.25 to 16.75 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars....... 12.25to 12.75 
Steel car axles...... . 17.25 to 17.75 
Iron car axles........ 20.50to 21.00 
Wrought iron bars and ‘transoms 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought.... 11.75to 12.25 
Cast iron borings........ 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 busheling. . 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 railroad cast. 14.25to 14.76 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.75 to 17.26 
Railroad malleable . . 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.25to 6.75 
Bundled sheets 8.00to 8.50 


Buffalo 


Open-Hearth Output on Upgrade—Scrap 
Shipments Released—Pig Iron Dull 


BuFFALo, Jan. 4.—Inquiry for pig iron is light and 
probably does not total over 1500 tons. One melter is 
in the market for 1000 tons of foundry iron for first 
quarter delivery, and this is the largest tonnage before 
local makers. Prices on foundry iron are apparently 
unchanged at $19, base Buffalo, for Eastern shipment 
and $20 for business in this district, though there have 
been reports of lower quotations. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 


—— : 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$19.00 to $20.00 
No. ox foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 19.50to 20.50 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2 .75 to 3.25.. 20.50to 21.60 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25........ 20.00 
ED an adee6 ee pensaahenens *6 od 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are beginning to 
show increased activity following the holiday period 
and look for improved business during this quarter. 
Open-hearth operations have gained, and sheet mills 
are running at a better rate. Sheet specifications have 
increased, and there are heavier shipping orders for 
bars and shapes, with prices holding firm. Business 
in bolts and nuts is fairly good, and warehouses report 
improvement in bookings. 
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Warehouse Prices f.o.b. Buffalo 





Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
IN 6 6 ut, bo hE oo ee 3.30c. 
Cold- — ES gn U5 bln eels cr otere 4.45c. 

rit h'e-«'s b cudis « «4 Wee's ola sh 3.95e. 
No. 24 Vieck I ne dos nach aha 6 ween 4.30c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.80c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets................ 5.16c. 
Common wire nails, base ee WAR: «600 nde $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib.............. 3.90 





epereAeresemnnmmes.) ot 
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Old Material.—More activity has characterized the 
scrap market in the past two days than for the last two 
months. This is because dealers are hurrying to cover 
on suspended shipments that were released after Jan. 1. 
Some of this material was No. 1 heavy melting steel 
sold at $17.50 and No. 2 steel sold at $15.75 to $16. 
Releases against shipments of No. 1 cast and stove 
plate have also been received. One mill has some un- 
filled orders out on borings and turnings that it will 
now accept. 


W 2 Buffal is 
} ? 15 50 
He melt o tes . 00 to 31 ». 00 
Selecte N he vy melting tec 6 50to 17.00 
vw pho } rus 18 00 to 1° zs 
N 1 railroad rought 4.00 to 14.5 
Carwl 16.00to 16.50 
Macl rnings 100to 9.50 
Ma 4 
\ i d turning 12.50 
Ca boring 200to 12.50 
15.00 to 15 0 
St e piate 14.50to 14.75 
Grate bal 12.00 to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets 10.50 te 11.50 
Hydraul compressed sheet 15.00 to 15.50 
No machinery} ist 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable 6.50 to 17.00 
Ir xls 24.00 25.00 
St xl 6.00 to 16.50 
yy 


+9 4 19 Ff 
ree fi } 00to 138.50 


Birmingham 


Rail Mill Operates at Capacity—Scrap 
Active—Pig Iron Remains Quiet 


BIRMINGHAM, Jan. 4.—Resumption of pig iron buy- 


ing is expected shortly. Some small-lot purchasing has 
started in, but big business is still lacking. Some of 
the cast iron pressure pipe shops are slow in getting 
back into operation. Demand for the centrifugal pipe 
eased off materially before the holidays. Jobbing foun- 
dries are buying very little iron, but stove foundries, 
which are showing a revival of activity, are expected 
to come into the market. Quotations on foundry iron 
remain firm at $20, base Birmingham. Curtailment in 
pig iron production has held down the surplus stock of 
iron on furnace yards. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
furt es, as follows 
Ni foundry, 1.75 te 
N 1 foundry 
Bas 


Chars 


$20.00 
2.20 to 2.7 l 20.50 

20.00 
i warm blast 30.00 


Rolled Steel—Open-hearth furnaces and many of 
the finishing mills have got back to normal produc- 
tion. The Ensley, Ala., rail mill is running at capacity 
Demand in sight promises to support the steady opera- 
tion of many mills for some time to come. 


Old Matetial.—Large quantities of scrap are mov- 
ing, and the market, at low prices, is very active. Con- 
sumers in several instances are using old material in- 
stead of pig iron. Heavy melting steel is still held at 


$13, with consumption large. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
trict yards, as follows 

Ca iron borings, chemical $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel 13.00 t 14.00 
Railroad wrought 11.00 to 12.00 
Steel axles 17.00 to 18.00 
I axles 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel rails : 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 cast 16.00 to 17.00 
Tramcar wheels 16.50 to 17.50 
Carwheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate 14.00to 14 

Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings 8.00 to 8.50 
Rails for rolling 15.00 to 16.00 


Armco Culvert Association 


On Jan. 1, the name of the Armco Culvert & Flum: 
Manufacturers’ Association will be changed to Arm: 
Culvert Association. This change of name, it is ex 
plained, does not imply any change in policy. The 
association will continue to devote its efforts to re 
search in matters relating to drainage and irrigation. 
and to educational publicity for making this research 
known to those whom it will benefit. 
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Cleveland 





Large Inquiries for Pig Iron—Steel 
Business Shows Moderate Recovery 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 4.—Mills have taken a moderate 
volume of business in finished steel during the past 
week. Consumers are now securing shipments on or- 
ders placed in December for January delivery, and a 
large part of the orders that are now being taken are 
for delivery at the convenience of the mills. Buying by 
the automotive industry is still light, although some 
good tonnage in sheets is pending from that industry. 

Most of the buyers of structural material and plates 
have placed contracts for the first quarter at the reg- 
ular prices, but not many of the large consumers of 
steel bars have contracted for that period. This is 
evidently due to the unsettled price situation in this 
territory, brought about by the quotations of 2c., Cleve- 
land, and lower that are being made by a local mill. 
Because of this situation, bar consumers as a rule are 
buying only for early needs. The year starts with one 
pending inquiry for a Lake boat requiring 3000 tons 
of steel. Lake ship yards have quoted on two other 


boats, but inquiries for these seem to have been with- 
drawn. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for foundry and malleable iron 
has become quite plentiful and includes several large 
lots. One consumer is in the market for 25,000 to 30,- 


000 tons and another for 9000 tons, and several are asking 


for lots of from 1000 to 1500 tons. In addition, several 
inquiries aggregating 10,000 to 15,000 tons have come 
from southern Ohio through brokers. The establish- 
ment of a price of $18.50, Valley, on foundry iron by a 
round-lot sale apparently has stimulated interest among 
some consumers. However, others do not appear con- 
vinced that the market is definitely established at the 
present price, and these plan for the present to buy 
only for their immediate requirements. The price situ- 
ation is not yet fully tested in the territory outside the 
Valley district but near enough to that district to be 
affected by Valley competition, but there has been some 
concession from recent Lake furnace prices to meet the 
situation. Some business in Cleveland was taken during 
the week by one producer at $19, furnace, but another 
is still asking $19.50 for local delivery. For outside 
shipment local producers quote $18.50, furnace. In 
Michigan, the price is unchanged at $20, furnace. 


Quotations below are per gross ton and except 
on basic and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 
Clevelar d, including a 50c. switching charge for local 
am Ohio silvery and Southern iron prices are 
asec oO! 


y ’ a_ $3.00 freight rate from Jackson and 
$6.01 from Birmingham: 


Basic Valley furnace........... $18.50 
N'th’'n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$19.50to 20.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.01 
BEBMIOOUNO oc ncvecctss eee 19.50to 20.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent........ 31.50 
Standard low phos., 


Valley furn. 28.00 
Cold-Rolled Strip—Orders from the automotive in- 
dustry are light, and mills have little tonnage on their 
books. Prices are unchanged at 3c., Cleveland, for 
good lots; on car lots 3.25. is commonly quoted. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Two jobs aggregating 800 tons 
were placed during the week, and both are understood 
to have been taken at a considerable concession from 
the commonly quoted price of 2c., as a result of the 
competition of a local mill that has gone to 1.90c., 
Cleveland, and lower for soft steel bars. Rail steel 


bars are quoted : nF : 
‘rs are quoted at 1.75c., mill, for round lots. 

Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 

es Base per Lb. 

Ma.es 2nd structural shapes............ 3.00c. 

Cold-feneet: weeps cecum 3.00c. 

Cehd @uetame om 7 uunds and hexagons...... 3.90c. 

Hox me and b “og and squares.......... 4.40c. 

’ : ~on EN es 0.86 @ oe hia cael 

No. 24 black sheets... 117717711 °7°7#*8 —— 
av bl l€ annealed sheets... ‘ : ; : ‘ , ; 3.25c. 

No balvanized sheets.........4.55¢. to 4.65¢. 

N. g annealed wire, per 100 Ib 3.00 

No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 ib....222. "S48 

» om Wire nails, base, per keg... ....; 3.00 
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Sheets.—The market still lacks strength, although 
me of the mills are looking for somewhat firmer 
prices when an improvement in the demand, which is 
expected this month, materializes. Several Cleveland 
barrel manufacturers placed first quarter contracts 
during the week for approximately 4500 tons of black 
Most of these were purchased at 2.85c., Pitts- 

irgh. However, some of the business went at 2.90c., 
Ohio mill. On blue annealed sheets some of the Ohio 
mills are quoting 2.30c. at mill, although others are 
getting the same price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for small lots. 
Galvanized sheets can be bought at 3.85c., Ohio mill, 
for delivery through the first quarter. Some round-lot 
orders are pending in Detroit, and it is expected that 
considerable business will be placed by the automotive 
industry during the next few days. 


sheets. 


Coke.—There is a limited demand for small lots of 
foundry coke. Connellsville brands range from $4 to 
$5.50 for prompt shipment. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 
are fair, and most consumers have placed contracts for 
the first quarter. Prices on large rivets continue ir- 
regular, and some of the makers are showing more of 
a disposition to waive the extra on boiler rivets. 


Old Material—A Cleveland mill during the week 
purchased a moderate tonnage of heavy melting steel 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Two Large Jobs Swell Week’s Awards to 50,000 
Tons—Inquiries Are Light 


Including 23,000 tons for New York subways and 
12,000 for a Chicago bank, structural steel awards in 
the week amounted to 50,000 tons. A small volume of 
new work came out for bids, totaling less than 18,000 
tons. Awards follow: 


LOWELL, Mass., 350 tons, dry goods store, to F. P. Lyons Iron 
Works, Manchester, N. H. 

DANVERS, Mass., 100 tons, 
tural Co. 

NEW YORK, 23,000 tons, sections 3 
to American Bridge Co. 

NEW YORK, 2627 tons in the following awards as reported to 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade: Chapel and hall, 
Church of the Holy Cross, Church Avenue and Prospect 
Street, Brooklyn, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co.; three- 
Story garage, 233-245 Washington Street, Brooklyn; col- 
umn cores for loft building, West Fifty-second Street, 
to Hay Foundry & Iron Works; building for New York 
Telephone Co., Floral Park, L. I., apartment building, 2-4 
Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, and office building, 1910 
Monterey Avenue, Bronx, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

NEw York, 700 tons, Cortland Street Garage, previously re- 
ported to .an unnamed bidder, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co. 

New York, 425 tons, public school No. 89, Paulding Avenue, 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

New York, 650 tons, Corn Exchange Bank Building, 303 
West Forty-second Street, to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

New York, 600 tons, public school No. 123, Queens, to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

BROOKLYN, 300 tons, addition to brewery, Meserole Street and 
Bushwick Place, to Joseph Gaydica Iron Works. 

MBCHANICVILLB, N. Y., 150 tons, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. building, to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co. 

CALLERY, Pa., 100 tons, building for National Steel Products 
Co., to J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

SCRANTON, Pa., 365 tons, building for Wesel Mfg. Co., to 
Weatherly Steel Co. 

SWARTHMORE, Pa., 100 tons, public school building, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

WHITING, IND., 1200 tons, still supports for the Standard Oil 
Co., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

CHICAGO, 12,000 tons, building for the State Bank of Chicago, 
to American Bridge Co. 

CHICAGO, 600 tons, Farwell Building, to Hansell-Elcock Co., 
Chicago. 

NEW TrIerR, MINN., 750 tons, addition to high school, to A. 
Bolter’s Sons, Chicago. 

St. Josep, Mo., 150 tons, building for Insoboard Co., to 5t. 
Joseph Structural Steel Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE, 140 tons, Portland Electric Power Co., to 

Austin Co. 


school, to New England Struc- 


and 4, route 101, subway, 
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and blast furnace scrap. The market is firm on those 


grades. Dealers are paying $11.25 to $11.50 for bor- 
ings and turnings, or about 25c. higher than a few 
weeks ago, and $14.50 to $14.75 for heavy melting steel 
to cover their new Cleveland orders. Not much scrap 
is being offered. Cold weather and snow have inter- 
fered with shipments. Generally the market has a 
rather firm tone at present price levels. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ 
yards in Cleveland: 


Heavy melting steel No. 1....... $14.50 to $14.75 
Heavy melting steel No. 2....... 14.00 to 14.50 


Railroad grate bars...........+:. 
Stove plate 
Pipes and flueS.......seeceveses 


SN Oe PO on dcaccccdsees 16.25to 16.50 
eee EP Seo Keane cecnecr aang 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 
Sty GE 46 55. he dens oho ek> 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00to 16.50 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast irOm DOPEESB. . 2c cccccceces 11.25 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.25to 11.50 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00to 12.50 
Steel axle turnings............. 12.50 to 13.00 
NS RE ee eer 16.00 to 16.50 
ee: Se cco vcween bas 12.00to 12.50 
SO, EC hh Seta ens wens 11.25 to 11.50 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. and 
or ES Sn ee 11.50 to 12.00 
12.50 
12.50 
10.50 


LONGVIEW, WASH., 1900 tons, plant for the Longview Fibre 
Co., to Poole & McGonigle, Portland, Ore. 

YAKIMA, WASH., 370 tons, pipe line, to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

OAKLAND, CAL., 105 tons, Alameda County 
Grand Avenue and Harrison Street, to 
Works, Oakland. 

SaN Francisco, 450 tons, apartment building on Eddy Street, 
to Golden Gate Iron Works, San Francisco. 

SAN FRANciscO, 400 tons, for Standard Oil Co. of California, 
to two Eastern mills. 


War Memorial, 
Herrick Iron 


Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 


MIDDLETOWN, CoNnN., 300 tons, dormitory, Wesleyan College. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 800 tons, highway bridge. 

New Britain, Conn., 400 tons, parochial school. 

ALBANY, N. Y., 9000 tons, State office building. 

LINDEN, N. J., 400 tons, factory building, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 

HUBBARD, OHIO, 2200 tons, new plant for Valley Mold & 
Iron Co. 

BaATrLe Creek, MicH., 1200 tons, sanitarium. 

MapIson, WIs., 300 tons, post office. 

MISSOULA, MoNnT., 150 tons, post office. 

Riversipe, Ca., 600 tons, pipe line, Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners; bids being taken. 

PORTLAND, ORE., 1000 tons, Paramount Theater. 

TACOMA, WASH., 1000 tons, Paramount Theater. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has ordered 2000 
freight cars. Its inquiry called for more than 3200 
cars, but no disposition has been made of the remain- 
der. This road is inquiring for 36 locomotives. The 
week’s business in railroad equipment follows in detail: 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 2000 freight cars, of 
which 500 box cars and 500 automobile and furniture cars 
will be built by the American Car & Foundry Co., 750 40- 
ton automobile cars by the Mount Vernon Car & Mfg. Co. 
and 250 steel hopper cars by the Standard Steel Car Co. 
This railroad is also inquiring for 25 8-wheel switch engines, 
5 Mountain type and 6 Pacific type locomotives. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has placed 15 steel 
baggage coaches and 4 passenger-baggage coaches with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. ' 

The Pennsylvania has placed 16 motor-passenger suburban 
coaches for Hudson & Manhattan service with an unnamed 
builder. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is inquiring for 95 steel coaches, 
including 50 passenger coaches, 15 combination passenger and 
baggage coaches, 15 baggage coaches, 10 15-ft. mail compart- 
ment cars and 5 30-ft. mail compartment cars. 

The Atlantic Tank Car Co. has purchased 100 ballast cars 
from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has placed five dining cars with the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 
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NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 


The . e copper, New York : 
: Electrolytic copper, N. Y.* 
i Week's ee oe 


; t, New York 
eam Prices ead, New York 
i, St. Lou 
: Cents per Pound 7 New Yor! 
for Zit st, Louis 


Early Delivery 


ily 


New YorK, Jan. 3.—As the new year starts 
he markets are all quiet. Cheerfulness pervades 
hem and the expectation is for a good 

ear. Demand for all metals the past week has 


Price 


copper al a 


bee very light. 


rkets except 


firmness rules 


zinc. 


Copper.—The feature of the past yeal in prices has 


been a gradually declining market in the closing weeks 

electrolytic selling on Dec. 31 at the lowest price fot 
the 12 months. High production handicaps the indus 

try as it enters the new year, but confidence is strong 
hat good business is ahead The past week has wit 

ness¢ it little buying and demand has been satisfied 
it @ ally declining prices. Electrolytic copper is 
btainable at 13.25c., delivered in the Connecticut Val- 
eV On Dec. 28 the quotation of ( opper Exporters, Inc., 
Ni é ed from 13.95c. to 13.85 c.i.f. Hamburg. 
Lake coppe1 quoted at 13.50c., delivered. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop 


er for the month of December, based on daily quota 

n THE IRON AGE, was 13.69c., delivered. The 

verage price of electrolytic copper was 13.28c., refin 
delivered. 

rin.—With consumers not entirely covered for Jan- 

ary and February, and with only one-third to one- 

alf heir requirements for March provided for, con- 


r 
arly this 


ictivity is looked for earl year. Last 
ver S quiet one with the total sales esti- 
mated at about 800 tons. The largest business was 
: lont Dec. 28 when 400 to 500 tons changed hands, 
with t 200 tons sold on Dec. 29. On other days 
e market was almost stagnant. Consumers took 
me metal, but dealers bought the bulk. Today, Mon- 
; lay, about 150 tons was sold with London dealers the 
rincipal buyers. Spot Straits tin was quoted today 
t 67.50 New York. Deliveries into American con- 
sumption in December were 6505 tons with 1909 tons 
n stock and landing on Dec. 31. The world’s visible 
ipply increased 1069 tons during December, bringing 
the total on Dec. 31 to 16.326 tons as against 18.024 
tons at the close of 1925 
Zinc.—The competition for the light business which 
Metals from New York Warehouse 
69 00 t 70.00. 
0 » 72.00 
.14.50¢ 
( pper ‘ t ..14 25¢ 
pper, casting . -13.75¢ 
Z slat 7.75¢c. to 8.25c 
‘ An g &.40c.to 8&.90c. 
/ d. bar 10.90c. to 11.90¢ 
\ntimony, As 14.50c. to 15.50c 
4 um, N for remelting (guar- 
inteed over 99 ; nt pure) .29.00c. to 30.00c 
Babbitt metal n grade .30.00c. to 40.00¢ 
Solds 13.00c. to 44.00 
a ; 
oF Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 
Delivered P es, Base per Lb. 





\ : High } 18.62 %c. to 19.62%ec 
7 Coppe rolled 22.25c. to 23.25¢ 
Copper, cold rolled 4 oz. and heavier, 
f 24.50c. to 25.50« 
Neamless 7 bes 
j ( B ass 23.50c. to 24.50c 
' Coppe 24.25c. to 25.25c 
4 ; Brazed B as Tubes 26.6216c. to 27.62%ec 
Brass Rods 16.37 tec. to 17.37 tec. 
' : From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb. 
: Zine sheets (No. 9). casks 12.75c. to 13.00c 
: oe Zine sheets, ope .13.25c. to 13.50c. 
; iva wien 2 
| seveoeoeseesnsvocernonsevavesouegnevensen evecesnensanserepeeeneesessnsenns 
ne i 


red price 4<« 
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Jan.3 Dec.31 Dec. 30 Dec. 29 Dec, 28 
13.50 13.50 13.50 13.62% 13.62% : 
13.00 13.00 13.05 13.12% 13.25 = 
67.50 66.87% 67.25 66.62% 66.37% 
7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 7.80 ieee’ 
7.62% 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 wit 
7.32% 7.32% 7.35 7.37% 7.37% 
7.02% 7.02% 7.00 6.97% 6.97% 


higher 


is being offered has been fairly keen and prices have 
eased off slightly. The 7c. St. Louis level has been 
broken through and prime Western for early delivery 
has sold in some quarters at 6.97%c., which is equiva- 
lent to 7.32%c., New York. . 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and Chinese metal 
for spot delivery is quoted at 13c., New York, duty paid, 


for spot and future shipment. 
Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 
(Prices Cover Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 
City Limits) 
Sheets Base per Lb 
High brass cece ce 0s 0-00 ee 18 %c. 
Copper, hot rolled .......<s«caneuseeee 22.00c 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier. .24.25c 
Zine 


Le ad, wide 
Seamless Tubes 


Brass 


Ney 
ype 
] ! 


d Brass Tubes ees Oe. 
B s Rods ; » o's bua pene 16%c. 


Voervuare ce euec eons ueeenanpneananaa nanennn ty 


Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 


charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses 


Y 
} 
‘ 





Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible 10.75¢e. 12.50c. 
Copper, heavy and wire 10.50¢ 11.50c. 
Copper, light and bottoms 8.75¢ 10.25c. 
Brass 6.50c¢ 8.00c. 
Bras 5.75e 7.25c. 
Heavy ompositior 8.25c. 9.75¢. 
No, 1 brass turnings &.00¢ 8.50c. 
No. 1 rass or composi 
tion turnings 7.75¢ 8.75c. 
Lead, heavy 6.50¢ 7.00c. 
Le ad, tea 4.75¢ 5.50c. 
Zinc + . 4.25¢ 4.75¢ 
Sheet aluminun 15.00c 17.00¢ 
Cast aluminun 15.00c. 17.00c 


LIN NeEDONNEEERREER ENERO ERERD ARID OORET HPD SENBENL HO 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper products and 
on zinc sheets have not changed since Nov. 25 and Dec. 8 
respectively. Lead full sheets were reduced %c. last 
week and are now quoted at 11.50c. to 11.75c. 


On Copper and Brass Products, Freight up to 
‘oc. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 


of 500 Lb. or Over 


Sheets 

High brass 

ij OE ska nk Kwien ewes oe d c. 

Copper, met velles.....< .<..2.2 2 oe 

BMS sc. 5. * Se 

Lead (full sheets) .11.50c. to 11.75. 
Seamless Tubes 

High brass = 23.50c 

RANE nose ccevcnwnba pe va gee 24.25¢c. 
Rods 

High brass 

Naval brass g 0 ooh ea ct 1s izite. 
Wire ; os: ; 

Copper 

Riigm braes .... ica css sc cn eee 1842 c 
Copper  Rolie.......... 2 ee 


** . . c. 
Brazed Brose Tubing... .....°..2..7°7: Sean 
Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


The carload frei i 
2 ght rat 
nations east of the olenh iia 


rate is allo to desti- 
eiewat a _ Mississippi River and also 
: o St. Lowis on shipments to destina- 
tons west of that river. 


Sheets. 0 to 10 . ° 
‘ gage, 3 
Tubes, base ' es 


Machine meag 7777117 *teeeesesesenne 48.00c. 
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price charts, 


Monthly Averages Computed from the Weekly Market 
Quotations of THE IRON AGE in the 
Period of 1911 to 1926 


in which plotted lines indicate the 


tT this issue of THE IRON AGE are our two colored 


course of prices for pig iron, billets, scrap and 
leading forms of finished iron and steel and non-fer- 
rous metals in the 14 years ended with 1926. 


January 
February 


March .... ‘J 
ADOT uses 


May 


SURO . lees 


TUR. on vane 
August .... 


September 


October .... 
November .... 
December .... 


iverage 


January 
February 


March Ys: 


i AP 
AUSUSE: cc 


September 


yetober .... 


November 
December 


Average 


January 
february 
March 


August ewes 


September 
Ictober .. 
November 
December 

i verage 


1911 


. - $15.90 


15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 


' 15.90 


15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.44 
15.00 
15.03 


15.71 


1912 


$15.05 
14.90 
15.09 
15.15 
15.13 
15.15 
15.20 
15.46 
16.15 


The 


Iron and Steel Prices for Sixteen Years 


diagrams are based on monthly averages of prices 
quoted week by week in our market reports from the 


leading selling centers. 


In the tables following are 
the monthly average prices of more than 80 products, 
including those on which the charts are based. 


Bessemer Pig. Iron at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton (2240 Ib.) 


1913 


$18.15 
18.15 


1914 


$14.96 
15.09 


1915 


$14.59 
14.55 
14.55 
14.55 
14.59 
14.70 


14.95 
15.95 
16.85 
16.95 


1916 


$21.58 
21.51 
21.75 
21.95 
21.95 
21.95 


21.95 
21.95 
22.26 
24.08 
30.15 
35.68 


23.90 


Basic Pig Iron, f.o.b. Mahoning 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


het = ‘= 35 me 41 “7 50 $12.50 $17.81 
2.25 16.30 13.19 12.50 


1911 


. $15.50 


15.50 
15.50 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


14.87 
14.50 
14.50 
14.46 
14.09 
14.00 


14.83 


12: 81 
13.00 
13.00 
13.12 


13.40 
13.94 
14.37 
15.98 
16.37 
16.50 


13.92 


16.11 
15.87 
15.15 
14.50 


14.37 
14.06 
14.00 
13.90 
13.09 
12.71 


14.71 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.81 
12.48 
12.50 


12.87 


17.69 

18.20 
18.13 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 
18.00 
18.31 
19.88 
25.10 
30.00 


19.76 


1917 


1918 


$35.95 $37.25 
37.25 


35.95 
37.70 
42.20 
45.15 
54.70 


57.45 
54.75 
48.03 
37.25 
37.25 
37.25 


53.64 


or Shenango 


1917 


37.25 
36.15 
36.15 
36.38 


36.60 
36.60 
36.60 
36.60 
36.60 
36.60 


36.67 


1918 


$30.00 $33.00 


30.00 
32.25 
38.75 
41.60 
48.75 


52.50 
51.20 
42.75 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


38.90 


33.00 
33.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


$2.50 


Local No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Chicago 


1912 


$14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.50 
14.50 


14.70 
15.37 
16.00 
17.00 
17.75 
18.00 


15.32 


1913 


$17.90 
17.31 
17.25 
17.00 
16.00 
15.62 


14.70 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
14.87 
14.30 


15.83 


1914 


$13.75 
14.00 
14.25 
14.25 
14.06 
13.69 


13.75 
13.69 
13.25 
12.94 
12.56 
13.00 


13.60 


1915 


$13.00 
13.00 
12.95 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.44 
13.90 
14.63 
17.13 
18.10 


15.01 


1916 


$18.50 
18.50 
18.70 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 


19.00 
18.40 
18.13 
19.63 
25.80 
29.50 


20.26 


1917 


1918 


$30.00 $33.00 


32.00 
36.00 
39.25 
43.80 
51.00 


55.00 
55.00 
54.67 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


41.31 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 


83.25 


1919 1920 1921 1922 
$33.60 $40.00 $33.96 $21.56 
33.60 42.90 31.46 21.46 
32.54 43.40 28.16 21.46 
29.35 43.60 26.96 22.59 
29.35 44.03 26.16 26.36 
29.35 44.80 24.71 26.96 
29.35 47.15 22.84 26.77 
29.35 49.11 21.96 29.96 
29.35 50.46 21.96 35.27 
29.35 49.16 21.96 35.17 
31.26 41.10 21.96 33.52 
36.65 36.96 21.96 29.90 
$1.09 44.39 25.34 27.58 


1923 
$29. 27 


Valley Furnace, per Gross Ton 


1919 
$30.00 


bot 
oo 


ou" 
> mesa L449 


ne CHOnoHoHOHS ppd? 
a Ge orororor owe 


<2 PWNS ¢ 


1920 
$37.40 
42.25 
41.50 
42.40 
43.25 
44.00 
45.85 
48.10 
48 50 
43.75 
36.50 
33.00 


42.21 


1921 
$30. 00 


(at Furnace), per 


1919 
$31.00 

31.00 

29.8 


= 
an 


ts 

> _ . 
1044-9 ~’-l-) 
RSoorcie creo 


38.75 


Standard Brands Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X Foundry Pig 


January rr 


February 
March 


July . 
August ; 
September 
xctober .. 
November 
December 
Average 


1911 


$15.50 
15.50 
15.50 


1911 


1912 


Southern 


1912 
$13.25 

13.31 

13.50 


1913 


$18.25 
18.25 
17.77 
17.40 
16.75 
16.19 


15.60 
15.60 
15.83 
15.95 
15.56 
15.20 


16.53 


1913 


$16.95 
16.69 


1914 


$14.65 
14.94 


14.50 
14.25 


14.73 


No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Cincinnati, 


1914 


$13.88 
13.81 


1915 


$14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 


14.31 
14.94 
16.00 
16.25 
17.12 
19.05 


15.26 


1915 


1916 


$19.94 
20.00 
20.05 
20.50 
20.50 
19.94 


19.75 
19.55 
19.50 
20.31 
24.90 
29.25 


21.18 


1916 


$17.90 
17.90 
17.90 
17.90 


1917 1918 1919 
$30.10 $34.25 $36.15 
$1.88 34.25 36.15 
37.31 34.25 34.39 
41.38 34.25 31.90 
43.60 34.25 30.70 
48.19 34.29 29.50 
53.13 34.40 29.08 
63.00 34.40 29.60 
51.67 34.40 30.70 
34.25 38.85 32.10 
34.26 39.15 35.35 
34.25 39.15 40.10 
$1.08 35.49 32.98 


1917 


1918 


$26.10 a. 90 
27. 35.90 





35.90 
35.90 
35.90 
36.08 


36.60 
36.60 
36.60 
37.60 
37.60 
37.60 


36.52 


1919 


$34.60 
34.60 
33.54 
30.65 
29.85 
28.39 


28.35 
30.40 
31.25 
31.60 
34.35 
38.60 


$2.16 


1920 
$40.00 
42.25 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.40 
45.25 
46.00 
46.00 
44.50 
39.40 
34.50 


42.53 


1921 
$31.50 

29.00 

25.60 


1922 
$18.15 


17.75 
17.94 
20.00 
24.60 
25.00 


24.25 
26.60 
32.63 
30.90 
27.75 
24.81 
24.20 


Gross 
1922 

$18.90 
19.00 
20.00 
20.50 


22.60 
23.25 


24.25 
28.60 
32.00 
31.40 
29.75 
28.00 


24.85 


1923 
$25.80 
26.25 
30.13 
31.05 
29.00 
27.38 
25.10 
24.75 
24.88 
23.50 
20.88 
21.00 


25.81 


Ton 


1923 
$28.90 
29.75 
31.25 
32.00 
32.00 
$1.25 


27.90 
27.00 
26.75 
25.00 
23.13 
23.00 


28.16 


1924 


$24.76 
25.26 
25.14 
24.56 
23.89 
22.89 


21.96 
21.76 
21.76 
21.76 
22.13 
23.66 


23.29 


1924 


$23.70 
24.50 
24.38 
24.10 


1925 
$24.64 
24.51 


1925 


5 $22.00 


22.00 
21.30 
20.13 
18,81 
18.05 


18.00 
18.00 
18.30 
18.63 
19.88 
20.00 


19.59 


1925 


$24.00 
24.00 
23.80 
22.50 
21.13 
20.30 


20.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.63 
22.75 
23.00 


22.09 


Iron at Philadelphia, per Gross Ton 


1920 


$44.10 
45.10 
45.53 
46.85 
47.10 
47.15 


48.15 
51.96 
53.51 
52.53 
44.99 
35.54 


46.88 


1920 


$41.80 
43.60 


1921 


$33.34 
31.09 
27.59 
26.26 
25.71 
25.50 
23.55 
20.64 
21.22 
22.23 
22.74 
21.82 


25.14 


1921 
$36.75 
32.62 
29.80 
28.00 
26.70 
26.38 


1922 

$21.34 
21.09 
21.26 
23.62 
26.09 
27.06 
27.92 
32.26 
34.83 
32.54 
30.39 
28.86 


27.27 


1922 


$20.70 
20.00 


1923 


$29.76 
30.01 
32.30 
32.95 
32.76 
30.76 
27.68 
25.89 
26.26 
24.04 
23.01 
24.26 


28.31 


per Gross Ton 


1923 


$27.45 
28.68 


1924 
$24.11 
2 


1925 
$25.01 


1925 
$24.05 


1926 
$20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
18.63 
18.38 
18.00 


1926 


$23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.63 
21.10 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


21.64 


or 


MO A 


114 


Mahoning 


Janu 
Febru 
Mari 


May 


Janu 
Febr 


Mar 
Apr 


Ju 


Aug 
Septe 
Octobe 


November 


January 
February 
Mar I 
Apri 

a 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


November 


December 
Average 


No. 


ve 
fn eh ek ed et et at et at pet 


2 Foundry Pig lron at Cleveland. (Dp, 


A 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron at 


No. 2 


rot 


ror 


ay 


- Ao eee eee fe kk et pet et 


~I-ID ci co 


Forge 


aS ocr 


Sporotoern 


Fim rmoo orc 


Pig 


THE IRON 


AGE 


1917 1918 1919 
0 $: 31.00 $33.00 $31.00 
3200 33.00 31.00 
34.75 33.00 29.94 
39.75 33.00 26.75 
42.40 33.00 26.75 
50.25 33.00 26.75 
54.50 33.00 26.75 
53.20 33.00 26.75 
47.00 33.00 26.75 
33.00 34.00 26.75 
33.00 34.00 31.50 
33.00 3400 36.75 
40.82 33.25 28.95 


and Shenango Valley No. 2 Foundry Iron, at 


1920 
$39.40 
41.50 
41.25 
42.80 
44.25 
45.00 
45.00 
47.00 
49.40 
46.50 
40.25 
36.20 


43.21 





January 6, 1927 


Furnace, per Gross Ton 


Iron, Philadelphia and Vicinity, per 


21 +4 
uy Ou 
19.00 
19.13 
5 19.50 
"7 13.25 18.50 
7 14.50 18.50 
15.138 18.50 
15.25 19.35 
16.05 23.75 
17.6 27.69 
1 14.31 20.05 
‘ ‘ »; 
Malleable Pig Iron 
{ 1916 
$1 $13.00 $19.00 
] 14 3.00 19.00 
14.2 13.00 19.40 
14.2 13.00 19.50 
{ 14.06 13.00 19.50 
62 13.88 13.00 19.50 
14.00 13.00 19.50 
14.00 13.44 19.00 
13.29 14.30 19.00 
d 15.00 15.25 19.88 
4.87 12.88 17.13 25.80 
; 12.90 18.20 29.50 
9.87 13.69 14.11 20.7 


14 id 
$15 
1 
15 
~ 4 
‘ lt 
i ] 
9 LF 
"7 1 
i A 
6¢ 16 


4 

{ OK 
- A : 
11 && 
0) 12.70 
2 13.85 
ce 14.90 
72 15.63 
44 16.28 
9E 18 
OF 15 





1917 1918 1919 
$28.38 $32.00 $33.90 
29.75 32.00 33.90 
31. 94 32.00 32.84 
38.50 32.00 29.65 
40.40 32.00 29.21 
4.31 32.00 26.25 
50.05 32.00 25.92 
49.56 32.00 26.60 
44.2 25 32.00 27.00 
9 20 36.60 28.69 
82.00 36.60 32.40 
2.00 36.90 36.10 
$7.78 33.18 30.21 


1920 
$40.23 
40.50 
43,00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
45.46 
47.10 
47.10 
44.64 
38.74 
43.23 


at Chicago, per Gross Ton 


1917 1918 1919 
$30.94 $33.50 $31.50 
31.75 33.50 31.50 
35.40 33.50 30.44 
39.00 33.50 27.25 
43.60 33.50 27.25 
50.25 33.50 27.25 
55.00 33.50 27.25 
55.00 33.50 27.25 
54.75 33.50 27.25 
33.50 34.50 28.25 
33.50 34.50 31.50 
33.50 34.50 39.50 
$1.85 $83.75 29.68 








1920 
$40.50 
o 


1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
$19.50 $31.75 $37.50 $38.85 $48.75 
19.75 33.75 37.50 odS.8f 58.38 
19.7: 36.75 37.51 38.85 58.20 
19.75 40.25 37.50 31.75 57.25 
19.75 48.15 7.5 1.75 7.50 
19.7 52.88 7.62 31.75 1.50 
19.7 7.75 38.00 21.75 57.50 
19.7 5 00 .§ O00 3 25 57.70 
19.7 5&8 O00 35.00 32.75 58.50 
20.2 37.50 38.0 33.44 58.50 
26.46 37.50 38.70 38.50 55.75 
3] 37.50 38.71 43.00 49.13 
1 34.15 7.88 35.29 56.22 
m at Buffalo, (at Furnace 
> 994.94 §$ U0 0 $40.90 
20 VU 0 42.00 

os < t 14.75 

ee “6.75 45.00 

‘ : 6.7 15.00 

65 48 26.75 44.75 

: o.é 26.6: $5.00 

4 VU 8.2 0.10 

Oe ~ 

~ or . 47.44 

> : 42.56 
vt \ ) 6.60 

1.81 67 
4 
‘live 


Chicago, per Gross Ton 


1921 1922 1923 1924 
$31.88 $19.30 $27.00 $22.50 
28.00 18.88 27.50 23.00 
25.90 19.00 30.50 23.00 
24.75 20.75 31.00 21.80 
23.50 23.80 30.20 20.75 
22.10 24.00 27.63 19.63 
20.13 24.25 25.50 19.00 
19.63 32.60 24.88 19.13 
21.00 34.88 24.75 19.80 
21.00 31.80 23.60 19.50 
20.75 27.88 21.88 19.50 
20.00 25.63 22.00 21.20 
23.22 25.23 26.87 20.78 
Gross Ton 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
$32.78 $20.60 $27.85 $22.81 
30.90 20.50 28.37 22.50 
26.86 20.50 29.62 22.12 
25.26 21.25 30.37 22.00 
25.26 23.80 29.50 22.00 
24.69 24.25 28.00 22.00 
22.50 25.50 26.90 21.20 
21.20 29.00 25.50 21.00 
20.00 31.00 25.50 21.00 
20.50 31.00 24.20 21.00 
22.50 29.14 23.00 21.37 
21.69 28.14 23.00 23.10 
24.51 25.39 26.82 21.84 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
$32.00 $18.90 $28.90 $23.88 
29.38 19.13 29.75 24.50 
25.80 20.00 31.25 24.38 
24.00 20.50 32.00 24.10 
23.00 22.60 32.00 22.75 
21.50 23.25 31.25 21.25 
19.00 24.25 27.90 19.60 
19.60 28.60 27.00 20.38 
21.75 32.00 26.75 20.50 
21.00 31.40 25.00 20.50 
20.60 29.75 23.13 20.88 
19.63 28.00 23.00 22.62 
23.11 24.87 28.16 22.11 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
$42.50 $31.10 $33.15 $29.15 
39.50 29.38 33.90 29.15 
50° 26.00 35.40 29.15 
38.50 2650 3663 29:15 
87.50 28.40 36.65 29.15 
37.50 29.75 36.65 29.12 
36.37 31.65 34.81 29.04 
33.60 34.05 32.04 29.04 
33.00 36.15 32.04 29.04 
31.50 36.15 29.86 29.04 
31.50 36.15 28.40 29.04 
31.50 34.65 29.15 29.04 
$5.96 31.66 $33.22 29.09 
) per Gross Ton 
1921 1922 1923 1924 
$32.38 $19.44 $26.94 $22.25 
30.50 18.87 27.66 22.25 
29.00 18.30 29.05 21.81 
26.15 20.81 29.56 21.37 
25.62 22.62 29.40 20.25 
23.42 23.05 29.06 19.37 
20.87 24.50 26.00 19.00 
19.50 30.70 24.95 19.19 
20.00 33.94 24.87 19.37 
20.37 31.12 23.06 19.05 
19.12 27.80 20.87 20.50 
19.30 25.50 21.56 22.62 
"3.85 24.72 26.07 20.59 


1991 


533.40 
20 »*» 
27.80 
26.62 
25.50 
00 
21.31 
20.50 
20.75 
20.75 
20.56 
19.95 


4.28 


1922 


$20.06 
20.06 
21.55 
20.81 
23.75 
24.06 
24.75 
$1.31 
35.94 
34.09 
30.47 
27.25 


26.18 


1923 
$27.87 
29.00 
32.15 
32.52 
32.21 
30.46 
27.44 
26.40 
25.87 
25.25 
23.35 
23.06 
27.97 


1924 


$23.70 
24.50 
24.50 
24.25 
23.25 
21.50 
20.25 
20.56 
20.81 
21.00 
21.31 
22.39 


22.34 


1925 
$22.3 


22 00 
21.10 
20.13 
19.12 
18.30 
18.50 
18.50 
18.80 
19.13 
20.39 
20.50 


19.90 


1925 


$24.00 
23.63 
23.40 
22.63 
21.50 
21.50 


21.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.25 
22.00 
23.00 


22.20 


1925 


$24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
22.63 
21.25 
20.60 
20.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.63 
22.75 
23.00 


22.15 


1925 
$29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 


29.04 
29.04 . 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 


29.04 


1925 


$23.00 
22.75 
22.12 
20.65 
19.00 
19.00 


18.85 
18.72 
18.75 
19.40 
21.19 
21.50 


20.41 


red Consumer) per Gross Ton 


1925 


$23.87 
23.99 


1926 


$20.50 
20.50 
20.50 
19.00 
18.88 
17.96 
17.69 
17.50 
17.63 
18.50 
19.00 
18.80 


18.87 


1926 
$23.00 
23.00 
22.30 
22.00 
22 .00 
21. 90 


21.50 
21,40 
21.00 
21.00 
22.50 
22.50 


22.01 


1926 
$23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.42 
21.10 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 
21.00 


21.63 


1926 
$29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29.04 
29. 04 
27.54 
27.04 
27.04 


28.58 


1926 
21.00 
¥31.00 
21.00 
21.00 
20.75 
19.60 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.86 


1926 
22.82 
$72.38 
21.81 
20.85 
20.00 
19.69 


19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.87 
20.60 
20.35 


20.53 











January 6, 1927 


1911 

January ..«+- $11.00 
February 11.00 
March ..secss 11.00 
April secscces 11.00 
May cccsessoe 10.70 
JuMG -ceseeats 10.19 
July w«xseesen 10.00 
August <iccces 10.20 
September 10.06 
October ..... 10.00 
November .... 9.94 
December 9.94 

Average 10.42 


Bessemer Pig Iron, 


1921 


January 
February 
March 

April 
May 
June 


24.20 
22.75 


2.75 
20.&8 


July 
AUBUSE «cece 
Septembe 
October 


. 20.00 
. 20.00 
scat 20.00 
November . 20.00 
December .... 20.00 


iverage - 23.34 


1921 

January .<«cds $32.00 
February . 28.75 
Maron 1:5 6cne 25.80 
Appell .sscubue 25.00 
May coeecsees 24.10 
JURO® <ebbh cum 22.75 
Juby «cesewcte 20.88 
August é3<.cse 20.00 
September . 20.13 
OctoDer ....%5 20.50 
November .... 20.20 
December .... 20.00 
Average - 23.34 


1921 


$30.88 
27.00 


January 
February 


July 
August 
September 

October ..:ce-s 
November ... 
December .... 


1912 


$10.00 
10.06 
10.25 
10.55 
10.94 
11.00 


11.45 
11.81 
12.75 
13.50 
14.00 
14.00 


11.69 


1913 


$13.56 
13.38 
13.06 
12.40 
11.69 
10.81 


10.50 
10.81 
11.00 
11.25 
10.63 
10.70 


11.65 


1914 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.60 


10.24 


per Gross Ton, at 






THE IRON AGE 


1915 1916 


$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
14.50 


14.00 
13.80 
14.38 
15.50 
20.13 
23.00 


15.86 


1917 
$23.20 
24.63 
29.00 
34.50 
39.00 
42.25 


47.00 
47.00 
47.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


36.05 


Valley Furnace 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$19.60 $27.50 $23.00 $22.88 $21.00 
19.50 28.06 23.50 22.75 21.00 
19.50 30.25 23.38 22.30 21.00 
20.63 31.00 22.80 21.13 19.63 
24.40 30.10 22.13 20.00 19.38 
25.00 28.50 21.13 19.00 19.00 
25.00 26.70 20.20 19.00 18.63 
28.20 26.50 20.00 19.00 18.00 
33.50 26.50 20.00 19.30 18.25 
33.40 25.20 20.00 19.68 19.13 
31.75 23.25 20.38 20.88 19.90 
28.13 22.88 21.90 21.00 19.88 
25.63 27.20 21.53 20.57 19.57 
Malleable Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Valley 
Furnace 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$19.50 $27.00 $22.39 $22.39 $20.50 
19.00 27.63 23.00 22.00 20.50 
19.00 30.50 22.50 21.50 20.50 
19.50 31.00 22.10 20.63 19.00 
24.20 30.20 21.00 19.25 18.88 
24.50 28.13 19.88 18.50 18.05 
25.13 25.40 19.00 18.50 17.75 
29.50 24.50 19.13 18.50 17.50 
33.50 24.50 19.80 18.80 17.63 
32.70 23.30 19.50 19.13 18.50 
29.00 20.88 19.75 20.38 19.00 
26.25 20.00 21.20 20.50 18.75 
25.15 26.09 20.77 20.01 18.88 
Gray Forge Pig Iron, per Gross Ton, f.o.b. Valley 
Furnace 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$19.00 $26.50 $22.00 $21.88 $20.00 
18.81 27.00 22.00 21.50 20.00 
18.75 30.00 22.00 20.60 20.00 
20.44 30.50 21.40 19.63 18.50 
23.30 29.70 20.25 18.63 18.38 
23.50 26.63 19.13 17.80 17.45 
23.75 25.00 18.50 18.00 17.20 
29.45 24.00 18.63 18.00 17.00 
34.13 24.00 19.30 18.30 17.13 
31.10 23.30 19.00 18.63 18.00 
27.63 21.39 19.00 19.88 18.50 
25.25 21.50 20.70 20.00 18.25 
24.59 25.79 20.16 19.39 18.39 


Average 


Southern No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Birmingham, Dollars per Gross Ton 


1918 1919 1920 
$33.00 $31.00 $38.75 
33.00 31.00 40.00 
33.00 29.44 40.00 
33.00 26.75 40.50 
33.00 26.75 42.00 
33.00 25.25 42.00 
33.00 25.15 42.00 
33.00 27.38 42.00 
33.00 27.95 42.00 
34.00 28.00 42.00 
34.00 30.75 38.00 
33.40 35.20 38.00 
33.20 28.72 40.60 


Basic Pig Iron, 







1925 
$21.50 $20.00 


1926 


$22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
21.20 


21.00 
21.00 
20.75 
20.00 
20.00 


1921 1922 
$32.25 $16.20 $ 
13 15.00 
15.00 
15.88 


17.60 
18.38 


18.25 
20.10 
26.00 
26.80 
23.50 


9® ee 
o<.¢ 


19.63 


1923 

23.25 
24.38 
26.40 
27.00 
26.85 
25.75 


1924 


22.50 
22.50 
22.30 
21.50 
20.00 


18.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
17.75 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
19.60 
18,00 
18.00 
18.50 
19.38 
19.60 21.00 
21.00 19.80 22.00 20.00 


23.86 19.86 19.71 21.16 


per Gross Ton, Delivered Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

January .....$33.51 $20.18 27.80 $23.00 $24.25 $23.00 
February .... 30.65 19.84 28.19 22.69 23.88 23.00 
rere 26.15 22.61 29.56 21.81 23.55 22.10 
MoE sb sa cee 25.00 21.00 30.81 21.50 22.31 21.75 
I ASG 6 ceed 25.00 24.00 30.60 21.00 21.13 21.75 
ee a 24.63 25.00 28.14 21.00 21.50 21.45 
ae wk kn cee eee 25.75 26.60 20.20 21.50 21.00 
August sso ae 27.23 25.00 20.00 20.50 20.95 
September -. 19.19 30.83 25.00 20.00 20.70 20.75 
Octoher ee 29.30 24.20 20.00 21.25 20.69 
November ... 20.70 27.83 22.88 21.13 22.39 22.60 
December .... 20.63 27.31 23.13 23.41 23.00 22.00 
Average ... 24.00 25.08 26.83 21.31 22.16 21,76 


Virginia No. 2X Foundry 


Pig Iron, Delivered Eastern 


Pennsylvania (Per Gross Ton) 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

JQMUATY «2000 $40.49 $27.84 $32.97 $30.17 $29.67 $28.17 
February 37.24 27.61 33.17 30.52 29.67 28.17 
March :...... 34.59 27.24 33.79 30.67 29.67 28.17 
it .> cecaes 32.99 27.74 34.67 30.67 29.67 28.17 
i k's henowa 32.99 28.24 35.07 30.67 29.17 28.17 
SE in) mie oe 3 32.99 28.24 33.17 30.67 29.17 28.17 
Mee S Fass cee’ 31.86 30.17 32.27 29.87 29.17 28.17 
DR se 29.94 30.17 31.42 28,67 29.17 28.17 
September 28.49 36.17 30.92 28.67 28.77 28.17 
October ...... 28.24 38.17 30.17 28.67 28.17 28.17 
November 28.24 37.17 30.17 28.67 28.17 38.17 
December .... 28.24 33.92 30.17 29.27 28.17 28.17 
Average ... $2.19 $31.06 32.88 29.77 29.06 28.17 


Standard Low-Phosphorus Pig Iron at Furnace in 
New York State (Per Gross Ton) 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

January ..... $42.63 $30.00 $35.00 $27.10 $25.50 $23.25 
February . 41.50 30.00 35.00 27.00 25.50 23.00 
SD. ooh aeks 41.50 30.00 35.00 27.00 25.10 22.50 
Co See 38.75 30.00 35.00 25.80 24.75 22.38 
scans sane 38.00 30.00 33.20 24.75 24.00 22.00 
PS wtscncwet 38.00 30.00 30.50 24.75 23.00 22.00 
ee ae Sen wks 38.00 30.00 29.00 24.00 22.00 22.00 
aS 36.80 33.00 29.00 24.00 22.00 22.00 
September 36.50 38.00 28.50 24.00 22.00 22.00 
RR 36.50 38.00 28.00 23.75 22.00 22.88 
November 36.50 38.00 27.88 23.88 24.00 24.10 
December .... 34.87 35.00 27.50 25.30 24.00 24.00 
Average $8.25 $2.67 $84.13 25.11 23.65 22.68 


THE IRON AGE Composite [ron and Steel Prices 


Composite Pig Iron Price 


Average of Tue Iron Ace quotations on basic pig iron at Valley furnace and foundry iron at 
ham, Buffalo, Valley and Philadelphia. Quoted in dollars per gross ton 


1911 

January ..... $13.63 
February 13.83 
OT” ere 13.88 
AL sau ewe 13.79 
TE es 13.53 
SUMO éssaeue 13.27 
SUEY nse Cae 13.21 
Augwet. . idea 13.12 
September 12.99 
CCONGE osc ced 12.84 
November 12.71 
December .... 12.59 
Average 13.28 


1911 

January ..... 1.615 

February 1.62 
March ..5..4 1.623 
Agee ssixvecth 1.627 

MAY .cvisu au 1.62 
SUMO wixédc ce 1.556 
July <as.céacte 1.546 
August ...... 1.539 
September 1.513 
October ...... 1.441 
November ... 1.407 
December .... 1.399 
d4verage 1.642 


1914 
$12.76 

13.18 

13.16 


1912 


$12.65 
12.61 
12.93 
13.09 
13.27 
13.36 


13.68 
14.15 
14.74 
16.01 
16.52 
16.63 


14.14 


1913 


$16.49 
16.31 
16.07 
15.74 
14.98 
14.35 


13.99 
13.93 
13.97 
13.93 
13.39 
13.06 


14.68 


1916 


$17.81 
17.76 
18.06 
18.15 
18.08 
17.91 


17.79 


1915 1917 


$12.38 
12.38 
12.34 
12.37 
12.37 
12.45 


12.55 
13.55 
14.28 
14.67 
15.82 
17.34 


13.54 


32.18 
38.56 
41.87 
47.95 


52.11 
51.43 
46.93 
33.21 
33.21 
33.21 


$6.11 


$28.88 $3 
29.75 


1919 


$31.36 
31.36 


1920 


$39.08 
42.35 
42.17 
42.93 
43.64 
44.09 


45.44 
47.38 
47.83 
45.05 
38.65 
34.51 


42.76 


1918 


3.21 
$3.21 
33.21 
32.71 


w 
$e 
~ 


cotops bo 
yea 
woew ere 


wwe cw 


Chicago, Birming- 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$31.18 $18.48 $26.78 $22.15 $22.44 $21.79 
28.45 18.14 27.20 22.84 22.50 21.77 
25.18 18.35 30.11 22.81 21.99 21.65 
23.73 20.00 30.83 22.31 20.95 20.96 
22.78 23.35 29.74 21.40 19.85 20.69 
21.73 23.95 28.23 20.27 19.22 20.00 
20.22 23.86 25.96 19.31 18.96 19.51 
18.97 26.69 25.19 19.40 19.01 19.46 
19.89 31.78 25.02 19.46 19.39 19.46 
19.97 30.57 23.30 19.46 19.92 19.69 
19.79 27.82 21.40 19.79 21.16 20.13 
19.11 25.70 21.88 21.60 21.54 19.94 
22.58 24.06 26.30 20.90 20.58 20.42 


Composite Price of Finished Steel 


Ay tati on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe 
verage of Tue Inon Ace quo a black sheets. Quoted in cents per pound 


1914 

1.451 
1.477 
1.473 
1.446 
1.424 
1.399 


1.40 
1.446 
1.47 
1.446 
1.397 
1.366 


1.434 


1912 
1.424 
1.40 
1.394 
1.433 
1.456 
1.47 


1.504 
1.553 
1.61 
1.659 
1.70 
1.725 


1.529 


1917 

3.384 
3.901 
3.739 
4.110 
4.562 
5.004 
5.334 
5.249 
5.049 
3.470 
3.444 
3.441 


4.188 


1916 
2.06 
2.203 
2.447 
2.611 
2.75 
2.689 


2.64 

2.682 
2.765 
2.856 
3.021 
3.278 


2.671 


1918 1919 1920 
3.549 3.371 3.158 
3.549 3.371 3.486 
3.549 3.282 3.743 
3.549 3.031 3.842 
3.549 3.021 3.804 
3.549 3.021 3.756 
3.549 3.021 3.885 
3.549 3.021 3.967 
3.549 3.004 3.956 
3.55 3.052 3.81 

3.549 3.084 3.566 
3.461 3.11 3.114 
8.542 3.115 3.675 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
3.057 2.059 2.469 2.783 2.560 2.447 
2.918 2.007 2.605 2.782 2.546 2.428 
2.764 2.014 2.721 2.746 2.537 2.433 
2.737 2.075 2.814 2.692 2.503 2.439 
2.764 2.118 2.793 2.639 2.460 2.416 
2.643 2.148 2.789 2.610 2440 2.420 
2.455 2.169 2.783 2.563 2435 2.431 
2.341 2.292 2.775 2.515 2.413 3.431 
2.248 2.419 2.775 2487 2.397 2.439 
2.218 2.461 2.775 2.464 2.405 2.449 
2.129 2.445 2.775 2.481 2.433 2.453 
2.107 2.439 2.775 2.540 2.450 2.453 
2.532 2.220 2.738 2.609 2.465 2.439 








——— 


116 


Bessemer Steel Billets at Pit 


THE IRON 


AGE 


Billets and Finished Steel 


tsburgh, per Gross Ton 


191 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
25 $32.00 $63.00 $47.50 $43. 50 $48. 00 $43.50 $28.00 
: 2959 65.00 47.50 43.50 5: 5.25 42.25 28.00 
Fet . > 42.40 66.25 47.50 42.25 60.00 38.40 28.00 
Ma . . 45.00 73.75 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.50 29.50 
~ 9 79" 9 9 45.00 86.00 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.00 34.00 
- 1 2 42.50 98.75 47.50 38.50 61.00 37.00 35.00 
a 41.00 100.00 47.50 38.50 62.50 32.25 35.00 
2 14.20 86.00 47.50 38.50 61.00 29.60 36.10 
—_ 91 4) 24 45.00 66.25 47.50 38.50 58.74 29.00 39.50 
oe : 9 24 46.25 49.38 47.50 38.50 55.00 29.00 40.00 
s 26 5 5200 47.50 47.50 41.38 49.70 29.00 37.75 
9 ==) 64750 45.50 46.00 43.50 29.00 36.50 
{ (3.95 70.78 47.33 40.51 56.22 34.46 33.95 
Open-Hearth Steel Billets at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 
116 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
- , 2 $33.00 $63.00 $47.50 $43.50 $48.00 $43. 50 $28. 00 
Fel , 34°75 65.00 47.50 43.50 55.25 41.00 28.00 
Mar 7 42.60 66.25 47.50 2.25 60.00 38.50 28.00 
Apr 2 45.00 73.75 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.50 29.50 
Ma 20.00 43.40 86.00 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.00 34.00 
Jur 4\ 2 41.50 98.75 47.50 38.50 61.00 37.00 35.00 
Ju 2 21.88 275 100.00 47.50 38.50 65.00 32.25 35.00 
Aug 2 2 $5.00 82.50 47.50 38.50 61.00 29.60 35.50 
es | : 24.¢ 45.00 66.25 47.50 38.50 58.75 29.00 39.50 
be 16.25 50.50 47.50 38.50 55.00 29.00 40.00 
N 97.25 52.00 47.50 47.50 41.39 49.70 29.00 37.75 
750 47.50 45.50 46.40 43.50 29.00 36.50 
‘ 77 106 70.58 $7.33 40.54 56.43 34.36 33.90 
Wire Rods at Pittsburgh 
No I ¢ r per gross t 


Government prices and apply also to open-hearth rods 











1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
' $25.00 $43.00 $75.00 $57.00 $57.00 $60.00 $57.00 $36.00 
Fe 2 95.00 48.00 77.50 57.00 57.00 63.75 54.50 
Mi °6.50 25.00 54.80 81.00 57.00 55. 75 70.00 52.00 
, 9 0 25.00 60.00 85.00 57.00 52.00 70.00 49.00 
M 25.50 25.00 60.00 86.00 57.00 52.00 72.50 48.00 
lu 94.50 25.00 53.75 92.50 57.00 52.00 75.00 48.00 
8 24.50 25.63 53.75 96.26 57.00 52.00 75.00 43.00 40.00 
" 25.00 27.00 55.00 94.00 57.00 52.00 75.00 41.80 42.40 
27 7 26.20 29.40 55.00 88.75 57.00 52.00 75.00 39.50 46.25 
26 9 31.75 55.00 77.25 57. 00 52.00 75.00 40.50 45.00 
OF 9 56.25 63.00 57.00 57.00 54. 50 66.40 40.00 45.00 
0 39.50 68.75 57.00 57.00 59.50 57.00 38.00 45.00 
, 28.29 55.84 79.77 57.00 53.98 69.55 45.94 40.49 
Plain Wire, Base, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
9 ) 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
5 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.25 
Fel { 4( 2.95 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.13 2.20 
Ma i 1.40 3.11 3.25 3.19 3.50 3.00 2.25 
Ap 40 1.6( 1.40 3.23 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.25 
M 40) 1.6 1.36 3.45 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.25 
Tut 10) Gi 1.30 3.70 3.25 2.00 3.50 2.75 2.25 
J { 8 1.32 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.50 2.56 2.25 
ae 42 1 26 3.95 3.25 3.00 3.69 2.50 2.29 
Se p 17 1.40 3.95 3.25 3.00 8.75 2.58 2.39 
rT { 1.40 3.25 3.25 3.17 3.75 2.60 2.45 
rv 1.39 3.25 3.25 3.29 3.65 2.56 2.45 
cf ] 95 3.25 3.25 3.21 3.25 2.44 2.45 
1 1 1.51 1.37 1.48 2.47 3.43 3.25 3.11 3.53 2.78 2.31 
Wire Nails at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Keg of 100 Lb. 
¢ 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192 
janua $ 0 $: 0 $1.95 $1.85 $1.71 $1. 57 $1.75 $1.54$1.4 54 $2.13 $3.00 $3 50 $3. 50 $4. 50 $3.25 
— 2 1.$ 1.85 1.75 1.60 1.75 1.60 1.57 2.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.50 3.21 
prt ) 2.0 1 95 1.85 1.79 1.60 1.76 1.60 1.60 2.40 8.20 3.50 3 44 4.00 209 
April 0 1 87 1.85 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.60 1.56 2.40 3.28 3.50 8.25 4.00 3.13 
May ) 2.05 1.65 1.82 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.56 1.55 2.50 3.50 3:50 325 400 3:05 
: an¢ ) 1.9 1.70 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.80 1.60 1.55 2.50 3.75 3.50 3.25 4.00 300 
July 1.95 1.72 1.75 1.70 1.62 1.70 1.52 1.60 2.50 50 325 4.00 2 
y Ls i2 15 7 De .f OZ ) 2.5 4.00 3.50 3.25 00 2.8 
ye 1.9 1.80 1.70 1.69 1.66 1.65 1.56 1.61 2.58 4.00 3.50 3.25 . et 
Sept: 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.69 2160 4.00 3:50 3/25 2°86 
— er 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.64 1.70 1.63 1.60 1.80 2.63 . 3.50 3.31 5 2.90 
Nover . 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.55 1.70 1.59 1.50 1.87 2.85 50 3.50 3 ; 284 
1 1.95 1.8 1.70 1.53 72 1.55 1.51 2.04 3.00 20 3.50 4. 2.69 
1.99 1.8 1.77 1.70 1.64 1.70 1.56 1.67 2.5 5 3.50 8. .- 


rhe ext! 


Januar ‘ 
Februa » 
Marc ® 
April . 
May . 
June Qf 
July 5 
August 8 
September is 
October 8 
November 28 
December 28 
Avera g¢ 4 


00 
00 
00 
oo 
00 


.00 


Steel Rails at Mill, Dollars per Gross Ton 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
5.00 $28.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $40.00 $57.00 
8.00 28.00 10.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 } 17.00 
28.00 28 00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 7.00 
28.00 28 00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 7.00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 7.00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 7.00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.90 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 
28.00 28 00 30.00 30.00 35.00 57.00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 38.00 Pe 57 00 
28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 Boe 57.00 
28.00 8.00 30.00 30.00 $4.00 40.00 57.00 


99 


22, 1921 


1921 
7.00 
47.00 
47.00 
47.00 
47.00 
$7.00 


47.00 
45.25 
40.00 
40.00 


55.69 





r gross ton, which was for many years charged for open-hearth rails, 
rail price announced Oct. 


1922 


$40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


50.75 
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1923 


$37.30 
39.63 
44.38 
45.00 
44.60 
42.63 


42.50 
42.50 
41.88 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


41.70 


1923 


$37.50 
39.63 
44.39 
45.00 
45.00 
42.63 
42.50 
42.50 
41.88 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


$1.75 


1923 
$47.00 
49.38 
50.00 
50.25 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 


50.39 


1923 


pono to nepoe 
OE Gee 


a2 aed nd 3s) OD 
Crorgrergie 


te POP Pro bone 


° 


1924 


$40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.50 
38.00 


38.00 
37.75 
36.40 
35.75 
35.50 
36.00 


37.99 


1924 


$40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
38.50 
38.00 


38.00 
37.75 
36.40 
35.75 
35.50 
36.00 


37.99 


in. The quotations for November and December, 1917, and all 


1925 


$37.00 $3: 


37.00 
36.70 
35.50 
35.25 
35.00 


35.00 
35.00 
35.00 
34.25 
34.75 
35.00 


35.23 35.( 


1925 81926 
$38.00 $35 
38.00 3 
36.70 35.0: 
35.50 3 
35.25 
35.00 


3 
3 
.00 3 
00 3: 

35.00 3 

34.25 3 

34.75 3 

35.00 3 

3 


35.62 


of 1918, are 


1924 1925 1926 
$51.00 $48.00 $45.00 
61.00 48.00 45.0' 
51.00 48.00 45.0' 
51.00 47.00 45.0 
48.75 46.00 45.0) 
48.00 45.60 45.0( 
48.00 45.00 45.00 
46.50 45.00 45.00 
46.00 45.00 45.00 
45.50 45.00 45.00 
45.00 45.00 45.0' 
48.00 45.00 45.00 
48.31 $6.05 45.00 
1924 1925 1926 
2.75 2.60 2.5( 
2.75 2.60 2.50 
2.75 2.60 2.50 
2.75 2.50 2.50 
2.68 2.50 2.50 
2.65 2.49 2.50 
2.63 2.50 2.50 
2.56 2.50 2.50 
2.53 2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.60 2.50 2.50 
2.64 2.52 2.50 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$2.50 $2 .70 $3.00 $2.85 $2.65 

40 2.78 3.00 2.85 2.65 
2.40 2.83 3.00 2.85 2.6£ 
2.40 2.93 3.00 2.80 2.65 
2.40 3.00 2.93 2.75 2.65 
2.40 3.00 2.90 2.68 2.65 
2.40 3.00 2.88 2.65 2.65 
2.48 3.00 2.81 2.65 2.65 
2.63 3.00 2.78 2.65 2.65 
2.70 3.00 2.75 2.63 2.65 
2.70 3.00 2.75 2.65 2.65 
2.70 3.00 2.85 2.65 2.65 
2.51 2.94 2.89 2.72 2.65 


Bessemer rails to end of 1913; open-hearth rails from beginning of 1914 


was 


1923 


$43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


53.00 


annulled with the 


1924 


$43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


43.00 


1925 1926 
$43.00 $43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
43.00 43.00 
$3.00 43.00 
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1907 1908 

January cossoaae™ 1.60 1.60 
February ......-:. 1.60 1.60 
March ..enseceen 1.60 1.60 
April ...csessenen 1.60 1.60 
May .ccecesmene 1.60 1.60 
June ..cevseuneen 1.60 1.45 
July «seesaw 1.60 1.40 
August  .«ss> dene 1.60 1.40 
September o ie 1.60 1.40 
( ectober eoeveeese 1.60 1.40 
November ......- 1.60 1.40 
December .....-- 1.60 1.40 
AVeETAGe ...-005 1.60 1.49 
1907 1908 

January ~ sss euen 1.70 1.70 
February ...scees 1.70 1.70 
ae 1.70 1.70 
April . ovscscaekeen 1.70 1.70 
May .ci<se0en 1.70 1.70 
Jume .«¢cuscenn 1.70 1.62 
July” .scsoueceuke 1.70 1.60 
Aug .iscaas seen 1.70 1.60 
September ....... 1.70 1.60 
Octaee? os scepaae 1.70 1.60 
November ....... 1.70 1.60 
December ........ 1.70 1.60 
Avevage _ sn«4 1.70 1.645 
1907 1908 

January. «ive sabes 1.70 1.70 
February ........ 1.70 1.70 
Maroe: .sosn<ssuen 1.70 1.70 
vee 1.70 1.70 
May .ccvcvn eke 1.70 1.70 
tee 1.70 1.62 
July. .ssconevnene 1.70 1.60 
August ..fcchane 1.70 1.60 
September ....... 1.70 1.60 
Oe eee 1.70 1.60 
November ......- 1.70 1.60 
December ....... 1.70 1.60 
AVETAGE ....0+6 1.70 1.64 
1907 1908 

JaNUary. .cicrencs 2.60 2.52 
February ......< 2.60 2.50 
Maren occ s cena 2.60 2.50 
Apel ..sais- cane 2.60 2.50 
MOY .icéeuces be 2.60 2.50 
JONG ocivenkectae 2.60 2.50 
| re 2.60 2.50 
Avett ..ccccnban 2.60 2.50 
September .. 2.60 2.50 
OctOReP ...5.c8 eee 2.60 2.50 
November ....... 2.60 2.50 
December ........ 2.60 2.50 
Average ....... 2.60 2.50 


Automobile Body Sheets, Base No. 22 Gage, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, Cents per Pound 


January 


March 
April 


October 
November 
December 


Average ... 


January 
February 
March 


October 


December .. 
Average 


February , : ; : 


ee 


September ... 


seeee 
eeeeee 


September ae 


“eee 


“ous ae ae ROLLED STRIP ee TREO 
1922 192 


1921 


5.20 
5.20 


THE IRON AGE 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


1.15 1.70 1.20 
1.12 1.20 
1.10 1,20 
1.16 1.15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.25 
1.30 
1.37 
1.45 
1.55 
1.66 


1.29 


1915 
1.10 
1.10 
1.15 


1916 1917 1918 
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3.63 2.89 


Soft Steel Bars at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 


1919 
2.70 
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Tank Plates at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 


1909 


1910 


1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.51 
1.48 
1.41 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 


1.47 


1911 1912 1914 


1.20 
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1917 
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1.60 
1.52 
1.30 
1.27 
1.29 
1,25 
1.33 
1.40 
1.46 
1.50 
1.54 
1.55 


1.42 
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Structural Shapes at Pittsburgh, Cents per 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


1.75 1.20 1.10 1.90 3.25 3.00 
1.71 a5 1.10 3.25 3.00 
3.54 3.00 
3.88 
4.00 
4.31 
4.50 
4.30 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 2.5 
3.67 2 


1909 


1.60 
1.52 
1.30 
1.27 
1.27 
1.25 


1.33 - 
1.40 
1.46 
1.50 
1.54 
1.55 


1.42 
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No. 28 Black Sheets, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


2.31 1.87 
2.35 1.95 
2.35 1.95 
2.35 1.91 
2.30 1.85 
2.27 1.81 


1.95 2.25 1.80 
2.02 2.21 1.86 
2.07 2.14 1.95 
2.21 2.04 1.94 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 


1915 1916 1917 1918 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.05 
5.00 
4.85 


4.99 


1.97 1.87 
1.89 1.82 


2.20 1.88 


4. 31 
3.05 


me DODO DS et et 
© VINOCwA 
te OUWouG a 

nw 

= 
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1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1920 
4.35 4.70 5.35 4.75 4.50 January ..... 3.65 
4.35 4.78 5.35 4.68 4.43 February 4.25 
4.35 5.00 5.35 4.46 4.40 BEOPOR  wccrce 4.50 
4.40 5.00 5.25 4.40 See <n Vkewe oe 4.50 
4.45 5.35 5.10 4.40 4.29 a - Ségbooca 4.50 
4.50 §.35 5.10 4.22 Ree coe 4 ovwece de 4.50 
4.60 5.35 5.06 4.15 Bae jm adads soll 5.38 
4.75 5.35 4.75 4.25 4.20 August ...... 6.00 
4.85 5.35 4.72 4.25 4.25 September 5.56 
4.85 5.35 4.60 4.29 4.25 October ..... 4.98 
4.85 5.35 4.60 4.40 4.25 November ... 4.54 
4.70 5.35 4.75 4.50 4.25 December ... 3.55 
4.58 §.19 5.00 4.39 4.30 Average ... 4.66 


1919 


4.70 
4.70 
4.61 
4.35 


1920 


4.48 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.75 


7.50 
7.38 
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Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strip Steel 
Quoted in Cents per Pound, at Pittsburgh 
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Blue Annealed Sheets, Base Nos. 9 
per Pound, at Pittsburgh 
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1922 


1.50 
1.39 
1.39 


1.56 
1.63 
1.70 
1.88 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.71 


1923 


1923 
2.04 


2.39 
2.50 


2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


2.36 


1923 
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2.43 


1923 


2.06 
2.20 
2.39 
2.50 


2.50 2. 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 2. 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


243-2. 


1923 
3.35 
3.71 
4.00 


3.88 
3.85 


3.81 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 


3.75 
3.73 


1924 
3.00 


2.70 
2.79 


1919 1921 1923 1924 5 1926 1919 1920 1921 22 1923 1924 
6.25 ‘eae 6.25 3.50 450 5.00 ‘ 00 3.90 3.30 345 3.30 2.00 2.75 3.00 
6.25 7.00 6.06 3.50 469 4.75 400 3.90 3.30 463 311 184 286 3.00 
6.10 7.00 5.83 3.50 500 4.75 400 3.90 3.30 5.00 2.93 1.81 318 2.93 
5.65 7.75 554 3.61 5.25 4.75 4.00 3.79 3.30 5.25 2.76 1.98 3.30 2.75 
5.65 8.50 498 3.71 5.25 4.50 3.94 3.75 3.30 6550 2.53 2.20 3.30 2.75 
5.65 8.50 488 400 5.19 450 3.53 3.72 3.05 550 250 240 323 2.50 
5*5 8.50 4.25 4.00 56.00 430 363 3.60 3.05 550 246 2.50 300 2.50 
5.65 850 396 410 6.00 4.13 3.75 3.60 3.31 650 2.23 2.60 3.00 2.35 
5.65 8.50 3.78 4.25 5.00 400 3.75 3.50 3.30 550 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.25 
5.65 8.25 3.75 4.50 5.00 4.00 3.75 3.25 3.30 525 2.00 2.90 3.00 2.25 
5.65 8.00 3.75 4.50 4.98 4.00 3.90 3.25 3.30 4.70 200 2.83 3.00 2.25 
5.93 6.63 3.75 4.50 491 400 3.90 3.00 3.30 3.65 2.00 2.75 288 2.26 
5.81 7.76 4.73, 3.97 §.98 4.389 3.85 3.60 3.26 4.95 2.459 2.38 38.045 2.57 
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1925 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.92 
1.90 


1.80 
1.80 
1.86 
1.90 


1.91 


1925 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.95 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.99 
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1925 
2.70 


2.50 
2.45 


1925 
2.25 
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1926 
1.86 
1.80 
1.86 
1.90 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1,90 


1.88 


1926 
1.90 
1,90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.94 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
° 00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.95 
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and 10 Gage, Cents 


1926 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.43 
2.40 
2.32 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 


2.387 


1926 
2.30 
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Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe Prices 


] 


as per list, with “trimmings,” 


Computed from discounts 


for carload lots; 


Steel Pipe, per Net Ton 


1916 1917 1918 























1919 
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price for base size pipe, % to 3-in, 


1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 
soos 5 ( 9 °0 $41.39 $64.84 $88.92 $83.36 $80.64 $77.30 $51.87 $61.13 $70.30 $70.30 $70.29 
ek : 5 " "26.0 42 + 63 +8. 95 88.92 83.36 83.36 76.88 51.87 66.50 70.30 70.30 70.39 
Ma 9 ¢ 36.10 47.51 72.07 88.92 81.06 83.36 76.88 51.87 66.50 70.30 70.30 70.39 
ro 3 9 2¢ 6) 3554 36.10 61.25 8151 88.92 76.88 83.86 71.63 51.87 68.02 70.30 70.30 70.39 
ae oon : 275) 68620 38.00 63.72 92.62 88.92 76.88 83.36 67.62 61.87 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.39 
Tune ¢ 34.20 38.0 =o) 38.00 63.72 95.21 88.92 76.88 83.36 67.62 61.87 70.80 70.30 70.30 70.3 
—s ‘ 8 00 20 38.00 53.72 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 64.63 51.87 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.89 
oe 6.5 ='0) 38.00 53.72 105.69 88.92 76.88 83.36 63.91 54.74 70.80 70.30 70.30 170.30 
Gon " 6.10 5.20 38.00 55.21 165.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 60.21 57.43 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.30 
et 9 5 9 22°00 5558 105.59 88.92 76.88 83.36 56.50 58.74 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.30 
Ne 20 634.23 39.90 56.57 91.70 88.92 76.88 83.36 56.50 61.13 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.30 
De 2 20 34.2 2990 61.01 88.92 88.92 76.88 83.36 53.96 61.13 70.30 70.30 70.30 70.30 
is es iy 6.42 35 e717 59.25 81.78 88.92 78.31 83.13 66.14 54.69 68.71 70.80 70.30 70.30 
Wrought Iron Pipe, per Net Ton 
2 191 9 91f 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Janua $43.70 $43.70 $ $51.30 $51.30 $58.64 122.27 $116.71 $115.60 $135. - $100.96 $188. 56 $131. 48 $131. 10 $127.82 
Febru 43.70 43.70 49.40 51 1.30 62.16 122.27 116.71 119.49 136.16 100.96 127.82 131.10 181.10 127.82 
Marc} 43.70 43.70 49.40 51.3 1.30 66 122.27 114.41 119.49 Ty 18 100.96 137, 82 181.10 127.82 127.82 
Apri 43.70 43.70 5 51.30 51.30 69 122.27 110.22 119.49 5.66 100.96 129.02 131.10 127.82 127.82 
May 43.70 43.70 5¢ 1 3.20 72 122.27 110.22 119.49 117,63 100.96 1381.10 131.10 127.82 127.82 
Jur 43.70 43.70 51 1.31 20 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 117.63 100.96 131.10 181.10 127.82 127.82 
Ju 43.70 45.60 51 51.30 20 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 111.65 100.96 131.10 131.10 127.82 127.82 
Augu 43.70 45.6¢ 1 1.30 20 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 110.22 105.74 131.10 181.10 127.82 127.82 
Septe 43.70 46.9 1 51.30 20 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 105.59 116.33 131.10 131.10 127.82 127.82 
Octob 43.70 47.50 51.30 51.30 53.20 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 131.10 131.10 127.82 127.82 
Novemt 41.70 47.50 51 51.3 10 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 131.10 131.10 127.82 127.82 
Decen 43.70 47 l 1.30 55.10 7 122.27 110.22 119.49 100.96 120.41 131.10 181.10 127.82 127.82 
ive $.70 45 0.65 51.30 88 7 122.2% 111.65 119.16 116.55 107.50 129.67 1831.10 128.87 127.82 
Cast Iron Pipe Prices, 1911 to 1926 
At New York, 6-Inch, per Net Ton 
14 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
ahr > 922.00 $25.00 eee $20.00 $29. 00 $41. 50 $6 65.70 $66.30 $63.30 $47.30 $54.90 $61.60 $54.60 $50.60 
Mar ——. ie 22.00 20.00 29.33 41.50 62.70 70.30 63.30 47.30 56.50 61.60 54.60 50.60 
= rie aise iio oso feat Seas Seto Tuan ugh WbSh S6ES ateo GEeD Soa 
: , <1 22. 21.0 3 0 oVU.82 oi.é fo. e e . . ° > 7 
ond 1.00 2 20.88 22.00 30.50 5.60 54.45 76.30 62.05 49.60 58.50 61.60 60.85 50.60 
eohd a * - vie 30.50 60.75 52.03 76.30 54.30 50.80 61.35 61.60 50.60 50.60 
Aus ty 20.50 9 30.50 65.50 5046 76.30 52.30 53.50 62.30 60.60 50.60 50.60 
Sept tt 20.50 25 30.50 65.50 52.33 76.53 46.05 54.10 62.62 59.60 50.60 50.60 
Ye o 20.40 24.; 30.83 65.50 54.30 77.22 46.30 54.50 63.60 56.60 650.60 49.85 
Oct 21.00 20.00 25.25 31.50 61.00 55.30 77.22 47.30 54.50 63.60 66.85 50.60 49.60 
a 21.40 20.00 26.50 35.50 56.50 58.30 77.22 47:30 54.50 63.60% 55.60 50.60 49.60 
Averay 21.21 aaie Gene Sie ee 61.30 68.87 47:30 54.75 63.60% 55.20 50.60 49.10 
A’ 21.24 £0.90 22.94 $1.62 55.81 60.65 57.27 73.98 64.68 51.44 60.57 59.56 51.65 50.25 
*( ssic ft $ t $ te f . + = 3 eat 
_ his price to consumers willing to accept winter delivery. 
Cast Iron Pipe, Delivered Chicago, 6 In. and Larger, per Net Ton 
iyi2 1 $ 191 1916 1917 1918 1919 99 ; . 
bai aeankanee ueiaeas : ee a . : ] 191s 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Pebrua 24.25 25.00 29.0 25.00 23.50 29.50. 1 75 > + — oe 30 $67.55 $64.10 $42.50 $51.80 $56.20 $48.70 $49.20 
Marc 1.50 25.00 27.83 24.20 23:50 29:50 4200 ca aq carer 21:30 64.10 41.60 53.20 56.20 49.95 49.20 
4 60 9 
April 1.50 25.00 28.10 24.00 23:50 30:50 5300 &430 teen oF 80 64.10 42:10 84.20 6620 47.60 49.20 
ood 24.50 25.00 26.50 24.00 23.50 30.50 55.50 55.81 54:30 Hat 64.10 42.85 57.20 56.20 46.70 49.20 
a 24.50 25.00 26.50 24.00 23.7¢ 0.50 60.75 60.82 £180 vee 60.10 43.48 oo ees 47.07 > os 
uly 24.50 25.60 26.20 24.00 24.0 658 Ghee t6ar ke. ae 94.59 . -20 54.70 47.70 
ene . 24 50 27 13 26 00 24 0 24.00 ee 65 58 a 06 ss S0 ie 48.85 45.57 60.20 54.80 48.20 47.95 
epte De o4 ov 28 00 26.00 24.0 24.70 31.00 65.50 61.80 ov : ‘ , S 43.20 46.40 60.20 53.45 49.20 48.30 
or = 24.50 28.00 26.00 24.00 25.75 31.50 53.50 66.80 59:00 s3io 1500 27-45 59-95 51.80 49.20 47.58 
veenEnbeR 24.50 28.75 25.63 24.00 27.00 36.25 54.25 66.80 59:80 83 i) 42-60 51.20 57.40 49.70 49.20 47.20 
sai = - re pe VU £0.00 “i ” 41.00 55 91 66.20 64.40 GR BO i: 10 he 55.45 48.20 50.20 47. 20 
bh Oe 6.81 25.15 $5.55 81.69 63.58 69.9 A 3. 51.20 55.20 47.60 50.20 46.70 
0.00 52.72 46.06 57.10 53.35 $8.66 48.32 


Southern Ohio No. 2 Foundry Iron. per Gross Ton, at Cincinnati 
; ” > at Cincinnati 


1920 1921 1 
January $40.93 $33.78 $22.15 
February 44.18 32.03 22.03 
March 45.18 29.93 21.38 29 
April 46.20 28.28 22.78 ‘ 
May 46.80 27.03 25.28 239 
June 46.80 25.73 25.53 20 
July 46.80 23.93 26.40 28 
August 47.73 22.53 30.18 942 
September 48.92 23.13 34.28 97 
October . 48.28 23.53 34153 96 
November .. 46.28 22.73 31:83 94 
December 38.13 22.27 29.98 24 
hesbbenie 45.52 26.49 27.15 92 





1924 1925 1926 
25.18 $24.27 $23.97 
<¥.' 24.27 22 99 
25.78 23.87 22.89 
«0.39 23.15 21.99 
24.39 21.77 21.76 
<<.99 21.27 20.89 
21.58 21.27 21.99 
21.78 21.77 21:39 
“2-15 21.77 21.39 
65.40 21.90 21.39 
cae. 623-27 21.89 
“3.88 23.27 21.89 
°3 66 > 65 21.91 
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Sheets, Bars and Beams at Chicago—Rivets, Cotton Ties and 
Cold-Finished Bars at Pittsburgh 


Black Sheets, No. 28 Gage, at Chicago, Cents per Pound 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

January . 4.75 4.73 3.38 3.69 4.17 3.75 3.50 
February 5.27 4.57 3.38 3.69 4.19 3.75 3.50 
Oe. SR 5.77 4.40 3.38 3.90 4.14 3.75 3.50 
April .<s6ukan 5.77 4.21 3.46 4.25 4.03 3.65 3.48 
May 5.77 4.38 3.53 4.19 3.99 3.48 3.40 
June 5.77 4.15 3.53 4.19 3.99 3.32 3.31 
July <cs<eseun 7.02 3.76 3.49 4.19 3.84 3.35 3.30 
August ..+ess. See 3.33 3.57 4.19 3.84 3.35 3.30 
September ... 7.76 3.19 3.69 4.12 3.93 3.35 3.33 
October ..... 7.07 3.34 3.69 4.09 3.65 3.31 3.43 
November 6.15 3.38 3.69 4.09 3.68 3.43 3.50 
December 4.73 3.38 3.69 4.09 ° 3.75 3.50 3.50 
Average 6.10 3.86 3.54 4.06 3.93 $3.50 $.42 


Galvanized Steel Sheets, No. 28 Gage, at Chicago, Cents 


per Pound 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

January =o on a 6.08 4.38 4.69 5.34 4.90 4.75 
February ... 6.77 5.88 4.38 4.69 5.34 4.90 4.75 
Maren «eu 7.27 5.44 4.38 5.02 5.29 4.88 4.75 
April . 7.27 5.18 4.46 5.28 5.21 4.75 4.75 
May 7.27 5.38 4.53 5.34 5.12 4.55 4.68 
JUNO s0<etan 7.27 6.13 4.53 5.34 5.14 4.39 4.55 
July .. 8.52 4.76 4.49 5.34 5.00 4.38 4.45 
August + ae 4.33 4.67 6.34 4.94 4.39 4.45 
September . 9.26 4.19 4.69 5.34 5.00 4.40 4.44 
October 8.56 4.34 4.69 5.34 4.75 4.41 4.54 
November 7.42 4.38 4.69 5.22 4.79 4.68 4.60 
December 6.08 4.38 4.69 5.24 4.90 4.75 4.60 
Average 7.55 4.91 4.54 §.18 5.07 4.62 4.61 


Blue Annealed Sheets, Nos. 9 and 10 Gage, at Chicago, 
Cents per Pound 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January .... 4.07 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 2.85 2.65 
February 3.95 3.72 2.638 3284 3834 2.85 3.66 
March .cccs 3.82 3.43 2.63 3.03 3.29 2.83 2.65 
AUGER «de cae 3.82 3.26 2.71 3.32 3.21 2.75 2.65 
May .<sesue 3.82 3.48 2.78 3.34 3.14 2.55 2.65 
June . peal 3.82 3.26 2,78 3.34 3814 2.44 2.49 
= 
July sek esce 3.82 2.93 2.74 3.34 3:07 2.48 2.45 
August ». aan 2.63 2.78 3.34 3.04 2.45 2.45 
September 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 3.10 2.45 2.45 
October 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 2.85 2.45 2.63 
November 3.938 2.63 2.84 3.84 2.85 2.58 32.55 
December 3.93 2.63 2.84 3.34 285 2.65 3.55 
Average .. 3.89 $8.06 2.75 $8.23 $3.10 261 2.56 
Rail Steel Bars at Chicago Mill, Cents per Pound 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January .... 3.25 2.60 1.56 2.00 2.30 2.03 2.00 
February ... 3.25 2.41 1.50 2.10 2.30 2.10 2.00 
March ..... 3.50 2.23 1.50 2.28 2.30 2.10 2.00 
ADIT vcacaed 3.75 2.25 1.55 2.33 2.30 2.10 2.00 
MAY «os eBaus 3.75 2.05 1.60 2.30 2.20 2.10 1.98 
JUMO i cxnden 3.75 1.95 1.63 2.28 2.15 2.02 1.96 
SOM ices eek 3.75 1.90 1.70 2.30 2.10 2.00 1.98 
August -- 8.96 1.76 1.89 2.30 2.05 2.00 2.00 
September .. 4.00 1.75 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 
October .... 3.81 1.68 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 
November 3.15 1.65 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 1.96 
December 2.67 1.75 2.00 2.30 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Average .. 3.56 1.99 1.75 2.25 2.14 2.04 1.98 
Cotton Tie Prices for Twenty-One Years 
(Per Bundle of 45-Lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
1906... skate $0.85 © -2918..6..5% $0.80 1920....... $2.00 
1906. ...cs0. O66 <(90266.%..05 Ta | eae 1.30 
2908 .< . bits 6.95 »-2018.:..%: Ole: SREB. hive 1.10 
1908. ..c0a5 GB5 +'3096..6.<h8 ve | eee 1.60 
i eRe - 0.70 SOR aes «cee 2.10 | ae *1.40 
RE ce oe ail Se. «Wes con Ss." eingancas #1.25 
S9RS 3 sa chon 0.75 Teawasane ee 1.70 Rs adnate 71.20 
1989 > osc 0.70 





*F.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
+F.o.b. Gulf ports; $1.28, f.0.b. Atlantic ports. 
tF.o.b. Gulf ports; $1.22, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, 





Common Bar Iron at Chicago, Cents per Pound 


1920 

January 3.24 
February 3.63 
iacke.oae 3.68 
ck. ws wae 3.75 
Bs ween 3.75 
eS cu dan er 3.88 
ea 3.88 
BO. cccese 3.88 
September 3.88 
October ..... 3.88 
November ... 3.75 
December 3.39 
Average ... 38.72 


Soft Steel Bars at 


1920 

January 2.96 
February 3.45 
MEOPOR 2 neces 3.57 
Antu... . 8.70 
Ph Scowsdad 3.45 
June 3.45 
July . . 8.45 
August .. 3.47 
September . 3.60 
October . 3.31 
November ... 3.04 
December 2.73 
Average 3.34 


Structural Steel 


1920 
January 2.72 
February 3.18 
— honbed ee 
BEG ett cide ° 
May camera kee 
June 3.45 
PS — a 3.25 
BE. ss ceves 3.14 
September 3.23 
October ..... 3.20 
November 3.07 
December 2.83 
Average ... 3.22 


1921 1922 1923 
2.68 1.60 2.35 
2.65 1.58 2.46 
2.60 1.58 2.53 
2.38 1.63 2.60 
2.35 1.67 2.60 
2.23 1.74 2.55 
1.96 1.85 2.50 
1.75 2.11 2.40 
1.75 2.26 2.39 
1.75 2.50 2.38 
1.73 2.50 2.40 
1.63 2.35 2.40 
2.12 1.95 2.47 


1921 1922 1923 
2.73 1.60 2.08 
2.57 1.53 2.21 

-40 1.65 2.46 
2.43 1.60 2.84 
2.48 1.66 2.74 
2.37 1.75 2.60 
2.21 1.75 2.60 
1.96 2.05 2.60 
1.78 2.10 2.50 
1.75 2.10 2.50 
1.67 2.10 2.50 
1.60 2.10 2.50 
2.16 1.83 2.51 


1921 1922 1923 
2.83 1.60 2.18 
2.67 1.58 2.31 
2.50 1.55 2.62 
2.53 1.60 2.84 
2.58 166 2.84 
2.48 1.75 2.70 
2.28 1.75 2.70 
1.99 2.06 2.70 
1.79 2.20 2.60 
1.75 2.20 2.60 
1.69 2.20 2.60 
1.63 2.20 2.60 
2.23 1.86 2.59 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars, Base per 


1920 

January ..... $3.60 
February 3.85 
March 5.00 
BEE <civicat 5.00 
Me cdencccs 5.00 
PE. -cprdeve 5.00 
wr. easeyose 6.00 
August ...... 6.00 
September 4.69 
October ..... 4.06 
November 3.92 
December 3.60 
Average . 4.64 


Large Structural 


1920 

January $4.11 
February 4.33 
March ...... 4.50 
JEG. -s ew 0004 4.50 
We cimecoes 4.50 
DU. + win bead 4.50 
P< somes « ¢ 4.50 
August ...... 4.50 
September 4.50 
Octoher ..... 4.75 
November 4.70 
December 4.44 
Average ... 4.49 


Pittsburgh 
1921 1922 1923 
$3.60 $1.94 $2.53 

3.60 1.90 2.73 
3.20 1.80 2.85 
3.05 1.85 3.00 
3.10 1.94 3.25 
3.00 2.03 3.25 
2.69 2.10 3.25 
2.40 32.23 3.25 
2.36 2.50 3.25 
2.18 2.50 3.10 
2.09 2.50 2.95 
2.00 2.50 3.00 
2.77 2.15 8.08 


Rivets, Base per 
Pittsburgh 
1921 1922 1923 
$4.13 $2.25 $3.00 
3.90 2.18 3.00 
3.78 2.00 3.25 
3.55 2.10 3.25 
3.32 2.24 3.25 
3.03 2.36 3.25 
2.71 2.46 3.13 
2.50 2.65 3.00 
2.24 3.00 2.95 
2.36 3.12 2.76 
2.25 3.10 2.68 
2.25 3.00 2.90 
$.00 2.55 $8.02 


Chicago, Cents per 


Six Years of Finished Iron and Steel, Chicago and Pittsburgh 








1924 1925 1926 
2.40 2.00 2.00 
2.4 2.03 2.00 
2.40 2.10 2.00 
2.35 2.10 2.00 
2.28 2.08 2.00 
2.23 2.01 2.00 
2.20 1.96 2.00 
2.18 1.90 2.00 
2.14 1.90 2.00 
2.10 1.90 2.00 
2.08 1.94 2.00 
2.01 2.00 2.00 
2.23 1.99 2.00 
Pound 
1924 1925 1926 
2.50 2.13 2.10 
2.50 2.20 2.10 
2.50 2.20 2.10 
2.38 2.15 2.10 
2.30 2.10 2.10 
2.25 2.10° 2.10 
2.19 2.10 2.10 
2.13 2.10 2.10 
2.02 2.10 2.10 
2.00 2.10 2.10 
2.05 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.25 2.12 2.10 
Cents per Pound 
1924 1925 1926 
2.60 2.23 2.10 
2.60 2.30 2.10 
2.60 2.30 2.10 
2.50 2.25 2.10 
2.45 2.20 2.10 
2.39 2.18 2.10 
3.27 2.10 2.10 
2.20 2.10 2.10 
2.06 2.10 2.10 
2.00 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.10 2.10 
2.20 2.10 2.10 
233 2.17 2.10 
100 Pounds, f.o.b. 
1924 1925 1926 
$3.00 $2.80 $2.50 
2.95 2.80 2.60 
2.98 2.72 2.50 
3.00 2.70 2.60 
2.90 2.70 2.50 
2.90 2.60 2.50 
2.84 2.60 2.50 
2.80 2.50 2.50 
2.74 2.46 2.60 
2.70 2.40 2.40 
2.70 2.48 2.30 
2.78 2.50 2.80 
2.86 2.61 2.56 
100 Pounds, f.o.b. 
1924 1925 1926 
$2.90 $2.60 $2.60 
2.76 2.60 2.53 
2.75 2.60 2.50 
2.65 2.58 2.50 
2.65 2.45 2.50 
2.61 2.40 2.60 
2.60 2.40 2.50 
2.55 2.40 2.50 
2.60 2.40 2.48 
2.58 2.40 45 
2.60 2.60 2.45 
2.60 2.60 2.40 
2.65 2.50 2.50 


—_ 
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(20 Per Cent) Prices in Dollars per Gross Ton, at Seaboard 








( 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
e 8175 WO $250.01 : 46.00 $112.50 os. 35 00 1 70 $112. ee 91} 
0.00 $175.00 $250.00 $255.00 $146.00 Sooo 60.42 107.50 50 115.00 
18) 290.00 250.00 175.00 216.25 96.00 82. 50 113. 75 107, 50 115.00 9% 
28250 290.00 150.00 240.00 90.00 64.37 120-00 107.50 115.00 &> 
- 420.50 290.00 138.40 250.00 85.00 66.87 128.00 107.50 115.00 & 
70.00 442.75 290.00 121.00 225.00 80.00 67.50 128.75 107.50 115.00 8% 10 
- 106 960.00 111.00 225.00 70.60 7.50 *119.50 106.50 115.00 &s 
7 100.00 290.00 101.25 198.75 70.00 eT. 50 117.50 95.75 115.00 &s 
A &9 87 925.00 98.75 170.00 65.80 75.63 %111.25 90.00 115.00 &: 
£9 210.00 285.00 105.00 170.00 63.00 100.00 *110.00 90.00 115.00 &s 
60 5600 285.00 112.50 170.00 61.50 100.00 *108.75 98.75 115.00 9% 
942-75 275.00 122.50 135.00 60.00 100.00 *108.25 107.00 115.00 10 
7.21 277.50 142.12 193.21 79.53 74.22 114.85 102.85 114.79 9; 
egele (19 1 Per Cent), Dollars per Gross Ton at Furnace 
19 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1921 
f $60.06 $66.00 $51.40 $45.00 $26.00 $34.40 $38.00 $33.00 $32 00 
f 68.7 61.2 60.7 58.75 40.00 38.00 35.50 38.00 33.00 32.0 
71.2 47.00 60.00 35.00 29.40 40.00 38.00 33.00 32.0 
f 80.7 45.00 67.60 34.00 32.25 45.00 36.80 33.00 32.0) 
f 84.00 37.40 75.00 32.00 35.00 52.50 36.00 33.00 32.00 
9 89.00 31.25 75.00 32.00 36.00 48.50 35.00 32.80 32.0( 
g5 00 89 00 25 00 75.00 27.00 6. 44.00 34.20 32.00 3 
g5 00 89.00 5 00 80.00 26.00 7.8 46.75 32.50 32.00 32 
82.50 83.75 55.00 82.00 26.00 s 43.75 31.40 31.80 32 
76.25 82.00 15 00 81.88 26.00 43.75 30.75 arg 3% 
66.00 80.25 37.00 75.62 26.00 41.25 30.25 32. 3 
74.38 10.00 59.10 26.00 39.00 32.00 32.00 36 
74.7 78.72 52.03 70.11 1.25 42.87 34.41 32.40 32.8 
50 Per Cent Ferrosilicon (Per Gross Ton, Delivered 
East of Mississippi) 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January $80.00 $75.00 $54.00 $82.50 $75.00 $82.50 $85.00 
February 85.00 93.00 55.00 83.75 75.00 82.50 85.00 
March 85.00 92.40 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 
April 85.00 86.25 55.00 92.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 
May 80.00 76.40 55.00 94.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 
June ; 80.00 69.75 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 
way nase 80.00 66.00 55.00 82.50 71.00 82.50 85.00 
August 75.00 60.80 55.00 82.50 71.25 82.50 85.00 
Septembe 75.00 60.00 55.00 82.50 72.00 82.50 85.00 
October 75.00 58.50 67.00 81.00 71.00 82.50 85.00 
Novemt 75.00 55.80 75.00 80.63 70.00 82.50 85.00 
December 75.00 56.00 82.50 76.25 75.00 82.50 85.00 
1 veraae 79.17 70.88 59.88 84.89 73.85 82.50 85.00 
Connellsville Coke Prices for Nineteen Years 
Prompt Conne llsville Furnace Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
2.55 $1.40 $1.82 $3.88 $1.85 $1.50 $2.94 $9.50 $6.00 $5.65 $6.00 $5.06 $2.75 $8.05 $3.94 $8.94 $7.19 
ae ee eis aes ies Lee cat ban Seo S84 S00 G80 O08. Ce ee 83 131 
2 _— =e! ay 68S E ? 00 4.06 6.00 35 5 
177 159 239 2.15 1.86 1.50 2.41 7.38 6.00 365 960 350 as Car Soe San boo 
1.66 1.50 2.28 2 13 1.77 1.50 2.30 7.80 6.00 3.69 12.00 2°95 6.00 5.15 3.25 3.00 291 
165 1.42 2.02 2.11 1.75 1.56 2.49 11.25 6.00 4.00 15.00 3.00 6.75 4.75 3.19 2.77 2:83 
159 1.44 2.21 2.45 1.75 1.64 2.75 12.75 6.00 4.07 17.20 2.81 10.75 r 84 
1.57 1.46 2.21 2.50 1.70 1.50 2:80 13.60 6.00 4311775 o75 toa S55 3-00 388 2 
160 1:50 2:37 229 1.65 1.61 2.94 11.12 600 4 be iit5 2.75 12.80 4.56 3.00 3.06 2.95 
1.59 1.50 $3.41 2.98 1.60 2.03 4.88 6.00 6.00 4 59 iB 12 ° = *t-5S 4.50 3.00 3.49 3.38 
1.50 1.52 3.94 1.82 1.52 2.28 6.90 6.00 6.00 5.87 8.2 26 202 te 3.85 3.00 6.13 ot 
tS S00 Bae Ee Pre SE S00 0.28 600 5.58 2: 15 7.06 5.33 $.42 8.78 8.92 
Prompt Connellsville Foundry Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 15 1919 1990 199 ‘ 
$2.90 $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 $2.50 va S° 2997 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
2.9 ‘ 97 2.5 2 $3.50 $9.75 $7.00 & e7 ° a i 
2:70 2.10 2.09 $.25 2.50 2.00 350 11.00 °7 00 +6 25 $7 00 $6 38 $3.75 $8.70 $4.75 $4.88 $7.75 
2.60 2.05 2.56 8. 00 2.45 2.00 3.75 11.60 7.00 494 oan 0.63 4.00 8.25 4.88 4.31 8.31 
2.45 2.00 2.69 3.00 2.40 2.00 3.56 913 700 4/30 10 + 9.45 4.25 8.38 4.88 4.15 4.40 
2.20 1.81 2.58 285 2.40 2.00 3.25 8.90 7.00 431 13°00 4.75 5.06 7.56 4.75 4.00 4.06 
2.17 1.76 2.40 9 80 2.32 2.00 3.25 11 72 7°00 456 is 00 et +38 6.15 4.69 4.00 4.00 
915 9 « 6 ee a wy 49.49 4.49 7.25 5.56 4.88 $3.80 4.00 
2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 2.22 2.05 3.95 8 95 7 a . = : 
2.15 1.85 2.40 2.90 2.25 2:00 3:30 i roo 2 G2 17-80 4.06 11.00 5.35 4.10 3.75 4.00 
2.12 185 2.54 2.90 2.10 2.07 331 11.75 700 Rao tess 3-75 13.90 5.38 400 3.88 4.00 
2.10 181 8.65 2.81 2.00 235 388 600 von pol 17-70 4.15 1250 5.50 4.00 4.25 4.38 
2.05 1.85 4.256 2.60 192 288 710 Ton von 7a, 2038 4.38 11.70 480 400 6.31 4.68 
1.97 1.90 4.50 250 1.90 2.95 g¢ 700 700 * a 3 + 4 19 8.38 481 406 6.81 5.50 
2.30 1.89 2.85 298 225 219 419 yo08 » : ‘00 3.81 7.88 4.81 4.55 5.20 4.50 
% 4.19 10.03 7.00 5.47 12.27 4.63 8.00 6.27 $.42 §.61 4.96 
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January 6 
' 
j 
Monthly Averages of Ferroalloy Quotations 
' 
, P es in Dollars per Gross Ton, at Seaboard 
it 
119 1920 1921 1923 1983 1924 1925 192 
55.00 $146.00 $112.50 $58.35 $105.00 $108.70 $112.50 $115.09 
2] 5 O00 172.56 ot eee 60.42 107.50 107.50 11 2 ) 115 00 
' 173.00 216.25 96.00 62.50 118.75 107.50 115.00 97.60 
teed 240.00 90.00 64.87 120.00 107.50 115.00 88.00 
840 250.00 85.00 66.87 128.00 107.50 115 88.00 
: 0 225.00 80.00 67.50 128.75 107.50 115 88.00 
995.00 70.60 67.50 *119.50 106.50 115 00 = 88.a 
95 198.75 70.00 67.50 117.50 95.75 115.00 88.00 
8 7 170.00 65.80 75.63 *111.25 90.00 115 Ut 53.00 
-"OH 170.00 63.00 100.00 °110.00 90.00 115.00 88 00 
=) 170.00 61.50 100.00 °108.75 98.75 115.00 96.60 
92°50 135.00 60.00 100.00 108.25 107.00 115.00 100.00 
152.12 193.21 79.53 74.88 114.86 102.85 115.79 95.02 
1 Per Cent), Dollars per Gross Ton at Furnace ; 
24 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
140 $45.00 $26.00 $34.40 $38.00 $33.00 $32.00 
15 40.00 38.00 35.50 38.00 33.00 32 *” 
60.0 35.00 29.40 40.00 38.00 33.00 32.00 
67.6 4.00 32.25 45.00 36.80 33.00 Pe a 
2 00 35.00 52.50 36.00 33.00 iy 
7 32.00 36.00 48.50 35.00 32.80 6 
7 7.00 36.00 44.00 34.20 32.00 32.00 
26.00 37.80 46.75 32.50 32.00 32.00 
Sy 2 Of 26.00 38.25 43.75 31.40 31.80 ooo. 
Rg 26.00 38.00 43.75 30.75 31.25 a cA 
75.62 26.00 37.50 41.25 30.25 32.00 i.4 
26.00 37.50 39.00 32.00 32.00 6.0! 
11 1.25 ,.31 42.87 34.41 32.40 8 
»0 Per Cent Ferrosilicon (Per Gross Ton, Delivered 
East of Mississippi) 
42 22 1923 1924 1925 1926 
$54.00 $82.50 $75.00 $82.50 $85.00 
83.75 75.00 82.50 85.00 
> 40 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 
6.2 5 92.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 
76.4 5.0 94.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 
7 55.4 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 
82.50 71.00 82.50 85.00 
82.50 71.25 82.50 85.00 
82.50 72.00 82.50 85.00 
7 81.00 71.00 82.50 85.00 
q 80.63 70.00 82.50 85.00 
76.25 75.00 82.50 85.00 
84.89 73.35 8° 50 85.00 
Connellsville Coke Prices for Nineteen Years 
( F Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 
6.00 $5.65 $6.00 $5.06 $2.75 $8.05 $3.94 $3.94 $7.19 
Ma, 1-60 62 6.00 444 6.00 450 3.94 7.13 4.08 3.63 7.31 
Ay 7 1.60 7 50 6.0 1.06 6.00 4.35 3.25 7.25 4.08 3.35 a 
Ma GE so 6S 2.65 9.60 3.50 4.48 6.81 3.75 3.04 3.0 
Jur ¢ ‘ SO 6.00 3.69 12.00 3.25 6.00 6.15 3.25 3.00 2.91 
= ; 4.00 15.00 3.00 6.75 4.75 3.19 2.77 2.85 
] 1.44 : soe = 
Se 66 157 146 2 i> 6.00 4.07 17.20 2.81 10.75 4.55 3.00 2.83 2.8 
Ser } 160 0 2.37 9 ¢ ¢ 4.31 I (49 2.75 12.80 4.56 3.00 3.06 Seo 
O 1.59 1] , : 1.56 16.70 3.15 11.13 4.50 3.00 3.49 3.3° 
N 74° «1.51 3.94 = 4.52 15.12 3.28 9.60 3.85 3.00 6.13 3.6° 
lovern! i. if fe See eee 87 8.26 3.03 7.19 3.81 8.04 5.75 4.45 
, : 6.12 6.2¢ 2.75 7.00 4.00 3.68 4.32 3.5 
1 1 2.42 1.7 ; , 
: 11 (5 7.06 5.83 $.52 $8.78 3.92 
Prompt Conne lisville Foundry ( , ' Net a Quen 
{ 411 $912 1913 1914 191 ‘ 6 
1 eS : 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Janua $2.45 $2 90 $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 $2.50 $2. - — or 15 
Februa 10 2.10 2.09 3.25 2.50 2.00 1.00 $6.38 $3.75 $8.70 $4.75 $4.88 $7.75 
Marc! 1.9 ° 60 Or 256 3.00 2 45 ac i 00 ).63 4.00 8.25 4.88 4.31 8.31 
April ... 2 1.86 2.45 2.00 2.69 3.00 2.40 2.0 100 5.45 425 8.38 4.88 415 4.40 
May 1.85 2.20 1.81 2.58 285 2.40 2 8.90 7 ) 10.20 4.75 5.06 7.56 4.75 400 4.06 
June 1.80 2.17 1.76 2.40 2.80 2.32 2.00 3:25 11:72 799 g'cy 13-00 450 630 615 4.69 400 4.00 
July . “ -.00 2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 Za 2.05 ; ‘ z te = — ee 4.45 7.25 5.56 4.38 3.80 4.00 
August 1.92 2.15 1.85 2.40 290 225 29 301330 cee 5.00 17.80 4.06 11.00 5.85 410 3.75 4.00 
Septembe: _ see 5 2.12 1.85 2.54 2.90 2.10 2.07 : -° 18.88 3.75 13.90 5.38 4.00 3.88 4.00 
October . - 2.10 2.90 210 181 8.65 2.81 2.00 BR : 50 17.70 4.15 12.50 5.50 4.00 4.25 4.38 
November 2.20 3.25 2.05 1.85 4.25 260 1.99 288 : 6 6.38 4.38 11.70 4.80 4.00 6.31 4.63 
December 2.2 20 1.97 1.90 450 250 1.90 3 8.63 7 ~on ol 950 4.19 8.38 481 406 6.81 5.50 
Average 8.15 2.27 230 189 2.85 2.98 225 2.19 449 1998 : 7.00 3.81 7.88 4.81 455 5.20 4.50 
} 4 00 SAT 1227 §.63 8.00 6.27 45.48 §.61 §.96 
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THE IRON AGE 


Monthly Averages of Ferroalloy Quotations 
Ferromanganese (80 Per Cent) Prices in Dollars per Gross Ton, at Seaboard 





January 6, 1927 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan. . . $38.04 $41.00 $68.00 $44.40 vee. 00 $150. 2 sire. 00 bee. oS oer 00 $146.00 $112.50 oes. 35 oie. 00 oie. a $233. . $115.00 
Feb. .... 37.69 41.00 65.00 39.25 75 207 1.25 215.00 172.50 100.00 60.42 107.50 107 115 115.00 
March .. 37.10 41.00 65.00 38.50 100. 00 349. 80 $30. 00 360. 00 178-00 216.25 96.00 62.50 133. 75 107;80 116,00 197-60 
April ... 36.75 43.00 61.00 38.00 100.00 406.25 362.50 290.00 150.00 240.00 90.00 64.37 120.00 107.50 115.00 88.00 
ay .... 36.50 47.50 61.00 38.00 100.00 387.50 420.50 290.00 138.40 250.00 85.00 66.87 128.00 107.50 115.00 88.00 
Tune .... 36.50 49.25 61.00 38.00 100.00 270.00 443.75 290.00 121.00 225.00 80.00 67.50 128.75 107.50 115.00 88.00 
July .... 36.50 48.88 59.00 37.20 109.00 175.00 406.25 290.00 111.00 225.00 70.60 67.50°119.50 106.50 115.00 88.00 
Aug. .... 36.70 52.40 66. 38 108.33 127.25 172.00 400.00 290.00 101.25 198.75 70.00 67.50 117.50 95.75 115.00 88.00 
Sept. 37.75 59.63 00 90.00 117.00 169.75 387.50 285.00 98.75 170.00 65.80 75.63 111.25 90.00 115.00 88.00 
Oct. 38.50 67.80 50-10 70.40 105.00 162.25 310.00 285.00 105.00 170.00 63.00 100.00%110.00 90.00 115.00 88.00 
Nov. 38.40 73.75 50.00 68.00 105.00 160.80 256.00 285.00 112.50 170.00 61.50 100.00 108.75 98.75 115.00 96.60 
Dec. .... 39.75 75.00 47.00 72.20 106.00 169.75 243.75 275.00 122.50 135.00 60.00 100.00 108.25 107.00 115.00 100.00 
Average $7.51 58.85 58.29 56.86 105.83 231.70 $27.21 277.50 142.12 193.21 79.53 74.82 114.85 102.85 115.79 95.02 
*Price at furnace, where lower than price at seaboard. 
Spiegeleisen (19 to 21 Per Cent), Dollars per Gross Ton at Furnace 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan. ....$25.00 $25.00 $30.38 $60.00 $60.00 $66.00 $51.40 $45.00 $26.00 $34.40 $38.00 $33.00 $32.00 
Feb. .... 25.00 25.00 36.25 68.75 61.25 60.75 58.75 40.00 38.00 35.50 38.00 33.00 32.00 
Mar 25.00 25.00 57.00 75.00 71.25 47.00 60.00 35.00 29.40 40.00 38.00 33.00 32.00 
April 25.00 25.00 65.00 75.00 80.75 45.00 67.60 34.00 32.25 45.00 36.80 33.00 32.00 
ay 25.00 25.00 65.00 81.00 84.00 37.40 75.00 32.00 35.00 52.50 36.00 33.00 32.00 
June 25.00 25.00 61.00 82.50 89.00 31.25 75.00 32.00 36.00 48.50 35.00 32.80 32.00 
July 25.00 25.00 52.50 85.00 89.00 35.00 75.00 27.00 36.00 44.00 34.20 32.00 32.00 
Aug. 25.00 25.00 45.00 85.00 89.00 35.00 80.00 26.00 37.80 46.75 32.50 32.00 32.00 
Sept. 25.00 26.60 45.00 82.50 83.75 35.00 82.00 26.00 38.25 43.75 31.40 31.80 32.00 
Oct. 25.00 29.25 42.75 76.25 82.00 35.00 81.88 26.00 38.00 43.75 30.75 31.25 32.00 
Nov. 25.00 29.25 45.40 66.00 80.25 37.00 75.62 26.00 37.50 41.25 30.25 32.00 37.40 
mee sesh 25.00 29.25 55.00 60.00 74.38 40.00 59.10 26.00 37.50 39.00 32.00 32.00 36.50 
Average 25.00 26.20 50.02 74.75 78.72 42.08 70.11 $1.25 $4.31 $2.87 34.451 $2.40 $2.83 

50 Per Cent Ferrosilicon (Per Gross Ton, Delivered 

East of Mississippi) 

1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

January ....$80.00 $75.00 $54.00 $82.50 $75.00 $82.50 $85.00 

February ... 85.00 93.00 55.00 83.75 75.00 82.50 85.00 

March ..... 85.00 92.40 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 

NE Saeed 85.00 86.25 55.00 92.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 

BL iw einer 80.00 76.40 55.00 94.50 75.00 82.50 85.00 

DN Gaunsee 80.00 69.75 55.00 90.00 75.00 82.50 85.00 

PW. ies eun 80.00 66.00 55.00 82.50 71.00 82.50 85.00 

August 75.00 60.80 55.00 82.50 71.25 82.50 85.00 

September 75.00 60.00 55.00 82.50 72.00 82.50 85.00 

October .... 75.00 58.50 67.00 81.00 71.00 82.50 85.00 

November .. 75.00 55.80 75.00 80.63 70.00 82.50 85.00 

December 75.00 56.00 82.50 76.25 75.00 82.50 85.00 

Average .. 79.17 70.83 59.88 84.89 78.35 82.50 85.00 

Connellsville Coke Prices for Nineteen Years 

Prompt Connellsville Furnace Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $1.92 $1.59 $2.55 $1.40 $1.82 $3.88 $1.85 $1.50 $2.94 $9.50 $6.00 $5.65 $6.00 $5.06 $2.75 $8.05 $3.94 $3.94 $7.19 
February 86 1.69 2.12 1.45 1.78 2.52 1.85 1.50 3.38 9.62 6.00 4.44 6.00 4.50 3.04 7.18 4.08 38.63 7.31 
March ....... 1.72 1.60 2.00 1.55 2.12 2.40 1.90 1.50 3.47 9.60 6.00 4.06 6.00 4.35 3.25 7.25 4.08 3.35 3.05 
tn nbs 026 1.57 1.60 1.77 1.59 2.39 2.15 1.86 1.50 2.41 7.38 6.00 3.65 9.60 3.60 4.48 6.31 3.75 3.04 3.00 
a ‘etkseene 1.50 1.57 1.66 1.50 2.28 2.18 1.77 1.50 2.30 7.80 6.00 3.69 12.00 3.26 6.00 6.15 3.25 3.00 2.91 
I <5 iia baie 1.55 1.52 1.65 1.42 2.02 2.11 1.76 1.56 2.49 11.25 6.00 4.00 15.00 3.00 6.75 4.75 3.19 32.77 2.83 
ST sebeeuse 57 1.58 1.59 1.44 2.21 2.45 1.75 1.64 2.75 12.75 6.00 4.07 17.20 2.81 10.75 4.55 3.00 2.83 2.84 
ee 1.50 1.66 1.57 1.46 2.21 2.50 1.70 1.60 2.80 13.60 6.00 4.31 17.75 2.75 12.80 4.56 3.00 3.06 2.95 
September 1.50 2.89 1.60 1.50 2.87 2.29 1.65 1.61 2.94 11.12 6.00 4.56 16.70 3.15 11.18 4.50 3.00 3.49 3.38 
October ...... 1.58 2.76 1.59 1.50 3.41 2.98 1.60 2.03 4.88 6.00 6.00 4.52 15.12 3.28 9.60 3.85 3.00 6.13 3.63 
November 1.72 2.74 1.50 1.62 38.94 1.82 1.52 2.28 6.90 6.00 6.00 5.87 8.26 3.03 7.19 3.81 3.04 5.75 4.43 
December . 1.82 2.67 1.44 1.60 4.00 1.75 1.50 2.64 8.38 6.00 6.00 6.12 6.20 2.75 7.00 4.00 3.68 4.32 3.50 
Average 1.65 1.94 1.75 1.49 2.65 8.42 1.78 1.78 3.80 9.22 6.00 4.58 11.82 $.45 7.06 6.83 $8.42 $.78 $.92 
Prompt Connellsville Foundry Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 

1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $2.45 $2.00 $2.90 $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 $2.50 $2.00$3.50 $9.75 $7.00 $6.25 $7.00 $6.38 $3.75 $8.70 $4.75 $4.88 $7.75 
February 2.39 1.95 2.70 2.10 2.09 3.25 2.50 2.00 3.50 11.00 7.00 5.00 7.00 5.63 4.00 8.25 4.88 4.31 8.31 
EE sesscess 2.25 1.95 2.60 2.05 2.66 3.00 2.45 2.00 3.75 11.60 7.00 4.94 700 5.45 4.25 8.88 4.88 4.15 4.40 
SE segs 0<'s'6 2.22 1.86 2.45 2.00 2.69 38.00 2.40 2.00 3.56 9.13 7.00 4.30 10.20 4.75 5.06 7.56 4.75 4.00 4.06 
- ° 2.03 1.85 2.20 1.81 2.58 2.85 2.40 2.00 3.25 8.90 7.00 4.31 13.00 5 6.30 6.15 4.69 4.00 4.00 
June ° 2.00 1.80 2.17 1.76 2.40 2.80 2.32 2.00 3.25 11.72 7.00 4.56 15.75 4.45 7.25 5.56 4.88 3.80 4.00 
0 Se ° 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 2.22 2.05 3.25 13.25 7.00 5.00 17.80 4.06 11.00 5.85 4.10 8.75 4.00 
August ...... 1.92 1.95 2.15 1.85 2.40 2.90 2.25 2.00 3.30 13.20 7.00 5.25 18.88 3.75 13.90 5.88 4.00 3.88 4.00 
September . 1.90 2.55 2.12 1.85 2.64 2.90 2.10 2.07 3.31 11.75 7.00 5.80 17.70 4.15 12.50 6.50 4.00 4.25 4.38 
October ..... - 2.10 2.90 2.10 1.81 38.65 2.81 2.00 2.35 3.88 6.00 7.00 6.25 16.38 4.38 11.70 4.80 4.00 6.31 4.63 
November .. 2.20 3.25 2.05 1.85 4.25 2.60 1.92 2.88 7.10 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.50 4.19 8.38 4.81 4.06 6.81 5.60 
December .... 2.25 3.20 1.97 1.90 4.60 2.50 1.90 2.95 8.63 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 3.81 7.88 4.81 4.55 5.20 4.50 
Average 8.14 2.27 2.80 1.89 2.84 2.98 2.25 2.19 5.19 10.08 7.00 6.47 12.27 §.68 8.00 6.27 §.42 4.61 4.96 
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THE IRON AGE 
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THE IRON AGE 123 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap Composite Price 
(Average of Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia Quotations, per Gross Ton) 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $12.50 $11.77 $14.02 $10.29 $10.27 $16.46 $21.73 $29.93 $17.77 $25.13 $15.04 $12.45 $20.22 $19.15 $20.08 $16.97 
February 13.15 11.46 18.06 11.39 10.89 16.10 21.35 29.92 14.75 26.00 15.21 12.46 21.46 19.21 18.27 15.60 
March ....... 13.43 11.71 13.10 11.10 10.78 17.28 23.60 29.58 14.52 25.50 13.17 13.46 24.79 17.56 16.92 15.83 
MT bheseces 12.63 12.44 13.39 10.83 10.61 17.42 26.63 28.47 15.79 24.42 11.63 14.71 24.00 15.20 15.48 15.27 
i Gaadecas 12.07 12.85 12.30 10.60 10.79 16.47 27.63 28.79 15.06 23.71 12.20 15.67 20.77 14.71 15.46 14.35 
/ eee 12.06 12.94 11.60 10.57 10.78 15.25 87.21 28.87 16.54 23.47 11.47 15.52 18.94 14.88 16.09 14.40 
Ge whe a ce 12.21 12.82 11.42 10.50 11.65 15.19 36.00 29.00 19.138 24.21 11.00 15.92 17.23 16.00 16.46 15.42 
A Sade oh 12.50 13.19 11.46 10.42 13.00 15.35 31.30 29.00 20.25 25.88 11.57 16.30 16.58 16.58 17.23 15.88 
September 11.94 13.73 11.35 10.30 13.79 15.67 31.50 29.00 18.87 26.53 12.15 18.33 16.98 17.20 17.39 16.25 
October ...... 11.27 14.90 11.00 9.71 13.62 16.90 26.60 29.00 18.67 23.73 12.88 19.20 15.15 17.08 17.08 15.58 
November 11.02 14.69 10.39 9.13 14.63 20.40 27.83 28.50 20.50 20.00 12.73 18.02 15.13 18.17 17.63 15.25 
mber 11.52 14.00 9.97 9.50 16.20 2413 28.87 25.00 22.77 15.92 12.29 17.94 17.87 20.08 17.39 15.08 
Average 12.19 18.05 11.92 10.86 12.21 17.22 28.35 28.76 17.89 28.71 12.61 15.83 19.05 17.15 17.12 15.48 
Scrap Prices at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 
Heavy Melting Steel 
1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $13.50 $12.75 $14.95 $10.90 $11.63 $17.50 $22.60 $30.00 $19.00 $26.30 $15.50 $14.30 $21.80 $21.38 $21.50 $18.63 
February 14.13 12.12 14.19 12.62 11.63 17.06 21.75 30.00 14.75 27.75 16.00 14.00 23.25 20.88 19.50 17.50 
Mr Saeeute 14.35 12.62 14.19 12.12 12.00 18.45 23.25 30.00 14.00 27.25 14.00 15.13 25.38 19.38 18.50 17.55 
S sekiwsti 13.06 13.06 14.19 12.00 11.81 17.81 28.00 28.50 15.20 26.00 12.63 16.38 25.88 16.20 17.00 16.63 
 Geasneee 12.62 13.26 13.55 12.00 11.75 16.95 28.80 28.50 14.75 25.00 13.30 17.30 22.80 15.63 16.75 15.69 
SOM cccccs -- 12.95 13.44 12.62 12.00 11.75 15.88 41.00 28.62 17.12 25.00 12.69 17.00 21.13 16.00 17.30 15.75 
Ot. aa cceos - 13.06 18.31 12.40 12.00 12.31 16.31 39.00 29.00 19.70 26.00 12.00 17.38 18.10 17.50 18.00 16.81 
ae 13.20 13.55 12.87 11.50 13.81 16.05 32.83 29.00 21.00 28.13 12.70 17.75 17.75 17.60 18.88 17.50 
September 12.50 14.11 12.25 11.81 14.30 16.19 33.25 29.00 19.20 29.00 13.63 20.13 17.88 18.10 18.70 17.88 
PC aes 12.06 15.85 11.85 10.85 14.38 18.25 28.80 29.00 19.00 27.75 14.13 21.40 15.70 18.50 18.50 17.25 
November 12.00 15.12 11.44 10.00 15.88 21.20 29.50 28.87 22.25 23.50 14.30 20.50 16.13 19.63 19.50 17.20 
mber 12.31 14.75 11.08 10.75 17.45 26.00 30.00 26.87 24.25 17.20 14.25 20.13 18.75 21.40 19.10 16.75 
Average 12.98 13.66 12.98 11.60 18.23 18.14 29.90 28.95 18.35 25.75 13.76 17.62 20.88 18.51 18.60 17.10 
No. 1 Cast Cupola Scrap Compressed Sheets 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan. ....$24.20 $32.00 $25.00 $16.30 $23.30 $21.00 $19.63 $17.50 Jan. ....$16.50 $23.00 $13.00 $11.80 $20.50 $18.88 $20.00 $17.63 
Feb. .... 18.75 34.00 22.75 16.00 24.75 21.88 20.13 17.00 Feb. .... 13.25 23.75 +1300 12.00 ats ete 18.00 16.13 
March 18.00 34.00 21.20 15.94 26.75 20.25 18.60 17.00 March 11.40 23.00 12.00 13.13 23.75 17.50 17.35 15.60 
April 19.00 33.00 18.00 16.88 27.75 18.50 17.75 16.50 April 13.00 22.13 10.50 14.63 24.75 14.60 15.63 15.25 
y. 17.20 32.00 18.00 18.50 26.30 17.88 17.50 16.50 y 12.75 22.00 10.80 15.10 24.30 13.75 15.46 14.75 
— i = 16.63 18.75 24.13 17.25 17.10 15.90 June 14.30 22.00 10.13 15.13 19.88 14.38 16.30 14.60 
uly 40 40.20 16.00 19.00 21.10 17.80 17.00 15.75 July 15.00 21.50 9.88 15.50 16.90 15.70 16.63 15.50 
Aug 23.50 41.25 16.20 19.00 21.38 18.00 17.50 16.80 Aug. 17.88 23.90 10.00 16.10 16.13 16.00 17.39. 16.40 
Sept. .... 23.50 42.00 16.88 22.13 21.75 18.00 17.40 16.50 Sept. .... 18.00 24.25 10.06 17.88 16.00 16.55 17.40 16.50 
eh okdwe 23.80 39.75 17.50 24.00 19.50 18.00 17.39 16.00 Oct. . 18.00 22.75 12.00 19.50 14.30 16.50 17.39 15.63 
Nov. . 27.25 34.25 17.10 23.13 18.63 18.13 18.00 16.30 Nov. . 18.00 19.80 12.00 19.50 14.25 17.75 18.00 16.00 
Dec. .... 28.75 27.25 16.13 22.38 20.00 19.10 17.70 16.00 Dec. 19.80 14.75 11.69 19.38 16.50 19.40 18.00 15.56 
Aver... 21.90 85.14 18.45 19.83 22.95 18.77 17.98 16.48 Aver 15.66 21.90 11.22 15.80 19.08 16.72 17.27 15.80 
Machine Shop Turnings Cast Iron Borings 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Jan, ....$11.20 $15.50 $10.00 $9.60 $16.90 $15.75 $17.50 $14.30 Jan. ....$15.00 $18.70 $13.00 $10.90 $18.40 $16.94 $17.50 $14.88 
Feb. .... 8.50 17.88 10.00 9.56 18.50 16.13 15.88 13.63 Feb. .... 10.37 20.25 12.00 11.06 19.50 16.88 15.88 14.13 
March 9.00 18.00 9.40 10.50 20.38 14.50 14.20 13.85 March 9.75 19.50 11.45 11.94 21.13 15.38 14.10 13.3¢ 
April 10.12 16.70 8.18 11.88 20.50 12.45 13.39 12.00 April 10.62 18.60 9.38 18.38 21.88 13.00 13.39 12.50 
y 11.62 15.38 8.70 13.30 19.20 11.88 12.25 11.00 ay 10.60 17.38 9.70 14.10 20.20 12.75 12.50 11.75 
June 9.68 14.75 7.56 13.82 17.19 13.00 13.05 11.00 June 11.19 16.75 8.38 14.63 17.88 14.00 13.05 11.90 
July 11.60 13.40 7.00 14.00 12.10 13.50 13.63 11.38 July 13.20 18.00 7.63 16.00 15.20 13.80 13.63 12.38 
Aug. 13.50 15.25 7.85 14.00 11.44 14.13 15.00 12.80 Aug. 15.25 19.68 8.30 15.70 13.88 14.75 15.00 12.75 
Sept. 12.25 16.30 906 14.75 12.88 14.40 14.75 13.06 Sept. .... 15.38 20.20 9.00 17.00 15.63 14.90 14.75 12.94 
Oct. 12.75 15.88 9.56 16.20 11.60 14.25 14.39 12.06 Oct. ..... 17.90 19.00 10.13 18.60 13.50 15.00 14.39 12.50 
Nov. . 14.00 14.63 9.85 16.63 11.63 15.94 15.00 11.90 Nov. 17.50 17.38 10.40 17.85 12.75 15.13 15.00 12.90 
Dec. 14.25 10.50 8.88 15.63 13.75 17.20 14.30 11.56 Dec. 17.75 14.00 9.25 17.50 14.88 16.70 14.90 12.13 
Aver 11.55 15.85 8.83 18.28 15.51 14.43 14.44 12.34 Aver 13.71 18.28 9.88 15.89 17.07 14.94 14.51 12.85 
Low-Phosphorus Scrap, at Pittsburgh; Billet and Bloom 
Crops; per Gross Ton 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January $30.80 $24.00 $17.60 $25.30 $23.60 $26.50 $24.00 
February 31.75 23.75 17.13 27.50 26.13 24.75 22.25 
March ...... 31.00 21.60 17.38 32.00 24.00 23.30 22.00 
April ...... 30.25 18.63 18.88 32.25 19.40 22.13 21.13 
Se ai kidnats 30.00 18.10 20.00 28.60 19.50 21.63 20.00 
Se + exten 30.00 16.88 20.00 25.88 20.13 22.00 20.00 
, «vhtnkes 31.25 15.88 20.13 22.00 20.90 22.00 20.75 
August ..... 33.40 16.5 21.20 23.50 21.88 22.25 21.00 
September 34.25 17.26 24.25 24.38 22.60 23.00 21.67 
October .... 33.00 17.50 25.00 21.90 23.00 23.18 20.50 
November .. 30.00 17.30 24.00 20.50 23.25 24.00 20.60 
December .. 25.25 17.00 24.00 21.75 25.13 24.00 21.13 
Average .. 30.91 18.70 20.80 25.46 22.39 23.22 21.25 
No. 1 Railroad Cast Scrap at Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap at Cincinnati 
(Per Net Ton) (Per Net Ton) 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $16.25 $12.00 $17.20 $17.25 $17.38 $15.75 January ..... $17.75 $14.00 $20.39 $20.50 $20.12 $19.75 
February 15.50 11.63 19.50 17.75 15.88 15.00 February 15.50 13.63 21.7 21.50 19.12 19.89 
March ....... 13.90 12.00 21.75 16.25 15.50 14.50 March ....... 13.90 14.05 23.65 20.00 18.35 19.00 
> pepeeee 13.50 18.25 22.00 14.00 15.13 14.10 April ........ 13.50 15.50 24.75 18.00 17.75 17.80 
T- eeeskuun 13.50 14.00 20.60 13.00 15.00 18.50 May ......... 13.50 16.25 24.05 16.75 17.76 17.00 
DE  sexougae 12.75 14.00 18.00 13.38 15.90 13.63 June ........ 13.10 16.25 22.13 17.13 18.15 17.00 
ar a ceawkt ne 11.00 14.00 16.70 14.50 16.00 Te eee 12.00 16.25 20.25 18.25 18.25 17.00 
August ....... 11.00 14.40 16.25 14.50 15.63 14.75 August ....... 12.00 17.45 19.05 18.25 19.00 17.63 
September 12.00 16.13 16.88 15.30 15.50 15.00 September .... 12.80 19.88 19.38 18.13 19.25 18.00 
October ...... 12.50 18.00 14.50 14.88 15.00 14.39 October ...... 14.00 21.25 18.00 17.68 19.00 17.39 
November 12.50 17.13 13.66 15.63 15.88 14.00 November .... 14.00 20.85 16.85 18.40 20.12 17.00 
cember 12.00 16.63 15.00 16.38 16.00 14.00 December .... 14.00 20.75 18.00 18.75 20.00 17.00 
Average 13.08 14.483 17.67 15.23 15.73 14.42 Average 13.85 17.17 20.69 18.69 18.91 417.83 
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Railroad Malleable Scrap at Chicago, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 


January ..... $12.25 $12.19 $15.01 $10.36 $9.11 $15.47 one: = $30.02 $19.71 $32.48 $16.52 $12.77 = 26 $20.93 +s. 13 +38. 4 
February .... 11.76 11.54 14.56 11.63 8.96 14.93 19 30.02 16.65 33.53 17.36 12.81 6.75 21.77 20.00 
March ....... 12.32 11.69 14.56 10.71 8.89 15.62 20. 10 31.24 18.07 31.92 15.46 13.87 38:66 21.00 19.10 in. 80 
BE siNucken 12.32 12.53 14.77 10.25 8.96 15.56 22.81 31.64 17.70 30.95 13.59 15.68 28.00 19.30 17.50 17.39 
Be a ae 11.63 12.94 13.55 10.24 9.12° 15.05 26.10 32.82 17.08 29.68 14.11 16.80 25.54 18.13 17.63 16.50 
PT Sa we x ee 11.31 13.16 12.39 10.08 9.11 13.14 35.41 33.04 17.92 28.73 12.88 16.73 24.08 16.88 18.00 16.60 
ae Ae 11.20 13.16 11.87 10.08 9.97 13.03 33.73 33.28 20.94 30.24 12.53 17.51 22.51 17.00 17.88 17.81 
Ee 11.26 13.50 11.63 9.95 11.20 12.60 33.26 34.01 22.96 32.20 13.44 19.04 20.59 17.38 19.13 17.75 
September .... 11.20 14.07 11.41 9.24 11.48 12.88 34.44 34.01 21.22 30.95 14.63 23.67 21.71 18.20 19.10 17.39 
Ootober ...... 10.85 15.40 10.81 8.85 11.48 13.87 28.28 34.01 21.85 26.32 15.12 24.42 19.60 18.13 18.50 16.50 
November .... 10.64 15.19 10.43 8.68 12.75 17.92 28.67 32.68 25.89 21.78 14.67 23.11 18.91 19.00 ‘19.19 16.50 
December .... 11.27 15.12 10.08 8.90 15.40 20.16 30.63 25.48 28.78 16.80 12.81 22.40 20.23 20.28 18.30 16.00 
Average ... 11.50 18.37 12.59 9.91 10.53 15.02 27.72 31.85 20.85 28.80 15.43 18.23 23.48 19.00 18.79 17.18 
Old Cast Iron Carwheels at Chicago, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ..... $13.00 $13.25 $16.95 $11.65 $9.94 $14.63 $18.87 $30.00 $25.90 $36.13 $21.00 $15.30 $26.70 $20.50 $21.38 $18.00 
February .... 13.00 13.05 16.75 12.44 10.00 13.94 18.25 30.00 22.75 38.06 20.63 15.00 27.25 21.00 19.38 17.13 
OS ree 13.25 13.00 16.75 11.88 9.94 14.30 20.25 30.00 21.50 36.20 15.90 16.50 28.88 21.00 17.10 17.00 
Oo aaa 13.25 13.256 16.75 11.55 9.75 13.88 23.62 29.00 21.50 37.50 14.06 18.63 27.75 16.70 16.00 16.39 
OO — 12.75 13.90 15.05 11.50 9.75 12.95 27.85 29.00 21.25 37.50 14.70 18.50 24.10 16.25 16.06 15.25 
June ......... 12.55 14.18 13.94 11.50 10.19 12.44 39.00 29.00 22.00 35.90 13.31 18.25 21.88 15.63 17.30 15.30 
NE Soke avs 4a 4 12.50 13.88 12.90 11.25 11.30 12.50 35.25 29.00 28.95 35.75 12.75 19.25 20.60 16.40 17.12 16.39 
pS 12.85 13.70 12.75 11.25 11.04 11.60 30.40 29.00 26.25 38.35 12.95 20.60 19.50 17.13 17.50 15.90 
September .... 12.81 14.38 12.63 11.06 11.80 11.69 31.87 29.00 24.90 37.69 14.19 23.75 19.75 18.20 17.70 15.25 
OOtOOST- 2. cice 12.50 16.00 12.10 10.65 12.00 12.94 25.75 29.00 24.88 36.06 16.50 25.10 17.90 17.63 17.38 14.50 
November .... 12.10 16.69 12.00 9.81 13.31 17.30 28.15 29.00 28.63 31.95 16.60 24.63 17.88 18.63 18.31 14.50 
December .... 13.06 16.75 11.88 9.60 14.56 21.25 31.00 26.75 31.10 24.40 15.75 24.00 19.75 20.70 48.30 14.50 
Average ... 12.80 14.33 14.20 11.18 11.13 14.12 27.48 29.06 25.55 $5.46 15.70 19.96 22.62 18.81 17.79 15.84 
Philadelphia Scrap Prices, 1911 to 1926, Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January .. $12. 50 $12. 19 $14.40 $10.40 $10.00 $16.38 $21. 70 $30.00 $17.20 $24.75 $14.59 $11.60 $19.70 $18.20 $18.50 $17.00 
February .... 13.50 70 12.87 11.00 10.00 16.50 20.63 30.00 14.75 25.62 14.25 12.00 20.75 18.88 17.63 15.88 
March :...... 14.05 if ‘80 13.25 11.31 10.80 16.90 33. 50 29:00 14.19 25.20 13.00 12.78 25.25 16.75 15.90 16.00 
April ........ 13.81 12.94 13.34 10.95 11.00 17.88 24.88 28.00 15.50 24.12 11.25 14.00 23.63 15.30 14.63 16.00 
May ... .. 13.00 13.50 12.10 10.63 11.25 16.60 25.40 29.00 15.00 23.37 11.80 14.75 19.80 14.75 14.63 165.25 
game: . --- 13.00 13.50 11.75 10.50 11.10 15.31 34.13 29.00 16.12 22.60 11.25 15.00 17.88 15.00 15.10 14.70 
Se ab «wens a 13.19 13.50 11.35 10.30 12.06 14.94 35.20 29.00 18.90 22.62 11.00 15.00 16.60 15.40 15.63 14.63 
nS ere 13.15 13.65 11.43 10.19 13.75 14.75 31.88 29.00 19.37 25.00 11.40 15.20 16.00 16.75 16.38 16.20 
September 12.50 14.50 11.62 10.69 15.00 14.75 30.25 29.00 18.62 25.62 11.50 16.88 16.75 17.10 17.20 16.88 
October ...... 11.94 15.10 11.15 9.95 14.75 15.63 25.00 29.00 19.10 22.75 12.06 17.80 15.40 16.63 16.75 16.50 
November 11.55 15.50 10.19 9.25 14.65 20.13 26.00 28.00 20.62 19.00 11.88 16.25 15.25 17.75 17.38 15.50 
December 12.08 15.25 10.00 9.40 15.81 23.75 28.20 25.00 22.50 15.25 11.50 16.38 16.75 20.10 17.50 15.50 
Average 12:81 13.69 11.96 10.88 12.51 16.96 27.28 28.67 17.66 22.99 12.12 14.80 18.65 16.84 16.54 15.84 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January .»«-$14.00 $13.42 $14.50 $12.00 $12.00 $17.00 $20.20 $30.00 $23.80 $36.00 $23.25 $16.50 $23.20 $20.70 $20.13 $18.39 
February .... 14.38 13.00 14.37 12.88 12.00 17.00 20.00 30.00 23.00 40.00 23.00 16.50 24.25 20.25 18.88 17.75 
March ..eeee 14.40 138.12 14.00 13.00 12.00 17.00 21.75 20.00 21.25 $9.20 19.40 17.138 28.25 18.63 18.00 17.50 
April . 13.44 138.62 13.94 13.00 11.75 17.88 26.63 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.25 26.25 17.70 17.25 17.50 
Ke bods atnas 13.13 13.75 13.60 12.25 12.13 17.50 29.00 29.00 21.50 37.75 18.00 18.40 24.30 17.00 17.00 17.25 
June ......... 13.00 18.75 13.25 12.00 12.25 16.50 33.50 29.00 22.00 37.00 17.38 19.00 22.25 17.50 17.50 17.00 
ME © wares ives 13.06 13.75 13.00 12.00 12.38 16.00 3630 29.00 22.10 37.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.50 17.63 17.00 
August ..+. 13.20 13.75 12.87 12.00 13.30 16.00 33.25 29.00 24.75 39.00 17.00 18.60 20.38 17.88 18.00 17.70 
September 12.69 14.96 12.81 12.00 14.00 16.00 31.00 29.00 25.00 39.25 17.00 21.50 21.38 18.00 18.00 18.00 
October ...... 12.44 14.50 138.50 11.40 14.00 16.15 28.00 29.00 25.20 38.75 17.13 22.60 19.50 17.50 18.00 17.39 
November .... 12.25 14.75 12.62 11.00 14.50 18.50 30.00 29.00 27.62 33.80 17.50 21.00 19.25 17.88 18.00 17.30 
December 13.00 15.00 12.17 11.30 16.06 20.75 30.60 29.00 30.75 24.50 16.63 20.25 20.25 19.50 18.13 17.00 
Average 13.25 183.95 18.39 12.07 18.08 17.19 28.85 29.25 24.08 $6.73 18.49 18.85 22.4% 18.85 18.04 17.48 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January ... $15.63 $15.37 $16.10 $13.05 $12.00 $22.00 $26. 60 $35.00 $24.20 $33.50 $20.00 $14.50 $22.10 $20.90 $20.88 $18.39 
February 16.06 14.00 15.12 14.38 12.00 21.63 25.50 35.00 21.50 36.00 19.75 14.63 24.75 21.50 20.13 17.75 
OS ee 17.20 14.12 15.25 14.00 12.50 22.13 30.75 35.00 20.25 35.90 17.20 15.38 27.50 19.00 18.90 .17.20 
April ........ 16.06 15.44 15.37 13.25 12.69 23.38 36.00 35.00 21.60 35.00 17.00 15.88 27.00 18.10 17.75 17.50 
M & 60.94 satis 15.25 15.756 15.00 12.63 12.94 22.50 41.40 34.00 21.00 33.50 15.20 16.90 24.20 16.63 17.50 17.25 
ME seccanas 15.00 15.44 14.75 12.50 13.00 20.50 51.25 34.00 21.50 338.00 14.38 17.00 22.50 16.50 18.10 16.60 
0 ee 15.18 15.50 13.90 12.20 13.44 19.50 50.60 34.00 24.40 33.00 13.50 17.13 18.80 17.70 17.63 16.50 
OO 15.70 15.80 14.00 12.00 14.95 20.20 45.00 34.00 26.50 33.00 14.00 18.00 18.00 18.63 17.50 17.80 
September 14.75 16.31 14.68 12.38 16.50 20.00 44.00 34.00 26.50 33.25 15.00 20.88 18.50 19.00 17.70 17.88 
October ...... 13.94 16.80 14.00 11.80 16.13 21.63 37.20 34.00 26.90 29.25 15.88 22.20 17.50 18.00 18.13 17.00 
November .... 18.85 17.06 13.00 11.50 16.50 24.13 35.00 34.00 28.37 25.00 16.00 19.00 17.38 18.38 18.50 17.00 
December 15.00 16.25 12.75 11.50 20.06 26.75 35.00 33.00 30.25 20.00 14.63 19.25 18.50 20.40 18,50 17.00 
Average 15.30 15.65 15.49 12.60 15.39 22.03 $8.19 84.25 24.41 31.70 16.05 17.56 21.89 18.73 18.45 17.82 
Old Cast Iron Carwheels, per Gross Ton 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January .....$13.00 $12.37 $16.20 $12.20.$11.00 $16.38 $21.50 $30.00 $24.60 $36.00 $25.00 $16.50 $22.30 $20.10 $19.50 $18.13 
February .... 13.44 12.00 15.37 12.63 10.63 16.50 20.50 30.00 23.00 40.62 24.00 15.00 24.75 20.838 18.38 17.50 
BEOPGR 2 cscecs 14.00 11.94 15.00 12.50 11.00 16.70 21.50 30.00 23.00 42.40 18.50 15.94 26.50 18.75 18.50 17.50 
BE da + 6 tial 13.19 12.87 14.87 12.00 11.00 17.388 25.75 29.00 23.10 40.00 18.00 15.88 26.50 17.50 17.75 17.50 
ET. W646 «ewe 13.00 13.90 13.75 11.75 11.38 16.70 28.00 29.00 21.00 40.00 16.80 16.70 24.20 17.00 17.00 17.25 
ES ts ks Sale 13.10 14.00 13.12 11.19 11.55 16.388 34.00 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.13 22.75 17.00 17.00 17.00 
SS & a6 x eeee 12.94 14.00 12.30 11.00 12.38 15.63 36.20 29.00 23.20 38.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.30 17.25 17.00 
August ..+- 13.00 14.05 12.37 11.25 13.25 15.50 34.50 29.00 24.50 40.60 16.40 18.10 20.25 17.75 18.50 17.40 
September ... 12.56 14.25 12.75 11.25 14.00 15.50 32.50 29.00 24.50 42.75 17.00 21.75 21.00 18.00 18.50 17.50 
October . ... 11.75 14.87 12.46 10.10 13.75 15.88 29.00 29.00 24.50 40.50 17.00 22.50 19.60 17.50 18.50 17.13 
November .... 11.35 15.00 12.00 9.50 14.05 18.88 31.25 29.00 27.75 36.40 17.20 20.50 17.75 17.88 18.50 16.60 
December 12.33 15.50 12.00 10.00 15.63 22.38 32.40 28.00 30.50 26.00 16.63 20.00 19.50 19.20 18.50 16.50 
Average 12.81 13.73 13.52 11.28 12.47 16.98 28.98 29.17 24.80 $8.48 18.42 18.18 22.18 18.20 18.16 17.22 
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Metals, Tin Plate and Galvanized Sheets for Sixteen Years 
York, Cents per Pound (1920 to 1926 Prices are Electrolytic Copper) 
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1914 1915 1916 
6.29 6.59 18.19 


3.90 4.25 7.45 
3.90 5.89 6.87 
3.90 5.59 6.34 
3.87 4.68 6.26 
3.86 4.62 6.88 
3.52 4.60 7.00 
3.68 56.16 7.13 
3.80 5.33 7.60 
$.87 4.66 6.90 


3.29 3.10 3.96 
3.30 3.25 4.19 
3.30 3.25 4.50 
3.30 3.15 5.30 
3.30 3.11 56.81 
3.27 3.10 6.00 
3.41 3.10 5.95 
3.35 oie 5.75 
3.24 15 85.81 
3.15 3.28 5.97 
3.13 3.52 6.63 
$.28 $3.19 5.30 


1914 1915 1916 


2.75 4.40 4.38 
2.85 3.71 4.21 
2.95 3.56 4.18 
2.95 3.50 4.41 
2.88 3.89 6.18 
2.78 4.75 6.00 
2.87 $3.69 4.77 


1917 1918 1919 
29.73 23.50 20.48 
34.90 23.50 17.86 
35.85 23.50 15.46 
31.67 23.50 15.55 
31.42 23.50 16.18 
32.46 23.50 17.95 
28.78 25.80 22.07 
27.24 26.00 23.16 
24.90 26.00 22.68 
23.50 26.00 22.13 
23.50 26.00 20.69 
23.50 25.40 18.90 
28.95 24.68 19.43 
York, Cents 

1917 1918 1919 
9.94 7.88 7.38 
10.48 7.99 -70 
10.77 7.64 6.52 
9.85 7.01 6.51 
9.46 7.32 6.46 
9.62 8.01 6.93 
8.95 8.69 7.90 
8.69 8.96 7.84 
8.34 9.60 7.57 
8.24 9.11 7.83 
7.95 8.70 8.14 
7.84 845 8.59 
9.18 8.28 7.36 
Cents per 

1917 1918 1919 
7.69 6.87 5.56 
9.13 7.04 5.05 
9.47 7.24 5.23 
9.43 6.95 5.03 
11.00 6.88 5.05 
11.68 7.55 5.34 
10.72 8.04 5.65 
10.72 8.05 5.77 
8.84 8.05 6.12 
6.77 8.05 6.45 
6.44 8.05 6.76 
6.48 6.71 7.03 
9.08 7.46 5.76 
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$7.75 
7.75 
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1918 


. 28 Galvanized Sheets, at Pittsburgh, 


1920 1921 1922 
19.27 12.95 13.55 
19.02 12.84 12.92 
18.50 12.19 12.68 
19.19 12.49 12.61 
19.05 12.79 13.13 
19.00 12.88 13.62 
19.00 12.46 13.71 
19.00 11.70 13.74 
18.70 12.01 13.75 
16.56 12.67 13.66 
14.63 13.07 13.62 
13.63 13.55 14.00 
17.96 12.63 13.42 
per Pound 
1920 1921 1922 
9.62 5.83 5.06 
9.14 5.36 4.85 
8.93 5.20 5.00 
8.63 5.24 5.25 
8.08 5.28 5.45 
7.92 4.95 5.69 
8.18 4.77 6.12 
8.31 4.69 6.59 
7.82 4.74 6.91 
7.51 5.10 7.20 
6.84 5.18 7.48 
6.00 5.25 7.46 
8.08 5.13 6.09 
Pound 
1920 1921 1922 
8.67 5.00 4.70 
8.88 4.54 4.70 
9.21 4.08 4.71 
8.95 4.33 5.13 
8.55 4.99 5.51 
8.48 4.56 5.73 
8.67 4.40 5.75 
8.98 4.40 5.88 
8.11 4.60 6.20 
7.24 4.70 6.67 
6.33 4.70 7.20 
4.80 4.70 7.28 
8.07 4.58 5.79 
1920 1921 1922 
62.74 35.94 32.03 
59.87 32.16 30.74 
61.93 28.79 29.14 
62.12 30.36 30.58 
54.99 32.50 30.92 
48.34 29.39 31.46 
49.29 27.69 31.67 
47.60 26.35 32.36 
44.43 26.70 32.36 
40.47 27.70 34.61 
86.97 28.93 36.76 
34.04 382.41 37.48 
60.23 29.91 $2.51 
1920 1921 1922 
$7.00 $7.00 $4.75 
7.00 7.00 4.71 
7.00 7.00 4.60 
7.00 6.44 4.75 
7.00 6.25 4.75 
7.00 6.25 4.75 
7.50 5.69 4.75 
9.00 5.25 4.75 
9.00 5.25 4.75 
8.33 5.13 4.75 
7.50 4.75 4.75 
7.00 4.73 4.75 
7.53 5.90 4.78 
Cents per Pound 
1920 1921 1922 
5.338 6.70 4.00 
6.50 5.56 4.00 
7.00 5.05 4.00 
7.00 4.88 4.11 
7.00 5.00 4.15 
7.00 4.88 4.15 
8.25 4.381 4.15 
9.00 3.90 4.23 
8.88 3.81 4.35 
8.18 4.00 4.50 
7.04 3.86 4.43 
5.70 4.00 4.35 
7.24 4.58 4.20 
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Carload Prices of Copper, Lead, Tin and Zine in New 
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